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Papers  Read  at  the  Thirty-  Ninth  Annual 
Meeting 

of  the 

FIRE    UNDERWRITERS'    ASSOCIATION     OF    THE    PACIFIC 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  20th  and  21st,  1915 


Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  April  20 

1.  "Insurance  in  Cuba/' 

By  E.  G.  Manton,  London  Assurance  Corporation,  London. 

2.  •  'Cotton,' ' 

By  M.  J.  Troy,  Commercial  Union  Assurance,  San  Francisco. 

3.  "Hazards  of  the  Moving  Picture  Theatre/ ' 

By  Claude  W.  Mitchell,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

4.  "An  Adjustment  of  a  Loss   by  Fire  on  Shipboard,  Under  a   Marine 

Policy," 
By  John  A.  Bishop,  Johnson  &  Higgins,  San  Francisco. 


Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  April  20 

5.  "Measure  of  Damage," 

By  T.  H.  Williams,  American  of  N.  J.,  San  Francisco. 

6.  "Fire  Insurance  on  the  Properties  and  Liabilities  of  Kailroad   Com- 

panies," 
By  Ernest  B.  Boyd,  Underwriting  Member  of  Frank  &  DuBois,  N.  Y. 

7.  ''Alaska  Fish  Canneries," 

By  Walter  P.  Porep,  Edw.  Brown  &  Sons,  San  Francisco. 


B,     "From  a  Broker's  Standpoint," 

By  Henry  S.  Manheim,  President  Brokers  Exchange. 


Morning:  Session,  Wednesday,  April  21 

().     r ' Universal  Causes  of  Saw-Mill  Fires," 

By  W.  M.  Patterson,  Pacific  Coast  Adjustment  Bureau,  Portland. 

10.  "Insurance  in  Asiatic  Countries, " 

By  W.  D.  Graham,  Sun  Insurance  Office,  Shanghai. 

11.  "Progress  in  the  Wrong  Direction," 

By  Sam  R.  Weed,  Weed  &  Kennedy,  New  York. 

12.  "California  Legislation  of  1915  Affecting  Fire  Insurance  Interests," 
By  A.  J.  Coogan. 


Afternoon  of  Wednesday,  April  21 

Fire  Underwriters'  Day 
Official  Celebration  at  the  Exposition  Grounds 


C.  MEDCRAFT, 
President 


Thirty  -  Ninth   Annual   Meeting 

of  the 


At  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco, 
April  20th  and  21st,  1915 


FIRST  SESSION 

9:30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  April  20th,  1915. 

The  following  members  and  guests  were  present 


Agnew,  F  J 
Allan,  C  E 
Anderson,  A  C 
Anderson,  T  H 
Ankele,  J  H 
Archer,  R  T 
Atkins,  F  E 
Avery,  F  M 

Bacon,  E  H 
Bailey,  A  T 
Baldwin,  0  D 
Banks,  J  H 
Bangs,  F 
Barsotti,  Chas  L 
Bates,  H  L  A 
Benner,  Harry 
Berdan,  W  S 
Bertheau,  E  C 
Blanchard,  H  P 
Bliss,  Walter  E 
Boyd,  Ernest  B 
Boyd,  Ralph  T 


Branch.  FM 
Breeding,  W  H 
Broden stein.  E  M 
Brown,  A  M 
Brown,  Kenneth 
Brush,  R  G 
Burger,  Chas 
Burnside,  Frank 
Buswell,  HCE 
Byrnes,  C  H 

Caine,  E  P 
Carey,  J  A 
Carroll,  J  P 
Cartwright,  A  J 
Chandler,  F  E 
Chapman,  A  J 
Chapuis,  F  A 
Churchill,  Percy 
Christen  sen,  Chas 
Clayton,  N  W 
Cleveland,  W  W 
Codding,  Geo  C 


Conley,  Clifford 
Coogan,  A  J 
Cosgrove,  John  E 
Countryman,  R  L 
Crandall,  J  E 
Crooks,  J  C 
Crux,  Geo  A 

Dalziel,  J 
Davis,  Geo  P 
Dearborn,  G  W 
Dennis,  W  S 
DeBruhl,  Jesse 
DeLappe,  R 
De Veuve,  Clarence 
Devine,  Geo  E 
Dick,  F  S 
Dinsmore,  H  M 
Dollard,  RE 
Done,  Willard 
Doyle,  John  J 
Drew,  Cyrus  K 
Dunn,  Henry  S 
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Dutton,  Wm  J 
Dutton,  Grayson 

Earle,  L  A 
Easton,  TC 

Eitel,  E  E 
English,  Mnnro 
Evans,  E  F 

Fabj,  R  P 
Farr,  F  H 
Faull,  J  A 
Faymonville,  B 
Field,  A  E 
Fisher,  Jr,  I  M 
Fisher,  E  C 
Folger,  Herbert 
Folger,  Clinton 
Folger,  R  8 
Fores,  H  W 
Foster,  TV  W 
Francis,  Guy 
French,  John  S 
French,  C  D 
Frith,  T  T 
Fuller,  J  L 
Fuller,  John  H 

Gallegos,  R 
Gardner,  Nicolas 
Gardiner,  T  M 
Gaston,  Fred  W 
Gedney,  P  W 
Gibbons,  W  H 
Gibson,  Leo 
Gilmore,  W  W 
Glover,  F  S 
Goggin,  G  E 
Goodell,  G  L 
Goodwin,  Benj 
Gordon,  H  F 


Granger,  H  T 
Gray,  Geo  T 
Greenwalt,  C  L 
Guerraz,  G  F 

Hackett,  H  R 
Hagan,  H  B 
Hague,  J  P 
Hale,  L  M 
Hall,  A  J 
Hammond,  John  J 
Harris,  M  B 
Harris,  Chas 
Harrison,  J  H 
Harrold,  C  R 
Hathaway,  W  L 
Hearn,  E  W 
Heath,  T  S 
Hendry,  John  E 
Henderson,  Wm 
Henley,  Barclay,  Jr 
Heuer,  Geo  F 
Heuer,  GAR 
Hewitt,  Dixwell 
Hewitt,  E  F 
Hildreth,  H  P 
Hitchcock,  C  I 
Hoadley,  Geo  0 
Hogan,  Howard 
House  worth,  H 
Hosmer,  F  W 
Howard,  J  C 
Humphreys,  T  V 
Hunter,  F  L 

Janes,  J  G 
Jackson,  A  H 
Jalonick,  I 

Keene,  W  F 
Kelley,  R  M 
Kelly,  McClure 


Kellam,  F  B 
Kenna,  J  R 
Klinger,  Wm  M 
Kortick,  J  C 
Knowles,  EOF 

Leake,  Wirt 
Lockey,  Richard 
Lord, P  W 
Lowden,E  K 

Macdonald,  Burns 
Magee,  J  F 
Mann,  Jr,  H  R 
Manheim,  H  S 
Manning,  F  J   H 
Mariner,  G  S 
Marsh,  R  T 
Mason,  J  R 
Mayer,  Fred  J 
Meade,  Calvert 
Medcraft,  R  C 
Medcraft,  Wyndham 
Men  dell,  J  M 
McCarthy,  C  V 
McConnell,  A  C 
McCune,  J  N 
McKenzie,  Lee 
McKay,  J  R 
Milliman,  C  F 
Mills,  H  F 
Mitchell,  Claude 
Myrick,  C  S 

Nauman,  H  A 
Neal,  R  W 
Nelson,  N  L 
Niebling,  E  T 
Nieman,  Chas 
Noble,  John  L 
Normand,  Paul  A 
Nourse,  B  E 


MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  PRESENT 


O'Grady,  T  F 
Olds,  A  C 
Osborn,  R  W 

Parrish,  Edwin 
Parry,  D  H 
Parker,  Douglas 
Penfield,  B  L 
Perry,  F  J 
Perry,  P  J 
Pierce,  E  R 
Potter,  W  W 
Potter,  E  G 
Prinsen,  J  A 

Quitzow,  V  H 
Quitzow,  Chas 

Reed,  Jas  S 
Rhoads,  F  H. 
Richmond,  Geo  T 
Richards,  E  G 
Roberts,  G  F 
Robins,  F  C  H 
Rountree,  R  H 
Rowe,  E  A 
Root,  F  J 
Rogers,  Louis  B 
Rohrer,  C  W 
Roth,  G  J 

Schlosser,  Theo 
Schmidt,  H  M 
Schoeneman,  F  J 


Scott,  H  H 

Sexton,  Wm 
Shearman,  B  R 
Sheahan,  J  J 
Sherrard,  McKee 
Sifford,  B  A 
Simmen,  Samuel 
Smith,  Geo  0 
Smith,  R  E 
Smith,  HE 
Spaulding,  M  E 
Staniford,  F  C 
Stamford,  Geo  F 
Stone,  F  E 
Stone,  Chas  R 
St.  John,  Paul 
Stoy,  Sam  B 
Suydam,  J  S 
Swan,  Geo  W 
Sweet,  M  B 

Tebben,  Fred 
Thornton,    H  A 
Thornton,  A  C 
Thompson,  Chas  R 
Thomson,  M  H 
Thornton,  Ralph 
Thornton,  A  W 
Thomsen,  H  J 
Ticknor,  W  H 
Tiedemann,  T  J  A 
Tomlinson,  Percy 


Townsend,  Geo  E 
Troy,  M  J 
Trowbridge,  T  C 
Tyson,  Geo  H 

Unmack,  0 

Vincent,  F  0 

Walden,  J  B 
Ward,  G  M 
Warner,  J  W 
Watt,  R  V 
Way  man,  W  0 
Webber,  A  E 
Webber,  J  F  R 
Weed,  Samuel  R 
Weinman n,  Louis 
Weinmann,  P  R 
Westlake,  W  B 
Whalley,  A  W 
Williams,  T  H 
Wiley,  E  C 
Wood,  F  F 
Worley,  Arthur 
Wright,  A  C 

Yates,  J  P 
Yocum,  Geo  A 
Young,  Walter  H 
Young,  Walter  D 
Young,  E  J 
Young,  Frank  H 
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The  Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.  by 
R.  C.  Medcraft,  the  President  of  the  Association. 

The  President,  R.  C.  Medcraft — Gentlemen,  you  will  please 
some  to  order.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  open  at  this  time 
the  Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific.  We  have  before  us  a  program  which 
I  believe  you  will  find  of  interest;  and  if  this  meeting  shall  prove 
a  beneficial  one  for  us  all,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied.  The 
first  order  of  business  is  the  calling  of  the  roll.  What  is  your 
pleasure,  gentlemen?     Shall  the  Secretary  call  the  roll? 

The  Secretary,  Calvert  Meade — I  move  that  the  calling  of  the 
roll  be  dispensed  with,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Williams — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  that  the  calling 
of  the  roll  be  dispensed  with.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that 
course?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
the  next  order  of  business,  which  is  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  that  that  also  be  dispensed  with,  Mr. 
President,  the  proceedings  having  been  printed  and  sent  to  all  the 
members  as  usual. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  be  dispensed  with 
at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minutes  have  been 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  membership.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  that  course  being  taken?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade. 
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REPORT   OF   SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank   of  California,  January  1,   1914  .    .  $      740  31 

Received  Annual  Dues,  Active   Members $1,956  00 

"  "       Associate  Members  .    . 

Initiations  (New  Members) 

Surplus  from  Dinner  Committee 

Donation  from  Fire  Insurance  Society  .    . 

"Garnishment"  books  sold  (56) 

Insurance  Literature  and  Annual  Proceedings 

Dividends  1  share  Fireman's  Fund  stock  . 

$3,302  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  rent  of  chairs  and  annual  meeting  expense  ...  $      22  20 

1 '  Stenographic  report 59  00 

11  Floral  pieces  and  memorials 47  50 

"  Printing,  binding  and  supplies 279  35 

"  Subscription  for  periodicals  and  annual  dues    .    .  49  28 

"  Dues  to  Ins.  Institute  of  America 30  60 

11  Unit  cases  for  Library 92  12 

"  Publishing  Thornton  on  Garnishment 182  60 

11  Loving  cup  and  testimonial,  Wm.  Sexton    ....  94  00 

"  New  books 113  64 

11  Printing  Annual  Proceedings 575  20 

"  Insurance 15  10 

"  Postage,  typing,  delivery,  express  and  telephone  72  25 

11  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian 900  00 

11  Secretary 100  00 

"  Banquet  photograph  and  frame 3  00 

"  Typing  and  multigraphing 8  55  $  2,644  39 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California,  January  1,  1915   .    .    .  $      657  61 

Audited  and  found  correct  \  m  '  n"  lyllliams 
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This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  the  Dinner  Com- 
mittee were  able  to  show  a  surplus  over  expenditure.  When  the 
Fire  Insurance  Society  disbanded  and  merged  into  this  Associa- 
tion as  associate  members,  they  very  graciously  donated  their  own 
surplus  on  hand. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  has  been  very 
zealous  in  his  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  Library.  A 
number  of  books  have  been  published,  and  largely  through  his 
personal  solicitation,  the  expense  thereof  will  be  covered  by  the 
sales.  Many  new  books  have  been  purchased,  and  all  binding  of 
necessary  papers,  periodicals  and  books,  has  been  done  effectively, 
yet  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation. 

While  our  receipts  have  been  larger,  our  expenditures  on  the 
whole,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  our  students, 
and  with  the  necessary  betterments,  have  depleted  our  assets,  from 
those  of  the  previous  year,  to  the  extent  of  $82.70. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Active  members  February  4,  1914 356 

Elected  during  the  year 32        388 

Deceased   .       5 

Resigned 6 

Dropped  for  non  payment  of  dues '     10 

Transferred  to  Honorary  Membership 4          25 


Total  Active  Members  April  21,  1914 363 

Total  Associate  Members  April  21,  1914 78 

Total  Honorary  Members  April  21,  1914 47 

Total   Members 488 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ASSOCIATION   PUBLICATIONS  JANUARY    1,    1915. 

Annual  Proceedings  unbound.           Number  of  Copies.  Price. 

1906 176 $1  00 

1907 150 1  00 

1908 148  1  00 

1909 59  1  00 

1910 57  1  00 

1911 125  1  00 

1912 124 1  00 

1913 193  1  00 

1914 102  1  00 

Measure  of  Manufacture  Damage  .      133 .    .  25 

Water  Supply  of  Cities 102  25 

Buildings  Reinforced  Concrete    .    .      142  25 

Adjustments  Old  and  New  ....      255 25 

Permits  and  Clauses 205  25 

Insurable  Interest 578 25 

Proper  Vice 581  25 

Garnishment 19 2  50 

F.  U.  A.  P.  Constitution 457 

Bound  Volumes 865 

Pamphlets  and  unbound 4,731 


The  President — You  have  heard  read  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer.      What  shall  be  done  with  the  report? 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  that  the  report  be  approved  and 
placed  on  file,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — The  motion  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  approved  and  placed  on  file.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  that  course?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered.  Now  Mr. 
Secretary,  what  applications  for  membership  in  the  Association 
have  you? 
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The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  I  report  the  following  named 
applicants,  each  of  whom  has  the  necessary  recommendations  and 
credentials: 

J.  C.  Crooks,  Special  Agent,  Western  Assurance  Co. 

Geo.  F.  Guerraz,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insur- 
ance Co. 

B.  W.  Jones,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Willard  T.  Lovell,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

B.  C.  Fischer,  Special  Agent,  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Fred  S.  Dick,  Special  Agent,  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

A.  E.  Field,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Fred  J.  Mayer,  Special  Agent,  Alliance  Assurance  Company  and  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America. 

E.  F.  Evans,  Special  Agent,  Union  Assurance  Society. 

A.  J.  Cartwright,  Special  Agent,  American  Insurance  Co. 

F.  J.  Root,  Special  Agent,  American  Insurance  Co. 

A.  H.  Jackson,  Special  Agent,  American  Insurance  Co. 
Mark  B.  Harris,  Special  Agent,  American  Insurance  Co. 
Walter  E.  Bliss,  Special  Agent,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
and  Alliance  Insurance  Co. 

H.  B.  Hagan,  Special  Agent,  New  York  Underwriters. 
Jas.  S.  Suydam,  Special  Agent,  Home  Insurance  Co. 
Theodore  S.  Schlosser,  Special  Agent,  Germania  Insurance  Co. 
John  A.  Faull,  Special  Agent,  Wayman  &  Henry  Agency. 
Richard  Lockey,  Jr.,  Special  Agent,  Montana  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

G.  L.  Goodell,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
David  H.  Parry,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Geo.  J.  Richmond,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co. 

W.  W.  Gilmore,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
J.  C.  Howard,  General  Adjuster,  Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency. 
Jesse  DeBruhl,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 
Ralph  P.  Thornton,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 
J.  J.  Richardson,  Independent  Adjuster,  Portland. 
-^Thos.  H.  Anderson,  Asst.  Manager,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Frank  S.  Glover,  Special  Agent,  Fire  Association. 
Niran  B.  Swett,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
H.  H.  Scott,  General  Agent,  Western  Assurance  Co. 
Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  General  Agent,  Western  Assurance  Co. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of 
the  names  of  those  proposed  for  active  membership  in  the 
Association.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  in 
favor  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  read,  and  that 
their  names  be  placed  upon  the  roll  of  members. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  each  of  the  gentlemen  named  and 
that  their  names  be  placed  upon  the  membership  roll.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

The  motion  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — It  is  unanimous,  and  will  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot? 

The  Secretary — The  ballot  is  cast,  Mr.  President,  in  favor  of 
all  the  gentlemen  named. 

The  President  then  declared  all  nominees  to  be  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  move  that  Mr. 
H.  A.  Thornton  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association. 
Mr.  Thornton  prepared  for  us  last  year  the  best  book  which  has 
ever  been  written  on  garnishment.  It  took  him  many  months  to 
prepare  it,  and  I  feel  that  this  Association  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  can  only  repay  in  this  manner.  I  therefore 
take  very  great  pleasure  in  making  the  motion  that  we  place  him 
on  the  roll  of  honorary  membership  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President,  and 
believe  it  only  a   just  appreciation. 
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The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  that 
H.  A.  Thornton  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association. 
Surely  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  not  heartily  endorse  what 
Mr.  Williams  has  said  of  him.  The  motion  is  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's name  be  added  to  the  honorary  roll  of  membership  in  the 
Association. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  propose  for 
honorary  membership  in  this  Association  the  names  of  six 
gentlemen  who,  by  reason  of  removal  from  our  territory,  or  of 
retirement  from  the  business,  are  justly  entitled  to  such  member- 
ship. I  regret  that  some  one  of  our  silver-tongued  orators  is 
not  here  to  speak  of  the  good  qualities  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
give  you  the  manifold  reasons  why  they  should  be  added  to 
our  honorary  roll,  but  in  their  absence,  I  desire  to  propose 
for  honorary  membership  the  names  of  James  Wyper,  Whitney 
Palache,  D.  E.  Miles,  Franz  Jacoby,  Willard  Done  and  J.  H. 
Morrow.      (Applause. ) 

Mr.  Folger — I  second  these  nominations. 

The  President — You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  the  names  pro- 
posed, of  Mr.  Wyper,  Mr.  Palache,  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr. 
Done,  and  Mr.  Morrow  for  honorary  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion. It  gives  the  Chair  pleasure  to  heartily  endorse  each  one 
of  them. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of 
the  Librarian. 
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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

J.    P.    MOORE. 

I  think  that  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  looks  of  our  Library,  if 
not  with,  its  contents. 

At  this  particular  time  the  State  by  the  request  of  the  Governor — the 
City  through  our  Mayor— the  International  Exposition  and  the  Insurance 
bodies  have  united  to  celebrate  the  "Nine  Year  Period"  of  the  re-building 
of  our  city. 

When  that  great  fire  of  1906  had  burned  itself  out,  our  valuable  and 
interesting  Library  was  no  more.  The  gathering  of  years  was  gone.  Gone, 
did  I  say?  No  we  had  one  book  left,  and  with  it,  a  courage  in  us  all  that, 
at  whatever  labor,  or  cost,  we  would  have  a  new  Library.  Singularly 
enough  that  one  book  we  had  left,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  new  Library,  was 
entitled  "Fire  and  Explosion  Risks." 

We  set  to  work  at  once,  and,  as  a  result  we  have,  on  our  shelves  today, 
nearly  6,000  volumes,  bound,  unbound  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

Like  its  predecessor,  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  Library  of  Fire  and  Explosion 
Risks;  though  it  is  rich  in  such  other  subjects  as  the  Law,  Life,  Marine  and 
Casualty  Insurance. 

In  the  matter  of  what  pertains  to  fire  insurance  alone,  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  insurance  Library  that  can  show  a  much  fuller  list  of  subjects, 
unless  it  be  the  Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  fully  80  percent  of  all  that  Library  can  show. 

I  do  not  speak  of  this  boastfully.  It  seems  proper,  however,  at  this 
time  to  call  attention  to  the  work  you  have  done,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
past  nine  years. 

As  your  Librarian  during  these  years,  I  can  truly  say  that  it  has  been 
done  by  your  work,  energy  and  cooperation.  I  hope  that  the  same  spirit 
may  continue  till  you  can  say  we  have  in  our  own  building,  and  under  our 
own  care,  the  best,  if  not  the  the  largest,  fire  insurance  Library  in  the 
country. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Library  Com- 
mittee headed  by  the  indefatigable  work  and  energy  of  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Williams. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  committee,  and,  with  Mr.  Williams'  aid,  a 
course  of  22  lectures  on  insurance  subjects,  has  been  given  to  our  associate 
members.  Another  course,  to  run  through  this  year,  has  been  already 
provided. 
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As  a  result  of  these  lectures  our  Library  has  been  in  demand.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  see  from  1  to  14  sitting  at  a  time  at  our 
Library  table,  and  studying  the  various  branches  of  insurance. 

These  are  the  young  men  who  will,  sooner  or  later,  fill  your  places.  It, 
therefore,  devolves  on  you,  as  managers,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  trained 
for  their  future  work. 

To  this  end  the  active  cooperation  of  each  and  every  manager  should 
be  most  heartily  given.     (Applause.) 


The  President — I  ask  your  pleasure  regarding  the  report 
which  you  have  just  heard  read. 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  that  it  be  approved,  Mr.  President, 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  report  of  the  Librarian  be  approved  and  placed 
on  file. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 
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REPORT   OF   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee  have  to  report  the  closing  of  a  most  successful  year  for 
the  Association.  Few  meetings  were  necessary  owing  to  the  complete 
harmony  of  all  of  its  officers  and  to  their  strict  and  faithful  attention  to 
their  respective  duties. 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE 

Th3  Auditing  Committee  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  found  them  as  usual  —  complete  in  every 
detail  and  correct.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Association  is  most  excellent.  The  balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1914, 
was  $740.31;  the  receipts  during  the  year,  $2,561.69,  the  disbursements, 
$2,644.39,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Bank  of  California  of  $657.61.  The 
Dinner  Committee,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association, 
showed  a  surplus  of  $43.20.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  much  credit  is  due 
the  gentlemen  who  gave  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  labor  involved.  The  Insurance  Society  of  San 
Francisco  very  generously  donated  $40.25  to  the  library. 


The  report  of  the  Librarian  and  of  the  Library  Committee  will  show 
the  great  progress  made  during  the  year.  The  addition  of  so  many  associate 
members  assisted  materially  in  financing  the  library  during  the  year.  The 
course  of  lectures  given  by  the  Library  Committee  has  proven  most 
enjoyable  and  instructive,  and  we  urge  the  Managers  and  General  Agents 
to  insist  upon  more  of  their  employees  attending  the  lectures  which  are  to 
be  given  this  year. 

ANNUAL   PROCEEDINGS 

Your  committee  has  placed  the  price  of  all  annual  proceedings  at 
$1.00  each,  as  it  costs  over  75  cents  to  print  each  copy. 

ANNUAL   DUES 

The  Secretary  and  Executive  Committtee  would  appreciate  more 
promptness  in  the  payment  of  annual  dues.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  call  upon  members  more  than  once.  The  officers  of  the  Association  act 
without  remuneration  and  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  give  their  time 
for  the  collection  of  dues. 
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PROPOSED  CHANGE   ARTICLE   IV  OF  CONSTITUTION 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  change  in  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution,  which  adds  to  the  Article  the  appointment  of  a  Library 
Committee  of  three  members,  to  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years — one 
elected  each  year.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  it  will  be  necessary 
this  year  to  elect  one  member  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years  and  one 
for  one  year,  and  then  each  year  hereafter  one  member  only  will  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  changing  of  Article  IV  necessitates  changing 
Section  III  of  the  by-laws,  taking  the  control  of  the  library  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  placing  it  where  it  belongs  with  the 
Library  Committee.  The  proposed  amendment  will  read,  "The  Library 
Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  and  all  matters  appertaining 
thereto." 

ELIGIBILITY  OF   PRESIDENTS 

The  rule  that  a  member  must  write  at  least  two  papers  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  become  President  of  this  Association  is  perhaps  not  understood 
or  fully  appreciated  by  all  members.  Quite  a  number  have  written  one 
paper,  and  we  would  urge  them  to  write  at  least  one  more  paper  in  order 
to  place  themselves  in  the  position  to  receive  the  highest  honor  which  can 
be  paid  by  this  Association.  We  would  suggest  to  all  incoming  Presidents 
that  they  extend  an  invitation  to  the  members  who  have  written  one  paper 
to  contribute  another  for  their  meeting.  This  is  a  matter  which  should 
receive  your  most  earnest  consideration  for  it  is  surprising  how  few 
members  are  eligible  to  become  President. 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to  our 
worthy  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  to  our  Librarian  for  their  strict  and 
capable  attention  to  their  duties,  which  has  relieved  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  considerable  work  and  all  uneasiness  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman, 
ARTHUR  M.  BROWN, 
ADAM  GILLILAND, 
GEO.  W.  DORNIN, 
R.  C.  MEDCRAFT. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Sexton — I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file, 
and  its  recommendations  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  here- 
after appointed. 

Mr.  Kelly — I  second  the  motion. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of 
the  Library  Committee. 

REPORT   OF   THE   LIBRARY   COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee  have  to  report  a  most  interesting  year  for  the  Library. 
The  average  daily  attendance  has  been  greater  than  any  previous  year  and 
we  feel  sure  it  will  be  still  larger  this  year.  Your  committee  has  conducted 
a  series  of  twenty-one  lectures  during  the  year  as  follows: 

1914 
May  11— Schedule  Rating.— W.  S.  DuVal. 

25 — Policy  Forms  and  Clauses. — T.  H.  Williams. 
June  8 — Classification  and  Lines. — W.  H.  Gibbons. 

22— California  Standard  Policy.— W.  H.  Thornton. 
July  6 — General  Accounting. — S.  H.  Perkins. 

20 — Correspondence. — R.  W.  Osborn. 
August  3 — Endorsements. — F.  B.  Kellam. 

17— Reinsurance. —  H.  P.  Blanchard. 

31— Agency  Methods.— Geo.  0.  Smith. 
September  14 — Contribution  and  Apportionment. — A.  W.  Thornton. 

28 — California  Insurance  Code. — T.  C.  Coogan. 
October        12 — Inspections,   Special  Hazards. — Geo.  N.  Robertson. 

26 — Annual    Statements — Reinsurance    Reserve. — George    0. 
Hoadley. 
November     9 — Ethics  of  the  Business. — Wm.  Sexton. 

23— Tariff  Rating  —A.  W.  Gunnison. 
December      7 — Obligation  of  Membership  in  the  Board. — Rolla  V.  Watt. 
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1915 
January        11 — Oregon  Standard  Form  of  Policy.—  V.  Carus  Driffield. 

25 — National  Board  Classification. — T.  H.  Williams. 
February       8 — Sprinklered  Risks. — Washington  Irving. 

23 — Duties  of  a  Special  Agent. — Geo.  C.  Codding. 
March  8— Mortgagee  Clause. — T.  H.  Williams. 

On  March  22nd  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  associate  members  which 
was  a  fitting  close  of  the  year's  lectures.  These  lectures  were  well 
attended  and  the  interest  taken  by  the  associate  members  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  your  committee. 

The  insurance  business  is  one  that  requires  constant  study  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  and  the  men  who  are  willing  to  give  up  part  of 
their  leisure  hours  to  study  will  surely  be  the  ones  to  occupy  the  positions 
of  prominence  in  the  future.  It  is  surprising  how  few  of  the  eligible  men 
in  the  various  offices  have  taken  advantage  of  this  golden  opportunity  to 
gain  knowledge  of  our  business,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  The  young  men  who  are  taking  this  course  of  lectures  will  need  no 
higher  recommendation  of  their  ability  to  fill  positions  of  importance.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Pacific  departments  to  insist  upon  their  clerks  attending 
the  course  of  lectures  which  are  to  be  given  this  year.  There  will  be  19 
lectures  in  the  course.  The  first  will  be  given  on  April  26th,  and  then  one 
every  two  weeks  thereafter.  We  now7  have  5,604  volumes  in  the  Library 
of  which  145  volumes  were  added  during  the  last  year.  We  feel  that  our 
Library  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  in  the  United  States  and  we 
intend  to  make  it  the  best.  The  Board  of  Underwriters  very  generously 
allow  us  the  use  of  our  present  Library  room  without  cost  and  from  11  a.  m. 
until  2  p.  m.  we  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  rooms.  During  the  balance 
of  the  day  it  is  used  for  committee  meetings  which  interfere  very  seriously 
with  the  value  of  the  Library.  The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  not  far 
distant,  when  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  Library  room  of  our  own. 
In  fact  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  and  advantage  if  we  had  such  a  room 
now.  Some  of  our  members  find  it  quite  impossible  to  visit  the  Library 
during  the  present  hours  it  is  open  which  precludes  our  accomplishing  as 
much  good  as  we  could  if  we  had  our  own  quarters. 

'  Your   committee   wishes  to  take  this  opportunity   of    thanking   the 
Librarian  for  his  careful  and  conscientious  work  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman. 
GEO.  O.  SMITH, 
W    H.  GIBBONS. 
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Mr.  Williams — I  want  to  ask  the  members  to  visit  the  library 
today  or  tomorrow  and  see  what  we  have  there.  I  think  it  will 
surprise  many  of  you  who  have  not  seen  it.  We  have  books  on 
every  insurance  subject  conceivable. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  fine  report  of 
the  Library  Committee  and  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  report  back 
next  year. 

Mr.  Bates — I  so  move,  Mr.  President — and  that  a  special 
committee  be  appointed. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  covering  the  report 
of  the  Library  Committee,  to  report  back  next  year. 

Carried  unanimously. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Article  4  of  the  Constitution,  and  Section  3  of  the 
by-laws.  Copies  of  them  have  been  printed  and  are  before  you. 
Article  4  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  officers,  it  is  proposed 
shall  read  as  follows : 

"The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee, 
and  Library  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist 
of  five  (5)  members  of  the  Association,  towit:  The  retiring 
President,  the  incoming  President,  and  three  (3)  Past  Presidents 
of  the  Association  (who  are  not  members  of  other  Committees), 
who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected.  The  Vice  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Library  Committee 
shall  consist  of  three  (3)  members  of  this  Association,  who  shall 
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be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected.  At 
the  initial  election  one  member  shall  hold  office  for  one  (1)  year; 
one  member  for  two  (2)  years;  and  one  member  for  three  (3) 
years.  Thereafter  at  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  one  member 
shall  be  elected  for  three  (3)  years. 

"Vacancies  in  the  Executive  and  Library  Committees,  may 
be  filled  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
an  unexpired  term. 

"The  officers  of  the  Executive  and  Library  Committees,  shall 
enter  upon  their  respective  duties  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  elected. " 

What  is  your  pleasure  regarding  that  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  its  adoption,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Bates — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  that  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  and  as  just  read  be  adopted. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Section  3  of  the  by-laws,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  all  financial 
matters  of  the  Association,  audit  all  accounts,  and  during  the 
interim  of  meetings  of  the  Association  have  charge  of  the  affairs 
thereof. 

"The  Library  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  Library, 
the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  bindings,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  but  they  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  allotment 
of  funds  by  the  Executive  Committee." 

What  is  your  pleasure  regarding  that  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  its  adoption. 
Mr.  Bates — I  second  the  motion. 
Carried  unanimously. 
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The  President — There  was  a  Special  Report  to  be  submitted 
at  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  *  'Market  Value  Losses, ' '  following 
the  presentation  of  a  paper  last  year  by  Mr.  Meade.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  consisted  of  Messrs.  Calvert  Meade,  T.  H. 
Williams  and  Edwin  Parrish.  I  find,  however,  that  there  are 
two  reports;  the  majority  report  being  signed  by  Mr.  Calvert 
Meade  and  Mr.  Williams,  and  minority  report  being  signed  by 
Mr.  Parrish.  I  will  first  read  the  majority  report,  which  is  dated 
January  20,  1915. 

Majority  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Raisins  and  Dried  Fruit  Stocks. 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  38th  annual  meeting  on  stocks  of 
raisins  and  dried  fruits,  report  as  follows  and  recommend  the  same  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  viz: 

In  consideration  of  the  reduced  rate  at  which  and  the  form  under  which 
this  policy  is  written,  it  is  understood  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated  and 
made  a  condition  of  the  contract  that,  in  the  event  of  loss  and  damage, 
this  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  more  than  eighty-five  (85)  percent  of 
the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  hereby  insured,  as  at  the  time 
immediately  preceding  such  loss,  and  in  event  of  other  insurance  per- 
mitted thereon,  then  liable  for  its  proportion  of  eighty-five  (85)  percent  of 
such  actual  cash  value.  This  clause,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  any  loss 
or  damage  which  does  not  exceed  two  (2)  percent  of  the  total  insurance  on 
the  property. 

CALVERT  MEADE, 
T.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Committee. 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Parrish,  reads  as  folows: 

Referring  to  your  favor  of  October  7th  and  the  appointment  of  the 
writer  as  a  member  of  the  special  committee  to  consider  Mr.  Meade's  paper 
on  "Market  Value  Losses,"  a  report  has  been  submitted  to  me  by  the  other 
two  members  of  the  committee,  with  whom  I  am  compelled  to  differ.  The 
theory  that  our  business  should  be  doctored  up  and  the  adjustment  of 
losses  made  easy  by  the  requirement  of  certain  clauses  or  forms  has  been 
pretty  generally  superseded  by  the  schedule  system  of  rating,  and  a 
schedule  covering  fruit  packing  houses  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Fire   Underwriters   during  the  past  year.     We  have  required   at   various 
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times  during  the  past  ten  years  a  three-fourths  clause  on  packing  houses, 
a  ninety  percent  clause  on  raisin  packing  houses,  and  an  eighty-five 
percent  clause  on  lumber  yards,  all  of  which  have  been  withdrawn  after 
considerable  discussion.  In  any  business  where  raw  products  are  prepared 
for  consumption  a  certain  increase  in  value  follows,  to  which  the  insured  is 
justly  entitled,  and  fruit  packing  does  not  materially  differ  from  other 
processes.  One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  our  state  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  if  any  change  in  rate  should 
become  necessary  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it  is  by  correction  of  the 
schedule  applying. 

Yours  truly, 

EDWIN  PARRISH. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of 
these  two  reports,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  members  of  the 
Association  on  the  subject  dealt  with. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  would  like  to  inquire  Mr.  President, 
if  the  writer  of  the  minority  report  considers  that  the  question  of 
rate  has  anything  to  do  with  the  policy  form?  It  would  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  matter  of  preparing  our  schedules  or  any  individual 
schedule  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  measure  of  indem- 
nity in  case  of  fire.  If  that  is  the  theory,  what  would  be  our  rate 
if  we  agreed  to  pay  125  percent  of  the  value? 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parrish  is  not 
here  this  morning,  because  I  would  rather  say  what  I  have  to  say 
in  his  presence.  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Parrish  has 
not  considered  the  subject  at  all. 

We  are  not  considering  the  rate  on  packing  houses  or  fruit  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  We  are  considering  a  mode  of  settlement. 
We  all  know  that,  in  the  settlement  of  a  packing  house  loss,  or 
any  loss  where  the  market  value  is  paid,  we  pay  a  profit  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  production.  We  are  quite  willing  to  pay — 
that  is,  the  companies  are  quite  willing  to  pay — the  market  value, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  pay  a  profit  on  top  of  that  market  value. 
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In  other  words,  they  do  not  want  to  pay  a  profit  on  top  of  a  profit. 
It  has  been  determined  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  losses  which 
the  committee  thoroughly  investigated,  that  eighty-five  percent 
would  cover  the  loss  completely.  In  arriving  at  that  conclusion 
we  found  that  where  prunes,  peaches,  and  dried  products  of  many 
kinds  are  prepared,  there  is  a  certain  increase  in  weight  from 
processing  which  increases  the  number  of  pounds.  Now,  if  we 
paid  simply  on  the  actual  weight  before  the  weight  was  increased 
by  this  processing,  then  it  would  be  all  right.  But  we  pay  on 
the  increased  weight,  and,  instead  of  paying  100  cents  on  the 
dollar,  we  pay  on  the  average  of  115  cents  to  125  cents.  Now,  if 
such  a  clause  were  adopted  (for  instance,  eighty-five  percent,  as 
is  here  proposed) ,  we  would  then  come  near  paying  the  actual  loss 
of  the  insured,  and  we  not  be  paying  a  profit  on  a  profit.  In 
other  words,  85%  will  pay  100%  loss  on  products  of  that  kind, 
and  that  is  why  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  it.  This  is  in 
effect  recommending  that  the  Association  suggest  to  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  that  such  a  rule  be  adopted. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  I  submitted  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Williams  and  myself  to  Mr.  Parrish;  he  objected  to  it,  but  this  is 
the  first  knowledge  I  have  of  his  minority  report.  We  have  gone 
into  that  subject  very  carefully.  I  have  probably  handled  as 
many  fruit  losses,  if  not  more,  than  any  adjuster  on  the  Coast, 
and  have  found  that  under  the  present  contract  we  are  paying 
over  100%  on  every  loss.  We  want  to  bring  this  subject  force- 
fully before  this  meeting.  This  committee  knows  this  Association 
has  no  power  to  enforce  the  percentage  clause  in  the  contract,  but 
we  want  the  support  of  the  Association,  so  that  if  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  should  adopt  this  clause  in  these  cases,  more 
equitable  settlements  of  fruit  losses  may  ensue.  That  is  all  this 
committee  is  striving  for. 
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The  President — Mr.  Sexton,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
in  the  matter? 

Mr.  William  Sexton — I  have  not. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  move  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration,  and  by 
them  in  turn  to  the  sub-committee  on  Rules  and  Rates.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  similar  provision  before  the  committee 
now,  to  adopt  the  three-fourths  clause  in  regard  to  certain  classes 
of  risks,  particularly  wood  workers. 

The  President — I  think  that  is  an  excellent  idea.  Do  you 
mean  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers ? 

Mr.  Thornton — This  organization  has  no  control  over  it,  and 
as  the  Board  of  Underwriters  has  the  authority,  I  think  that  it 
should  go  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  President — You  mean  for  this  Association  to  recommend 
it  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board? 

Mr.  Thornton — Yes. 

Mr.  Fuller — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  this  Association,  through  its  Executive  Committee, 
submit  the  subject,  including  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
of  this  committee,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  President's  Address. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 

Gentlemen — I  welcome  all  comers  to  this,  the  thirty-ninth 
session  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  It 
occurs  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  great  historical 
events  abroad,  and  of  fascinating  and  instructive  events  at  home, 
but  I  hope  that  in  spite  of  that  fascination  and  instructiveness, 
we  may  not  go  empty  away  front  our  own  deliberations.  Where 
all  are  workers,  many  are  also  students,  and  where  the  spirit  of 
study  is  there  also  develops  the  most  responsive  capacity  for  self 
improvement. 

Following  the  dictates  of  respect  as  well  as  the  law  of  prec- 
edent, I  first  of  all,  place  on  sympathetic  record  the  names  of 
those  comrades  who  have  passed  away  since  last  we  met.  The 
hand  of  death  has  fallen  less  heavily  on  the  Association  than  in 
some  previous  years,  but  the  list  is  none  the  less  saddening: 

F.  H.  McElhone  (1906) 

Walter  H.  Raymond  (1901) 

W.  H.  Hill  (1900) 

Charles  Henry  Ward  (1898) 

David  A.  Spencer  (1911) 

These  are  they  whom  we  shall  hereafter  know  only  by  the 
memories  which  we  carry  within  ourselves.  May  their  spirits  be 
invigorated  by  that  new  life  into  which  they  have  passed. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  reports  of  the  Memorial  Committees 
will  not  be  read  at  this  time,  but  they  will  be  published  as  part  of 
the  annual  volume,  therein  to  be  perused  at  leisure. 

An  important  portion  of  the  time  generally  reserved  for  our 
annual  session  in  this  room,  has  been  surrendered  to  the  official 
celebration  of  Fire  Underwriters  Day  at  the  Exposition;  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  convenient  that  I  shorten  this  presidential 
address,  the  delivery  of  which  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
obligation,  immutable  as  the  laws  of   the   Medes   and    Persians. 
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I  believe,  however,  that  with  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  which  this  Association  represents,  there  is  very  little 
that  any  President  can  say  which  is  not  already  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  or  will  be  presented  by  the  contributors  to  our 
program.  I  will  add  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  condition  is 
real,  so  is  the  influence  of  the  Association  as  such,  the  more 
valuable. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  continued  good  work  and  results 
obtained  by  this  Association,  it  will  be  of  interest  at  this  juncture 
to  recall  that  three  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Tiedemann  was  President, 
the  expediency  of  holding  a  Congress  of  Insurance  Men  in  San 
Francisco  in  this  Exposition  year  was  first  brought  before  our 
members  for  consideration. 

In  the  opening  remarks  of  his  address,  in  1912,  he  said: 
"I  believe  that  *  *  *  we  should  prepare  well  in  advance  of  the  year 
1915  to  perfect  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  a  World's  Congress  of  Fire 
Insurance  Associations  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time  *  *  *  Prepara- 
tions for  such  a  convention  will  require  careful  planning,  and  it  is  apparent 
at  the  outset  that  the  preliminary  duties  in  the  work  of  organization  are 
many  and  important,  and  should  be  taken  up  at  once." 

and  in  concluding,  said: 

"In  the  event  of  such  a  Congress  being  held  in  San  Francisco,  would  it 
not  be  action  well  taken  were  this  Association  to  make  the  adoption  of 
Prevention  Day  the  principal  subject  of  discussion.  In  this  manner  we 
ensure  the  greatest  publicity  possible,  particularly  if  the  object  in  view  be 
the  adoption  by  all  the  States  in  the  Union  of  an  accepted  date  which  shall 
be  designated  "Fire  Prevention  Day."  That  this  matter  is  considered  of 
much  importance  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  already  fifteen  States 
have  set  aside  a  certain  day;  for  if  unanimity  of  purpose  can  be  assured  in 
the  matter,  should  we  not  now  commence  to  formulate  plans,  having  for 
their  object  the  cancellation  of  the  dates  adopted  by  the  other  States,  and 
the  selection  for  the  Congress  of  a  day,  preferably  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  conflagration  that  destroyed  our  city." 

It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  at  that  same  meeting 
the  first  paper  on  Fire  Prevention  Day  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Dunn.     Also  that  on  behalf   of   our  Association,  after  Governor 
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Johnson  had  declared  April  18th  Fire  Prevention  Day,  Mr.  Tiede- 
mann  prepared  his  first  letter  on  the  subject  and  had  copies  sent 
to  every  fire  insurance  agent  throughout  the  state  of  California, 
some  9,700  in  number. 

It  is  to  say  the  least  gratifying  that  the  suggestions  put  forth 
four  years  ago  have  resulted  in  the  gathering  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  representatives  of  the  various  insurance  companies  to  the 
World's  Insurance  Congress  which  no  doubt  will  consider,  among 
others  relating  to  fire  insurance,  the  question  of  deciding  upon  a 
universal  Fire  Prevention  Day. 

Our  affairs  duing  the  past  twelve  months  have  run  along 
unobtrusively.  Blessed  is  the  organization  which  has  no 
dramatic  episodes  to  deal  with.  I  single  out,  however,  for 
individual  recognition  the  altruistic  work  of  those  who  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  special  instruction  of  our  junior  members — 
those  who  will  be  the  future  leaders  in  our  profession.  I  think 
that  if  the  special  fortnightly  lectures  are  continued,  as  it  is  now 
planned  that  they  should  be,  the  Library  Committee  should  give 
a  Certificate  of  Attendance  to  all  Associate  Members  who  are 
present  at,  say,  eighty  percent  of  the  lectures.  Our  students 
should  have  the  right  of  way  in  appointments  and  promotions; 
and  one  evidence  of  worthiness  would  be  readily  available  in  the 
shape,  for  instance,  of  the  Attendance  Certificate  which  I  suggest. 

Your  Executive  Committee  laments  that  there  is  not  a  greater 
number  of  members  available  for  the  Vice  Presidency  and  Presi- 
dency. For  my  part,  however,  I  do  not  like  the  present  rule, 
whereby  the  nomination  to  these  offices  is  contingent  on  the 
previous  production  of  at  least  two  papers  for  the  annual  meet- 
ings. This  rule  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  stimulate  and  keep 
flexible  the  activity  and  interest  of  our  members;  and  it  may 
have  had  that  effect  in  the  past.  I  don't  know.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  am  convinced  that  with  the  voluminous  output  of  educational 
literature  available,  the  presidency  of  this  Association  should  now 
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be  formally  declared  free  of  this  rule.  The  success  of  these  annual 
meetings  depends  less  and  less  on  its  original  literature  and  more 
and  more  on  the  maintenance  of  a  general  cohesive  comradeship, 
bred  and  nourished  by  the  desire  to  meet  one  another  face  to  face 
once  a  year.  We  have  broadened  the  base  of  our  structure  by 
materially  enlarging  our  membership.  Let  us  also  broaden  the 
whole  structure,  by  casting  aside  all  restriction  in  the  personnel 
of  the  presidency,  and  nominate  our  strong  men,  even  if  their 
modesty  or  the  pressure  on  their  time  has  kept  them  in  the  back- 
ground in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word. 

A  review  of  these  latter  days  indicates  that  they  have  been 
marked  by  several  important  features : 

There  has  become  more  clearly  defined,  the  opinion  held  by 
a  good  many  conscientious  Insurance  Commissioners,  that  they 
should  assume  in  addition  to  their  routine  and  specified  duties,  a 
tacit  moral  obligation  to  intervene  between  the  policyholder  and 
the  company,  both  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of  a  loss.  This 
attitude  could  not  be  expected  to  supplant  the  rights  of  either 
side  at  law;  but  it  nevertheless  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
the  policyholder  is  in  special  need  of  protection  and  tutelage,  and 
that  the  company  needs  paternal  restraint.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  fallacy  embraced  in  perfect  good  faith,  by  law-abiding 
public  officials  in  any  country.  Companies  cannot  afford  to  be 
disloyal  to  their  clients ;  the  consequences  of  disloyalty  are  too  far 
reaching.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  distinctly  against  pub- 
lic policy  to  minimize  the  responsibility  which  every  person  who 
undertakes  a  contract,  assumes  in  so  doing.  The  policy  of  insur- 
ance entails  obligations  on  both  parties  thereto,  in  exchange  for 
money  paid  and  received.  It  never  is  a  conditionless  contract, 
even  in  its  preliminary  and  unwritten  stages,  or  in  its  completed 
state. 

The  second  feature  has  been  the  enlargement  of  the  new 
National  Board  Classification  System.     Many  of  you  gentlemen 
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have  not  yet  come  into  touch  with  the  operation  of  this  elaborate 
scheme,  but  you  will.  And  when  you  do  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  intricacy  of  its  detail.  This  federal  plan — which  will,  ere  long, 
develop  or  retrograde  into  a  state  sub-plan — has,  as  its  foundation, 
the  theory  that  closely  analyzed  individual  class  results  will  point 
the  way  to  more  exact  individual  equities  of  rate.  But  the 
profitable  class  of  this  year  may,  irrespective  of  rate,  be  the 
unprofitable  class  next  year,  or  during  the  next  five  years.  Mean- 
while, an  incalculable  volume  of  figures  will  have  been  gathered 
together  and  carefully  tabulated.  In  the  last  resort,  however, 
there  is  only  one  key  to  the  practicable  aggregate  average  rate. 
It  is  the  underwriting  profit  of  the  whole  body  of  companies.  To 
this  one  test  every  scheme  must  yield,  whether  logically  or 
illogically;  and  this  rate  will  always  be  the  outcome  of  perpetual 
conference  between  the  purchaser  and  the  seller  of  indemnity. 
The  principal  current  advantage  that  I  perceive  in  the  day  by  day 
preparation  of  the  loss  section  of  the  system,  lies  in  the  more  close 
and  continuous  observance  which  it  compels,  of  the  causes  of  fire, 
especially  in  regard  to  over  insurance.  This  is  an  evil  which 
proofs  of  loss  are  continually  showing  to  be  far  too  prevalent,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  discover  and  deal  with  in  advance  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  claim. 

Next,  I  note  the  increasing  evidences  that  the  stream  of 
special  agency  influence  is  overflowing  into  a  new  channel.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  companies  generally  are  expecting  that 
Special  Agents  will  definitely  assume  the  responsibility  of  urging 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  vital  importance  of  the  need  of 
safe-guarding  property  against  the  common  causes  of  fire.  Be  it 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  tremendous  fire  waste  in  this 
country  is  primarily  responsible  for  adverse  and  harassing 
legislation.  In  every  instance  the  declared  motive  is  a  reduction 
in  rates.  We  know  that  the  latter  depend  on  general  loss  results ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  fire  waste  is   the  automatic  key  of  the 
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situation,  and  that  the  sponsors  of  antagonistic  legislation  will 
find  in  the  due  control  of  the  fire  waste  a  legitimate  argument 
which  we  will  not  dispute. 

The  Local  Agents  are  the  salesmen  of  what  we  have  to  offer; 
but  back  of  the  Salesman  Agent,  will  be  in  demand,  the  man  who 
can  instruct,  teach,  justify  and  explain  both  principles  and 
practice.  That  the  Special  Agents  must  primarily  be  producers 
is  as  true  as  ever,  but  their  productiveness  will  be  largely  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  instil  into  agents  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  which  will  best  teach  them  how  to  go  about  their 
salesmanship. 

Next,  I  put  on  the  list  the  development  of  the  demand  for 
protection  against  loss  due  to  earthquake.  This  class  of  insurance 
is  unique  in  that  it  can  never  be  anticipated  or  guarded  against. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  convulsion  of  Nature  and  is  properly  a  part  of 
the  collective  liability  from  whatever  cause,  carried  over  a  given 
area.  Usually  required,  for  obvious  reasons,  by  those  institutions 
or  persons  who  have  loaned  money,  it  presents  a  particularly 
interesting  problem  of  rate.  Granted  a  satisfactory  form  of  policy 
contract,  all  we  can  for  the  present  do  in  undertaking  earthquake 
insurance,  is  to  estimate,  from  the  standpoint  of  construction, 
soil,  and  geographical  location,  what  will,  or  would  be,  the  prob- 
able damage  to  any  specific  building,  due  to  a  severe  shock.  The 
law  of  average  enables  us  to  reckon  locally  with  an  interval  of  say 
40  years  between  ' 'severe  shocks;"  and  our  premium  should, 
therefore,  be  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  in,  say  40  years,  for  the 
estimated  loss,  plus  a  profit  for  the  whole  period.  From  this 
rather  primitive  method  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  amount 
of  insurance  accepted,  over  and  above  the  estimated  loss,  is  almost 
a  secondary  feature ;  and  that  the  rate  named  in  the  policy  is  little 
more  than  a  descriptive  clerical  figure,  the  number  of  dollars  of 
premium  received  being  really  the  key  of  the  quotation.  Prudence 
suggests  that  the  payment  of  interim  small  claims  shall   not  be 
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allowed  to  prejudice  the  chances  of  ultimate  profit,  hence  the 
proper  inclusion  of  a  reasonable  "exclusion"  or  "limitation" 
clause. 

Earthquake  insurance  is  a  legitimate  form  of  indemnity  for 
which  companies  should  provide;  as  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
handmaiden  or  companion  of  fire  insurance,  and  indeed,  unless 
so  regarded,  is  no  more  than  a  gamble. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  here  we  are — members  of  an 
Association  which  is  unique — which  has  a  very  valuable  insurance 
library,  second  to  none — which,  through  its  annual  volumes  has 
put  forth  a  series  of  short  studies,  technical  and  ethical,  unrivalled 
in  the  annals  of  any  insurance  organization  in  the  world — and 
which  is  now  acquiring  the  precious  halo  of  age.  It  is  our  duty 
to  live  up  to  the  ideal  that  these  very  conditions  in  themselves 
have  silently  created.  That  ideal  means,  in  brief,  good  faith  with 
each  other,  and  loyalty  to  those  principles  of  fire  insurance  which 
are  the  common  doctrine  and  property  of  us  all.  As  between  the 
members  of  the  Association,  marches  and  countermarches,  move- 
ments, offensive  and  defensive  and  all  other  combative  measures, 
need  never  entail  personal  ill-will,  and  should  never  affect  our 
enthusiam  for,  and  our  pride  in  the  Association  itself ,  which  will, 
I  hope,  live  forever  without  modifying  its  all  embracing  and 
stimulating  motto,  "Excelsior." 


Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President.  I  move  you  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  the  address  of  the  President 
and  the  reports  of  the  committees,  reporting  its  findings  at  our 
session  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown — I  second  the  motion. 

The   President — You   have   heard    the    motion,    gentlemen. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 
Carried  unanimously. 
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The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  first  paper  of 
today's  program,  written  for  us  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Manton,  who  was  for 
two  years  or  more  connected  with  one  of  the  San  Francisco  offices, 
and  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  gracious  per- 
sonalities we  have  ever  had  among  us.  He  is  now  a  prominent 
member  of  the  head  office  Foreign  Department  Staff  of  the  Lon- 
don Assurance  Corporation;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton  has  kindly 
consented  to  read  the  paper  for  him . 

Mr.  Thornton — Mr.  President.  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  paper  written  by  Mr.  Edwin  G. 
Manton. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  quite  well  while  he  was 
located  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  learned  to  appreciate  Mr.  Man- 
ton's  character  and  to  admire  his  general  knowledge  of  under- 
writing and  his  thoroughness  in  all  matters. 

Mr.  Manton  is  now  connected,  as  the  president  has  said,  with 
the  Home  Office  of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation  in  London, 
England,  and  I  occasionally  receive  interesting  personal  letters 
from  him.  I  know  you  will  enjoy  his  paper  on  "Fire  Underwrit- 
ing in  Cuba." 

Mr.  Edwin  G.  Manton — During  a  sojourn  of  two  years  on 
the  Coast  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
Conference  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  in 
1909.  I  still  retain  pleasant  recollections  of  the  interesting 
proceedings  on  that  occasion  and,  since  my  return  to  England, 
have  looked  forward  to  the  Reports  of  subsequent  meetings  of 
your  Association.  I  therefore  welcome  the  privilege  afforded  me 
by  the  invitation  of  your  worthy  President  of  contributing  towards 
the  proceedings  of  the  F.  U.  A.  P. 
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FIRE  UNDERWRITING  IN   CUBA 

By    Edwin    G.    Manton,   London    Assurance   Corporation,    London 

Cuba  is  the  largest  and,  to  the  insurance  man  at  any  rate,  the  most 
important  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Its  area  is  45,881  square  miles, 
or  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  population  of  the  Island,  according  to  the  census  of  1913,  was 
2,382,990,  of  which  number  671,477  were  classed  as  "colored."  Eapid 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  country  since 
its  freedom  from  Spanish  rule  in  1898,  and  many  improvements  in  general 
conditions  followed  the  period  during  which  the  Island  was  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  These  improvements  were  particularly 
marked  in  Havana  and  the  visitor  to  that  city  would  now  find  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  existing  conditions  with  the  insanitary  reputation  of  the 
place  only  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  Island  as  a  whole  is  now 
advertised  as  a  winter  health  resort. 

The  Cuban  Republic  was  first  established  in  1901,  but  following  an 
armed  rebellion  in  1906  the  United  States  again  took  up  the  reins  of 
government  until  the  republic  was  re-established  at  the  beginning  of  1909. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  advance  in  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  Island  since  its  government  may  be  said  to  have  been  settled. 

1907-8  1913-14 

Revenue   $  25,466,310         $  37,940,200 

Expenditure    23,309,540  33,974,147 

1908  1913 

Imports    89,967,465  132,336,932 

Exports    102,967,800  165,212,500 

It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent  of  Cuba's  exports  go  to  the  United 
States. 

In  1906  only  about  16  per  cent  of  the  area  was  under  cultivation. 
The  staple  products  are  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  on  these  depend  the  only 
notable  industries  of  the  country.  The  following  figures  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  these  industries: 

SEASON         ESTIMATED    VALUE 

Sugar 1913-14         $120,000,000 

Tobacco    1913  32,000,000 
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In  natural  resources  the  Island  also  possesses  valuable  hardwood 
forests — principally  of  cedar  and  mahogany — and  iron  is  mined  in  the 
mountainous  section  towards  the  eastern  extremity. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  main  features  of  Cuba's  claim  to  recog- 
nition, let  us  proceed  to  consider  what  more  particularly  concerns  U3,  viz., 
the  conditions  of  fire  underwriting  in  that  Island. 

Cuba  is  a  field  in  which  the  influence  of  paternalism  on  the  part  of 
the  state  is  not  developed  to  any  great  extent  and  there  is  a  comparative 
absence  of  the  repressive  legislative  requirements  which  constitute  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  business  in  the  United 
States.  A  deposit  requirement  is  in  force,  but  this  provision  finds  some 
justification  in  the  absence  of  any  companies  of  the  irresponsible  "wild  cat" 
order.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  $75,000,  for  which  approved  bonds 
of  the  country  must  be  lodged  with  the  treasurer-general.  The  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  municipality  of  Havana  are  an  accepted  security  and 
are  deposited  by  several  of  the  admitted  companies. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  only  one  company  had  availed  itself — 
by  erecting  its  own  office  building — of  the  alternative  requirement  of  an 
investment   in  real  estate. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation,  the  demands  made  upon  the  companies  are 
less  onerous  than  in  the  United  States  generally.  A  tax  of  2y2  per  cent 
upon  premiums  is  collected  by  the  government,  a  municipal  charge  of  $200 
per  annum  is  levied  on  the  business  of  insurance  agencies  in  Havana  and 
a  further  $50  per  annum  is  collected  on  account  of  provincial  taxation. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  requirements  and  the  formalities  necessary 
to  secure  admission  to  the  field,  the  transaction  of  fire  insurance  business 
is  unattended  by  any  of  the  irksome  regulations-  which  confront  the  com- 
panies  in   the  United   States. 

In  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  indeed  in  most  countries  throughout  the 
world,  proof  is  not  lacking  that  the  business  of  fire  insurance  can  be  con- 
ducted to  the  satisfaction  of  policy-holders  without  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities  and  the  passage  of  restrictive  legislation  ostensibly  designed  to 
protect  the  insuring  public. 

According  to  the  latest  published  record  there  are  twenty-four  com- 
panies officially  represented  in  Cuba,  of  which  eighteen  are  British,  two 
American,  two  German,  one  French  and  one  Swiss.  There  is  in  addition 
one  native  company,  "La  Mercantil,"  and  one  mutual  concern,  "El  Iris." 
No   statistics   are   available   showing   the  aggregate   premiums   collected   by 
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these  companies,  but  the  total  premium  income  from  risks  in  Havana  and 
suburbs  amounted  in  1913  to  $944,741.  Owing  to  the  general  excellence  of 
the  physical  conditions  in  the  capital  this  city  business  is  very  favorably 
regarded  by  the  companies  and  competition  is  becoming  increasingly  keen. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  chief  representatives  of  insurance  companies 
are  also  identified  with  other  commercial  interests,  the  majority  of  them, 
by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the  sugar  or  tobacco  trades,  being  in  a 
favorable  position  to  control  an  important  volume  of  business  in  one  or 
both  of  these  classes. 

Representation  in  the  provincial  towns  is  secured  through  the  medium 
of  sub-agents  of  the  "non-recording"  class,  it  being  the  general  custom 
to  issue  all  policies  from  the  chief  agency  in  Havana.  By  the  rules  of 
the  Insurance  Association  such  representation  is  limited  to  one  agency  in 
any  town  and  all  appointments  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Association. 
Regular  special  agency  service  as  provided  in  the  United  States  is  dispensed  , 
with,  but  the  Island  is  visited  at  intervals  by  head  office  inspectors. 

The  general  policy  conditions  observed  by  the  British  offices  differ 
materially  from  any  in  use  on  the  Coast  and  in  some  respects  afford  greater 
protection  to  the  companies  than  the  average  American  form.  The  80  per 
cent  Co-insurance  Clause  (New  York  standard)  has  been  introduced  in 
connection  with  insurances  on  sugar  warehouses  and  estates,  wholesale 
tobacco  stores  and  certain  public  warehouses  in  Havana,  but  otherwise  all 
business  is   subject  to   the   average  clause,   which  reads: 

"If  the  property  hereby  insured  shall,  at  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire, 
be  collectively  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  insured  thereon,  then  the 
Insured  shall  be  considered  as  being  his  own  Insurer  for  the  difference 
and  shall  bear  a  ratable  proportion  of  the  loss  accordingly." 

A  standard  wording  containing  the  American  form  of  Distribution 
Clause  and  other  provisions  commonly  inserted  in  the  States  is  prescribed 
for  open  policies  covering  stocks  of  sugar  anywhere  throughout  the  Island. 
Policy  wordings  otherwise  are  not  encumbered  by  the  permits  and  conces- 
sions so  frequently  introduced  by  brokers  on  the  Coast. 

A  useful  detail  generally  furnished  by  agents  in  wording  policies  is  a 
reference  to  the  construction  and  occupation  of  immediately  adjoining 
buildings  which,  in  the  absence  of  maps,  assists  the  proper  consideration 
of  a  risk. 

The  majority  of  the  companies  are  prepared  on  payment  of  an  extra 
premium    to    waive   the    earthquake   clause   in   their    policy    conditions   but, 
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although   tremors   are   of   frequent    occurrence   in   the    eastern   end   of   the 
Island,  there  has  evidently  been  little  demand  for  this  additional  protection. 

The  necessary  co-operation  between  companies  is  secured  through  the 
medium  of  a  local  association  embracing  in  its  membership  all  the  com- 
panies authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Island  except  the  mutual  company 
above  mentioned.  This  association  is  affiliated  to  The  Fire  Offices'  Com- 
mittee in  London  and  acts  generally  on  recommendations  of  that  body. 

Meetings  are  held  by  the  Association  at  least  once  a  month  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  questions  within  its  jurisdiction.  Two  separate  tariffs 
are  published  by  the  Association,  one  applicable  to  risks  in  Havana  and 
suburbs  and  the  other  to  business  in  the  remainder  of  the  Island.  Both 
these  tariffs  are  printed  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Provision  is  made  in  each  tariff  for  about  300  classes  of  risk  and  special 
ratings  are  recorded  as  sub-sections  under  their  respective  classes.  These 
special  ratings  are  promulgated  without  reference  to  any  analytical  system 
but  are  fixed,  by  vote  of  the  Association,  on  the  request  of  individual  mem- 
bers, as  concessions  upon  normal  rates.  In  case  an  inspection  is  called  for, 
a  committee  of  two  or  three  members  is  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Special 
rating  upon  anything  like  the  scale  in  vogue  on  the  Coast  is  unknown. 

The  ordinary  tariff  rates  are   graded  according  to  construction,   three 
classes  being  provided  for,  viz.: 
Massive 

Mixed    (less  than  50  per  cent  frame)    and  iron 
Frame,  or  less  than  50  per  cent  massive. 

Varying  surcharges  are  prescribed  for  inferior  roofing,  and  exposure. 
Acetylene  or  gasoline  lighting  arrangements,  and  cinematograph  machines 
not  installed  in  accordance  with  standard  regulations  are  also  suitably 
penalized. 

Frame  ranges  carry  the  rate  for  the  highest  rated  occupancy  they 
contain  without  addition  for  the  number  of  buildings  comprising  the  range. 

Term  business  is  accepted  on  the  following  basis: 
Three  years,  2y2  times  the  annual  rate. 
Five     years,  4       times  the  annual  rate. 
These  long  term  discounts  do  not  apply  to  retail  mercantile  risks  or  special 
hazards. 

The  New  York  scale  is  in  force  for  short  term  business  but  for  insur- 
ance effected  for  more  than  one  month  (excepting  those  on  contents  of 
public  warehouses)  fractions  of  a  month  are  not  allowed  for  in  cancellations. 
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Special  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  Association  for  the  compen- 
sation of  agents  who  have  suffered  loss  of  business  through  tariff  infrac- 
tions committed  by  competitors  in  membership  of  the  Association.  The 
only  standing  committee  is  elected  annually  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating 
upon  complaints  of  such  infractions.  The  right  of  appeal  to  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  is  granted  by  the  rules.  Penalties  under  these 
rules  range  from  a  fine  of  $50,  payable  to  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
to  the  payment,  to  the  prejudiced  agent  or  agents,  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
proper  tariff  premium  for  the  risk  forming  the  subject  of  the  complaint. 

Despite  these  protective  measures  complaints  of  rebating  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  and  but  for  the  provision  that  charges  must  be  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  the  "compensation  committee"  would 
presumably  be  fully  occupied. 

The  most  common  offence  is  apparently  the  payment  of  excess  brok- 
erage and  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  effort  made  some 
years  ago  to  establish  a  registered  brokers'  association,  with  a  pledge  and 
proper  penalties,  did  not  succeed. 

Special  brokerage  terms  are  authorized  for  the  business  of  the  tobacco 
trust  and  also  for  insurances  effected  through  the  medium  of  brokers  in  the 
United  States,  where  several  of  the  leading  companies  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  bind  Cuban  risks. 

Competition  between  the  agents  of  authorized  companies  is  decidedly 
keen  and  underground  writing  by  unadmitted  companies  has  assumed  such 
proportions  in  recent  years  that  further  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  established  agencies  is  being  demanded.  In  view  of  the  evasion  of  the 
tax  requirements  by  these  unadmitted  companies  some  action  in  the  direction 
indicated  will  probably  be  taken  by  the  treasury  department  in  the  near 
future. 

Losses  are  reported  to  the  Association  but  the  names  of  interested 
companies  are  not  recorded.  By  agreement  of  the  offices  the  insured  is 
required,  before  his  claim  is  paid,  to  produce  a  judicial  certificate  showing 
that  the  official  investigation  exonerated  him  from  blame  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  the  fire.  As  in  Mexico  such  an  investigation  is  made  in  the 
case  of  all  fires.  The  production  of  the  judicial  certificate  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  in  a  particular  case,  by  general  consent  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  this  requirement  would  have  a  marked 
influence  towards  the  elimination  of  moral  hazard  but  there  is  little  doubt 
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that  the  majority  of  fires  in  Cuba  are  of  wilful  origin.  This  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  insufficient  to  secure 
conviction  in  the  case  of  incendiarism,  it  being  necessary  to  catch  the 
culprit  in  "flagrante  delicto.'9  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  conviction 
for  arson  is  therefor  practically  unheard  of  and  that  the  insurance  of 
small  country  stores  constitutes  the  least  desirable  business  in  the  Island. 
The  relative  importance  of  insurance  interests  in  Havana  is  shown  by 
the  following  comparison  of  the  population  in  the  capital  and  in  the  chief 
towns  throughout  the  provinces  in  1913: 

Havana 353,509 

Santiago    45,470 

Matanzas    36,009 

Cienfuegos    30,100 

Cameguey    29,616 

Cardenas    24,280 

The  general  mercantile  business  in  the  foregoing  provincial  towns  is 
of  course  limited,  but  this  is  supplemented  during  the  sugar  season  by  large 
lines  on  warehouse  risks  in  the  ports  of  Cienfuegos,  Matanzas  and  Cardenas. 

Physical  conditions  in  the  provincial  towns  vary  considerably  and 
fire  protective  measures  compare  unfavorably  with  those  in  Havana.  There 
is  a  certain  congestion  on  the  water  front  at  some  of  the  sugar  shipping 
ports  and  surroundings  calling  for  attention,  as  warehouses  are  to  be  found 
exposed  by  special  hazards.  At  Caibarien  and  Sagua  la  Grande,  also  sugar 
ports,  a  number  of  the  warehouses  are  partly  built  on  pile  supports  over 
the  water.  Each  of  these  provincial  towns,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  present 
special  features  for  the  consideration  of  the  insurance  man.  In  Santiago, 
for  instance,  the  water  supply  is  notoriously  defective  in  the  higher  levels 
of  the  town  while  in  a  number  of  smaller  places  there  are  elements  of 
conflagration  hazard  which  can  not  prudently  be  ignored. 

In  the  capital,  structural  conditions  are  more  uniform,  comparing 
favorably  with  those  of  the  larger  cities  on  the  Coast.  As  the  result  of 
building  regulations  which  have  been  in  force  for  many  years  inferior  con- 
struction is  confined  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  to  a  few  fairly  isolated 
positions  on  the  bay  front. 

The  "Old  City"  of  about  200  blocks  presents  marked  physical  conges- 
tion and  there  is  also  a  considerable  accumulation  of  values  as  the  prin- 
cipal wholesale  stores  are  located  in  this  district.     These  risks  are   often 
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of  fairly  large  area,  street  widths  are  narrow,  generally  twenty-one  feet 
and  occasionally  only  eighteen  feet,  while  unprotected  communications  or 
overlooking  exposures  are  common  defects  in  the  hearts  of  the  blocks. 

These  conflagration  factors,  though  serious  in  themselves,  are  so  modi- 
fied by  the  solidity  of  the  old  Spanish  buildings  that,  in  spite  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets,  there  is  no  record  of  fire  having  spread  from  block  to 
block.  In  examining  the  scenes  of  three  fires  in  this  part  of  the  city  the 
writer  was  surprised  to  note  the  absence  of  damage  to  surroundings  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  exposures  which  existed. 

A  few  of  the  most  modern  buildings  are  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete,  or  of  concrete  blocks,  but  the  prevailing  construction  is  "manpos- 
teria,"  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  burnt  brick,  rough  stone  and  cement.  External 
and  party  walls  of  this  composition  are  often  two  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 
The  roofs  generally  are  flat,  constructed  of  tiles  laid  on  heavy  beams 
covered  with  a  layer  of  boards  or  crossed  by  light  lathing  to  support  the 
tiles.  Parapet  walls  carried  one  or  two  feet  above  the  roof  level  are  a 
usual  feature.  The  intermediate  floors  of  buildings  are  commonly  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  the  "azotea"  roofs  above  described.  In 
mercantile  risks  the  undersides  of  the  floor  beams  are  rarely  covered. 

Openings  on  street  frontages  are  relatively  small  but  the  climatic  condi- 
tions make  it  desirable  to  admit  air  from  all  possible  points  and  the  exist- 
ence of  side  and  rear  exposures  and  large  floor  openings  is  therefore  notice- 
able. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  principal  retail  streets  sun  screens  of  canvas  are 
drawn  horizontally  between  the  first  floor  levels  of  opposing  buildings  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  connection  with  the  wholesale  stores  was  that 
the  staff  of  apprentices  sleep  and  take  their  meals  in  the  store.  (This 
system  has  recently  been  abolished.)  Passing  an  open  door  after  business 
hours  one  may  see  them  engaged,  in  the  midst  of  their  stock,  in  a  quiet 
game  of  cards  or  dominoes. 

The  Prado,  138  feet  wide,  the  Central  Plaza  and  the  Campo  de  Marte 
constitute  an  excellent  fire  break  between  the  "Old  City"  and  the  remaining 
portions  of  Havana  in  which  occupancies  are  more  varied.  The  same  sub- 
stantial construction  prevails  in  the  more  modern  districts.  In  several  parts 
of  the  city  light  structures  of  wood  and  glass  are  found  on  the  flat  roofs, 
but  these  are  generally  small  and  rarely  grouped  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form   a   menace   to   surrounding   buildings. 
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The  frontages  of  many  of  the  modern  blocks  are  constructed  with 
"portales."  The  upper  floors  of  the  buildings  are  carried  out  beyond  the 
ground  and  mezzanine  frontage  and  supported  on  solid  arches  or  columns, 
thus  affording  a  sheltered  sidewalk. 

Dwelling  house  property,  both  as  regards  buildings  and  contents,  is 
largely  uninsured  in  these  solidly  built  quarters,  business  of  this  class  being 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Insurances  may  be  effected  to  protect  mortgage  interests  in  buildings 
but  the  volume  of  preferred  business  written  is  small. 

A  substantial  premium  income  attaches  to  the  tobacco  risks  in  Havana. 
From  a  physical  standpoint  the  warehouse  constitutes  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able classes  of  business,  but  in  the  insurance  of  tobacco  stocks  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  particularly  susceptible  to  water  and  smoke 
damage  so  that  an  outbreak  of  limited  extent  may  produce  a  relatively 
heavy  loss.  This  factor  is  all  the  more  important  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
grades  of  tobacco. 

These  warehouses  present  a  few  distinctive  features.  They  mostly 
comprise  several  lock-up  deposits,  often  opening  on  to  a  central  "patio" 
which  improves  the  accessibility  of  the  various  compartments.  The  only 
internal  woodwork  allowed  is  in  the  shape  of  movable  shelves  or  platforms, 
which  must  be  raised  12"  from  the  ground.  Where  selecting  is  done, 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  is  usually  loose  in  course  of  conditioning  but  the 
main  storage  is  in  bales  wrapped  with  palm  leaves.  Beyond  the  handling 
of  the  tobacco  during  conditioning  the  only  process  carried  on  is  that  of 
stripping  the  leaf  from  the  stalk,  this  also  being  done  by  hand.  Excellent 
order  is  usually  found  in  the  arrangement  of  these  risks. 

Cigar  factories,  though  favorably  regarded,  are  somewhat  less  desirable 
as  fire  risks  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  hands  employed  and  the 
fact  that  these,  whether  male  or  female,  invariably  smoke  while  at  work. 
The  provision  of  work  benches  necessitates  a  larger  amount  of  internal 
woodwork  and  some  arrangement  for  the  finished  stock  is  usual.  An 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  industry  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  Cuban  cigars  exported  during  1913  was  183,000,000. 
Without  a  mould  or  a  pattern  to  follow,  the  cigar  maker  turns  out  seventy- 
five,  or  even  one  hundred  cigars  a  day,  all  indentical  in  shape,  size  and 
weight.  In  the  largest  factory  inspected  by  the  writer  accommodation  was 
provided  for  3000  employees. 
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Mention  may  perhaps  be  made  of  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  cigar  fac- 
tories in  Havana,  although  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  fire  risk.  Working 
"by  the  piece/'  and  highly  paid,  the  cigar  maker  insists  on  being  amused. 
This  amusement  takes  the  form  of  being  read  to  aloud.  In  almost  every 
factory  a  professional  reader,  engaged  and  paid  by  the  hands  themselves, 
occupies  a  pulpit  in  the  centre  of  the  room  for  several  hours  daily,  regaling 
his  audience  with  newspapers  and  novels  in   a  truly  dramatic  tone. 

Cigarette  factories,  as  may  be  imagined,  present  additional  elements 
of  risk  and  when  these  are  found  in  conjunction  with  cigar  factories  a 
restriction  of  line  is  advisable.  In  a  large  factory  the  machinery  is  of  an 
intricate  nature  with  chutes,  running  through  the  various  floors,  for  the 
passage  of  materials,  the  dust  hazard  from  the  cutting  and  cleaning  machines 
is  considerable,  while  the  preparation  of  paper  and  the  existence  of  large 
stocks  of  cardboard  boxes  for  packing  all  conduce  to  make  this  a  less 
desirable   class. 

Dependent  upon  the  tobacco  trade  are  a  number  of  printers'  risks 
producing  cigar  bands  and  the  brilliantly  colored  box  labels,  while  outside 
the  closely-built  portions  of  the  city  there  are  several  large  sawmills  which, 
in  conjunction  with  adjacent  box  factories,  convert  the  native  cedar  into  the 
familiar  cigar  boxes.  These  sawmills  are  mostly  of  frame  construction  and 
are  recognized  as  heavy  risks.  Fortunately  their  situation  is  such  that  they 
do  not  expose  any  important  section  of  the  city. 

Excepting  El  Vedado,  where  there  are  a  number  of  fine  detached  resi- 
dences, most  of  which  are  massively  built,  structural  conditions  in  Havana 
suburbs  are  considerably  less  favorable.  Values,  however,  are  light  and,  in 
the  districts  where  construction  is  mixed,  the  buildings  are  of  limited  height. 
The  walls  of  timber  built  risks  are  usually  of  "tablas"  or  fairly  thick 
boards,  fixed  flush  on  to  the  frame-work,  the  roofing  being,  generally,  of 
tiles.  Such  a  structure  will  be  recognized  as  a  better  risk  than  the  frame, 
shingle-roofed  building  of  the  United  States. 

The  fire  department  of  Havana  is  a  voluntary  institution  of  some  800 
members  employing  a  paid  staff  of  about  fifty  men.  The  equipment  hardly 
bears  comparison  with  that  found  in  the  largest  cities  on  the  Coast,  but  the 
Havana  fire  department  has  earned  a  good  reputation  for  efficiency. 

An  adequate  water  supply  is  obtained  from  springs  eight  miles  from 
the  city  and  conveyed  by  a  single  brick  conduit  to  service  reservoirs  in 
the  outskirts.  The  average  pressure  in  the  city  was  only  fourteen  pounds 
at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  but  arrangements  for  the  improvement  of 
this  feature  were  then  contemplated. 
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Telephonic  communication  exists  between  the  principal  fire  stations  and 
the  residences  of  all  members  of  the  department.  The  homes  of  about  400 
members  are  indicated  by  signs  as  official  stations  for  alarms  of  fire.  The 
police  also  co-operate  in  circulating  alarms  by  a  code  of  whistle  signals 
which  notifies  the  location  of  an  outbreak  of  fire. 

Having  considered  the  more  important  aspects  of  our  business  in  the 
capital  let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  country  districts,  confining  our  attention 
to  the  principal  products. 

To  see  the  fragrant  weed  growing  under  the  best  conditions  one  turns 
westward  from  Havana,  into  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  In  the  "vegas" 
or  plantations  towards  the  extremity  of  this  province  the  highest  grades  of 
Cuban  tobacco  are  produced,  the  leaf  from  this  region  which  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  aromatic  being  classified  as^  "Vuelta  Aba  jo."  Such 
is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  tobacco  may  be  planted,  grown  and  gath- 
ered in  ninety  days.  The  crop  in  1913  is  reported  to  have  amounted  to 
560,633  bales,  representing  a  weight  of  nearly  75,000,000  pounds. 

A  modern  development  in  tobacco  culture  is  the  use  of  a  canopy  of 
fine  canvas,  of  the  weight  of  cheesecloth,  supported  on  poles  above  the 
plants,  which  under  this  method  of  cultivation  attain  a  greater  height  and 
produce  leaves  of  finer  texture. 

The  tobacco  leaves  are  selected,  dried  and  cured  on  the  spot.  The 
drying  sheds  on  the  plantations  are  wooden  sheds,  generally  roofed  with 
palm  thatch,  and  containing  the  necessary  racks  across  which  the  stalks  are 
suspended.  Barbed  wire  fencing  may  be  found  surrounding  the  sheds  and 
during  the  drying  season  a  watchman,  provided  with  a  gun  in  lieu  of  a 
clock,  is  usually  ready  to  receive  any  nocturnal  visitors.  These  drying 
sheds  can  not  be  regarded  as  desirable  risks  but  insurances  on  them  are 
placed  as  an  accompaniment  to  city  warehouse  lines  and  they  carry  high 
rates. 

Besides  its  reputation  as  a  tobacco  growing  district  the  Province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  also  produces  pineapples  on  a  large  scale  and  experiments  are 
now  being  made  in  the   cultivation   of  cotton. 

The  main  source  of  Cuba's  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
sugar  estates  throughout  the  Island.  These  are  chiefly  located  in  the 
Provinces  of  Havana,  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara  and  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  competition  from  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  the  cultivation  of 
cane  is  showing  continued  expansion.  The  last  crop  produced  the  record 
yield   of  2,535,344  tons,  representing   an  estimated  value   of  $120,000,000. 
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The  estates  vary  in  area  from  about  2000  to  50,000  acres  and  it  is 
claimed  that  on  good  soil  five  or  six  crops  are  obtainable  without  replanting. 
Fires  in  the  canefields  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially  when  the 
crops  are  ripening,  but  the  resulting  losses  fall  on  the  planters  as  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  companies  to  cover  the  risk  of  growing  canes  in  Cuba. 

The  grinding  season  extends  from  December  to  May,  and  during  this 
period  work  on  the  plantations  usually  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  the  mills 
working  day  and  night  with  brief  intervals  for  overhauling  the  machinery. 
In  the  handling  of  last  season's  crop  176  "Bateyes"  or  mills  were  engaged 
as  against  163  in  1913. 

The  cut  canes  are  loaded  into  carts  which  are  drawn  to  the  mill  by 
bullock  teams.  On  a  few  estates  an  electric  railroad  is .  employed  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  crop.  The  machinery  in  a  modern  sugar  mill  is  of  such 
a  complicated  character  that  no  description  of  the  process  of  sugar  extrac- 
tion will  be  attempted.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  important  mills 
are  extensive  and  lofty  structures,  largely  built  of  corrugated  iron  or  steel 
or  balk  timber  framework,  with  the  boiler  house  in  a  separate  section. 

In  the  rating  of  these  mills  the  character  of  the  machinery,  as  well  as 
the  class  of  construction,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  mills  equipped 
with   the   more   up-to-date   appliances  being  preferentially  regarded. 

This   differentiation   is   illustrated  by  the  following  classification: 

1.  Mills   equipped  with   "triple   effect"   machinery   and   provided  with 
green  megass  burner. 

2.  Mills  equipped  with  "triple  effect''  machinery  without  green  megass 
burner. 

3.  Mills  with  vacuum  pan  process  with  green  megass  burner. 

4.  Mills  with  vacuum  pan  process  without  green  megass  burner. 

5.  Mills    with    distillery    attached     (stock    not    exceeding    twenty-five 
hogsheads). 

6.  Mills    with   distillery   attached    (stock   exceeding    twenty-five   hogs- 
heads). 

In  the  absence  of  a  green  megass  burner  the  megass  or  trash  is  usually 
burnt  as  fuel  and  there  is  the  hazard  of  an  accumulation  of  this  material 
around  the  boiler  firing  place. 

Sugar  mills  as  a  class  have  yielded  favorable  results  and  competition 
for  the  business  is  decidedly  keen.  Apart  from  the  physical  distinctions 
outlined  the  principal  factor  for  consideration  in  connection  with  this  class 
is  the  ear°  and  management  of  risks. 
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The  country  districts  offer  little  desirable  business  beyond  that  already 
referred  to.  Dwelling  risks  of  other  than  inferior  construction  are  not 
obtainable  in  any  volume,  and  as  regards  mercantile  risks  the  utmost  care 
is  necessary  in  the  investigation  of  moral  hazard. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  fire  insurance  conditions  in 
Cuba.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  suffice  to  show  that  although  the 
Island  does  not  possess  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  Pacific  Coast  field 
it  nevertheless  presents  many  interesting  considerations  for  the  fire  under- 
writer. 


The  President — While  Mr.  Manton's  subject  is  unfamiliar  to 
us,  I  feel  that  it  is  for  that  very  reason  noteworthy;  and  the 
interest  with  which  it  has  been  followed,  is  the  best  proof  to  me 
that  you  have  all  appreciated  his  continued  interest  in  this 
Association. 

Next  in  regular  order  is  a  contribution  on  the  subject  of 
"Cotton,"  by  Martyn  J.  Troy,  of  my  own  office,  but  with  your 
permission,  I  will  transfer  it  to  the  afternoon  session;  and  will 
now  call  on  Mr.  Claude  W.  Mitchell,  a  well  known  member  of 
the  Electrical  Engineers'  staff  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
to  read  us  a  paper  on  a  subject  to  which  he  has  given  much 
thought.- 

Mr.  Mitchell — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  We  had 
planned  to  have  a  couple  of  moving  picture  machines  here 
today  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  article.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  neither  of  them  is  at  hand,  so  you  will  have  to  content 
yourselves  with  the  paper  itself. 
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HAZARDS  OF   THE   MOTION   PICTURE  THEATRE 

By    Claude   W.    Mitchell,    Board    of    Fire    Underwriters,    San    Francisco 

As  advancement  is  made  in  any  one  of  the  many  and  various  industries 
or  business  enterprises  of  the  world  it  is  not  only  that  particular  one  which 
is  affected  by  the  change.  Some  are  advanced  automatically  and  others 
must,  perforce,  exert  themselves  to  keep  up  the  pace  or  fall  hopelessly 
behind  in  the  race. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  at  the  head  of  the 
latter  class  stands  the  fire  insurance  business  or  profession,  if  you  please, 
and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  has  to  deal  with  hazards  and  the 
means  of  eliminating  them.  Look  back  just  a  few  years  and  think  of  some 
of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  various  manufacturing  processes,  of 
new  industries  that  have  been  developed  and  of  the  new  devices  and  articles 
of  utility  that  have  been  placed  on  the  market.  Even  though  an  insurance  en- 
gineer may  have  been  an  expert  in  his  line  ten  years  ago,  of  how  much  value 
would  he  be  to  the  fire  underwriter  today  had  he  not  kept  tab  on  these  new 
things  and  studied   their   attendant   hazards'? 

The  industries  that  have  been  born  and  developed  within  the  last  few 
years  are  many  but  the  one  which  in  a  great  many  ways  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  is  the  motion  picture  industry.  Under  this  heading  is  included 
not  only  the  "movie"  theatre  where  you  take  your  family  or  a  part  of  some 
other  man's  family  at  a  "jitney"  per,  but  the  production  of  the  picture  films 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  films  themselves  as  well  as  the  many  devices 
used  in  the  business. 

Each  branch  of  the  industry  has  its  hazards  which  might  be  studied 
profitably,  but  in  this  paper  I  will  try  only  to  deal  briefly  with  the  "projec- 
tion" end  of  the  business,  considering  hazards  of  the  motion  picture  theatre 
and  what  means  have  been  taken  or  recommended  to  minimize  those  hazards. 
For  this  purpose  we  will  consider  only  the  theatre  devoted  entirely  to  the 
projection  of  motion  pictures. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  motion  picture  theatre  is  the  operating 
room  and  the  most  important  thing  in  the  operating  room  is  the  operator. 
If  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  I  might  say  he  is  "the  man  behind  the 
gun"  upon  whom  everything  depends.  If  he  thoroughly  understands  his 
business,  is  careful  and  reliable  then  all  hazards  may  be  considered  as  con- 
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siderably  minimized  to  begin  with.  But  all  too  often  he  does  not  possess 
these  qualifications.  Not  so  very  long  ago  all  that  was  considered  necessary 
to  be  an  operator  was  to  know  how  to  turn  a  crank  and  splice  a  film,  and 
many  a  man  has  started  in  the  business  with  just  about  that  much  and  no 
more  to  fit  him  for  it.  Fortunately  for  the  insurance  companies  many  of 
these  have  been  eliminated  but  some  of  them  are  still  operating.  To  be 
sure  they  may  become  more  or  less  proficient  in  the  art  of  projection  but 
unless  they  have  very  conscientiously  applied  themselves  they  can  not  be 
proficient  in  their  knowledge  of  other  essential  things.  To  begin  with,  a 
competent  operator  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
electric  current  and  the  various  electrical  devices  he  is  obliged  to  handle. 
One  of  the  things  he  should  not  do  is  to  smoke  while  on  duty. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  were  a  law,  either  state  or  national,  which 
required  operators  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  before  they  were  allowed 
to  operate  a  motion  picture  machine. 

An  operating  room  should  be  only  what  its  name  implies.  It  should 
not  be  used  for  the  storage  of  anything  not  used  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  nor  should  it  be  used  as  a  machine  shop.  Our 
rules  for  the  construction  of  operating  rooms  designate  certain  sizes  for 
them  according  to  the  number  of  machines  to  be  placed  therein.  In  order 
that  the  operator  may  do  his  work  satisfactorily  and  safely  it  is  necessary 
that  he  have  plenty  of  room  on  either  side  of  and  back  of  the  machine. 
Therefore,  operating  rooms  should  not  be  smaller  than  the  dimensions 
given.  While  there  is  no  objection  to  making  the  room  slightly  larger,  if 
desired,  yet  it  is  objectionable  to  increase  sizes  very  much.  Experience  has 
shown  that  almost  invariably  the  unused  space  in  a  room  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  the  machines  will  sooner  or  later  be  utilized  for  storage  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business  (and  that  was  not  so  very  long  ago), 
before  the  formulation  of  rules  governing  construction  and  installation, 
almost  any  kind  of  a  place  was  considered  good  enough  to  install  the 
machine.  No  consideration  whatever  was  given  either  to  the  comfort  of 
the  operator  or  to  the  safety  from  fire.  Now  the  National  Electrical  Code, 
'which  is  the  recognized  standard  for  electrical  construction,  has  this  rule 
for  the  construction  of  the  operating  room: 

"Machine  must  be  placed  in  an  enclosure  or  house  made  of  suitable 
fireproof  material;  must  be  ventilated  properly  so  as  to  carry  the  smoke 
and  products  of  combustion  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  building,  properly 
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lighted  and  large  enough  for  operator  to  walk  freely  on  either  side  or  back 
of  machine.  All  openings  into  this  booth  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely closed  by  doors  or  shutters  constructed  of  the  same  or  equally  good  fire- 
resisting  material  as  the  booth  itself.  Doors  or  covers  must  be  arranged 
so  as  to  be  held  normally  closed  by  spring  hinges  or  equivalent  devices." 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  such  precautions  be  taken?  Simply  because 
of  the  highly  inflammable  character  of  the  film  used  in  producing  the 
picture.     This  film  is  made  of  nitro-cellulose. 

Cellulose  is  the  structural  material  of  vegetation,  the  substance  of 
which  the  walls  of  plant  cells  are  composed.  The  union  of  a  number  of 
cells  produces  a  fiber,  and  the  fibers  occur  in  the  form  of  bundles,  except 
in  the  case  of  cotton  where  cellulose  in  ultimate  fibers  is  presented  to  us 
by  nature.  Cellulose  fibers  are  physically  very  tough  and  chemically  inert. 
These  properties  adapt  cellulose  wonderfully  for  its  use  in  the  arts.  The 
various  fibers  have  different  chemical  compositions  and  there  are,  therefore, 
many  varieties  of  cellulose. 

Cellulose  has  been  found  by  analysis  to  be  composed  of  carbon  44.2 
per  cent,  hydrogen  6.3  per  cent  and  oxygen  49.5  per  cent.  It  is  a  white, 
amorphous,  firm,  elastic  substance,  which  burns  quietly  with  a  luminous 
flame  and  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  with  cullulose  produces  cellulose  nitrates.  These 
burn  very  rapidly,  the  rate  of  combustion  increasing  with  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen.  The  maximum  theoretical  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  14.14  per 
cent.  The  most  highly  nitrated  products  contain  13.3  to  13.7  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  are  known  as  gun-cottons.  Gun-cotton  is  ignited  by  shock, 
differing  in  this  respect  also  from  other  cellulose  nitrates. 

Smokeless  powders  and  gelatine  dynamites  contain  from  12.4  to  12.8 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  They  require  a  detonator  for  explosion.  Celluloids 
contain  from  10.8  to  11.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  the  nitro-cellulose  from 
which  photographic  film  is  made  contains  about  12  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
which  places  it  about  half  way  between  celluloid  and  smokeless  powder. 

Nitro-cellulose  film  contains  oxygen  in  such  a  state  that  under  certain 
conditions  this  oxygen  aids  in  supporting  the  combustion  of  the  substance 
itself  without  the  necessity  of  having  an  addition  of  air  in  any  material 
quantity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  film  a  solution  is  made  of  the  nitro-cellulose 
and  camphor  in  a  mixture  of  wood  alcohol,  amylacetate  and  other  solvents, 
and  this  is  poured  on  a  smooth  surface  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  forming 
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a  film.     The  surface  used  is  either  flat  glass  tables  or  a  revolving  drum  with 
red  surface.     When  dry  the  film  is  stripped  off,  slit  into  the 
desired  width  and  cut  into  lengths. 

From  this  description  of  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  film,  we  find 
it  is  highly  inflammable,  and  too  many  precautions  cannot  be  taken  to 
guard  against  the  hazard  which  its  use  introduces.  There  are.  however,  on 
the  market  today  a  few  kinds  of  so-called  "non-inflammable"  film.  This  is 
not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  non-inflammable.  Properly  speaking,  it 
is  slow-burning.  As  compared  with  common  newspaper,  this  film  is  found 
to  be  less  flammable  and  its  rate  of  combustion  slower.  It  cannot  be  burned 
on  reels  in  the  metal  magazines  ordinarily  used  on  projecting  machines. 
Even  when  ignited  in  a  loose  mass  in  a  large  receiving  box,  such  as  is  some- 
times used,  the  resulting  fire  is  sluggish,  spreads  slowly  and  is  not  expl 
in  character.  The  oxygen  in  this  film  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  does  not 
support  combustion  as  it  does  in  the  nitro-cellulose  type.  When  the  slow- 
burning  film  is  used  the  recognized  hazards  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  moving  picture  equipments  are  judged  to  be  greatly  reduced  as  compared 
with  hazards  present  when  ordinary  film  is  used.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  all  motion  picture  producers  use  nothing  but  the  slow-burning  film, 
then  our  present  requirements  may  be  modified  somewhat,  but  with  condi- 
tions as  they  now  exist,  we  are  forced  to  provide  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  the  ordinary,  highly  inflammable  film. 

Our  first   effort   is   to   provide   a   suitable   room   in  which   to   house   the 
moving   picture    machines    and   to    have    this    room    so   constructed    that,    in 
event  of  fire  within  it,  the  fire  shall  be  -confined  therein  -and  not  alio" 
spread  to   other  parts   of   the  building.     To   accomplish   this   purpose   it   is 
necessary  that  the  room  be  constructed  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 

One  of  the  best  types  of  construction  is  that  which  requires  sheet  metal 
bolted  or  riveted  to  iron  or  steel  frame.  The  frame  should  not  be  lighter 
than  lxlx%-inch  angle  bars  or  lxlxl-inch  tee  bars  and  spaced  not  more 
than  four  feet  apart.  Sheathing  should  be  of  sheet  iron  not  less  than  No. 
24  U.  S.  standard  gauge  in  thickness.  All  vertical  joints  between  sheets 
should  come  over  and  be  fastened  to  one  of  the  parts  of  the  frame.  Hori- 
zontal joints  may  be  fastened  with  a  riveted  lap  joint,  allowing  a  lap  of 
one   inch. 

Another  type  of  construction  equally  as  good,  and  perhaps  even  better 
than  the  one  just  given,  makes  use  of  the  same  kind  of  a  framework  but 
instead  of  having  sheet  iron  for  sheathing,  hard  asbestos  board  at  least  one- 
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fourth  inch  in  thickness  is  required.  This  is  not  the  ordinary  flexible 
asbestos  which  comes  in  rolls  but  is  a  rigid  material  sometimes  called 
asbestos  wood.  It  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  sizes  by  means  of  a  saw 
and  the  bolt  holes  have  to  be  drilled  through  it.  Joints  in  this  material 
should  be  covered  with  a  strip  of  it  of  the  same  thickness  and  three  inches 
wide. 

In  building  of  absolutely  fireproof  construction  an  operating  room 
having  the  same  type  of  construction  throughout  would  be  acceptable.  It 
would  be  preferable,  however,  to  have  the  walls  here  made  of  hard  plaster 
and  thicker  than  usual  in  order  to  withstand  the  rough  usage  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  of  the  types  of  construction  previously  mentioned 
is  met  with.  The  one  which  we  usually  find  is  a  metal-lined  operating  room. 
This  is  more  popular  because  it  is  not  so  costly  and  the  materials  are  always 
available  and  supposedly  easier  to  put  together.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  it  takes  a  real  mechanic  to  construct,  properly,  such  an  operating  room 
and  many  a  first  attempt  has  resulted  in  failure. 

To  begin  with,  the  inside  of  the  room  should  present  flat  wood  surfaces 
on  which  to  fasten  the  metal.  Heavy  metal  in  large  sheets  should  not  be 
used.  In  case  of  fire  these  are  apt  to  warp  and  may  draw  the  nails  which 
are  intended  to  hold  them  and  leave  the  wood  surface  exposed.  Metal 
should  be  in  small  sheets  and  should  be  of  either  No.  28  B.  &  S.  gauge 
(No.  30  U.  S.  standard  gauge)  galvanized  sheet  iron  or  tin  of  equal  thick- 
ness. It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  joint  merely  lap.  They  must  be  locked 
one-half  inch  and  nailed  under  seams  as  is  required  for  the  joints  on 
standard  metal  clad  fire  doors.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
requirements  for  the  construction  of  an  operating  room  of  this  kind  and 
yet  it  seems  to  be  the  one  whose  necessity  it  is  most  difficult  to  impress 
upon  people.  The  metal  lining  is  depended  upon  to  keep  the  flames  away 
from  the  woodwork  and  if  the  joints  are  not  made  properly  this  can  not 
be  done.  No  solder  should  be  used  in  the  joints  as  this  might  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Wherever  there  are  openings  into  a  metal-lined  operating 
room  the  lining  should  extend  around  the  edges  of  the  openings  and  be 
fastened '  to  the  outside  of  the  room. 

The  question  is  raised  sometimes  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  metal-lined 
operating  room,  that  is,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  withstand  successfully 
a  film  fire.  If  the  room  is  of  standard  construction  and  properly  equipped, 
as  to  be  described  later,  and  is  not  used  as  a  store  house  for  inflammable 
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material,  then  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  would  be  the 
result.  The  amount  of  film  within  the  room  at  one  time  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  small  and  the  duration  of  a  film  fire  for  so  short  a  period  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  wood  back  of  the  metal  would  be  ignited. 

Another  type  of  construction  which  you  will  find  sometimes  is  that  in 
which  ordinary  roll  asbestos  is  attached  either  by  nails  or  by  some  kind 
of  adhesive  to  the  wood  surface  of  the  room.  This  kind  of  a  lining  should 
receive  no  consideration  whatever.  It  is  true  that  it  may  possess  some 
merit  because  of  its  fire-resisting  qualities,  but  it  is  subject  to  mechanical 
injury  and  the  conditions  in  an  operating  room  are  such  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  torn  off  in  places  and  become  worn  so  thin  in  others  that 
it  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Whatever  the  type  of  construction  of  the  operating  room  may  be,  it 
must  be  ventilated  thoroughly  to  the  outdoor  air  to  carry  off  all  smoke  and 
products  of  combustion.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  flames  or  smoke  passing 
through  a  properly  constructed  vent  to  the  outside  of  the  building  present 
less  hazard  to  both  life  and  property  than  they  would  if  forced  to  escape 
through  other  openings  in  the  room  because  of  improper  ventilation.  Yent 
pipes  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  their  work  without  com- 
municating heat  or  flame  to  materials  near  which  or  through  which  they 
may  pass. 

Besides  the  opening  for  ventilation  there  must  be  also  an  opening  for 
a  door  into  the  operating  room.  The  cover  or  door  must  be  made  of  equally 
as  good  fire-resisting  material  as  the  rest  of  the  room  and  must  be  arranged 
to  close  automatically  either  by  means  of  a  heavy  spiral  spring  or  by  a 
metal  chain  and  weight  attachment  on  inside  of  operating  room.  In  the 
case  of  a  metal-lined  room  the  door  lining  should  extend  around  all  edges 
of  the  door  and  be  fastened  on  the  outside.  A  trap  door  in  the  floor  is  not 
at  all  desirable. 

The  only  other  openings  necessary  are  those  for  the  light  rays  from 
the  machines  and  the  lookout  ports  for  the  operators.  The  number  of  these 
varies  with  the  number  of  machines,  usually  one  of  each  for  each  machine. 
The  size  varies  from  about  8x8  inches  to  12x14  inches.  The  principal  thing  to 
,  remember  about  these  openings  is  that  they  must  have  shutters  and  that 
these  shutters  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  close  automatically  when  released. 
The  shutters  should  be  made  of  heavy  sheet  metal  and  slide  freely  in  metal 
grooves.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  to  hold  the  shutters  in  place, 
but  about  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most  efficient  one  is  by  means 
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of  a  fine  combustible  cord.  All  shutters  and  the  door,  too,  if  desired,  may 
be  held  open  by  cords,  all  fastened  to  one  which  passes  directly  over  the 
film  magazine  of  the  machine.  If  the  film  in  the  magazine  takes  fire,  the 
escaping  flames  would  burn  this  cord  and  all  openings  be  closed  instantly. 

Shelves  within  the  operating  room  should  be  of  fireproof  material.  If 
of  wood  they  should  be  covered  completely  with  sheet  metal. 

With  the  exception  of  some  details,  we  have  covered  in  general  the 
construction  of  the  enclosure  fairly  well.  So  now  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  things  to  be  found  in  it  and  mention,  in  passing,  some  of  the  things 
which  should  not  be  there.  Attention  has  been  called  already  to  the  import- 
ant part  occupied  by  the  operator,  and  to  the  fact  that  smoking  should  be 
prohibited  in  the  operating  room. 

The  projector  or  motion  picture  machine  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
apparatus  within  the  operating  room.  The  light  for  projecting  the  picture 
is  furnished  by  the  arc  lamp  in  the  lamp  house  at  one  end  of  the  machine. 
The  source  of  light  is  the  arc  formed  at  the  junction  of  two  carbons  con- 
nected to  the  two  sides  of  an  electric  circuit.  Practically  all  illumination 
available  for  use  comes  from  what  is  called  the  crater.  There  is  no  known 
method  of  measuring  the  exact  temperature  of  an  arc  light  crater  but  it 
has  been  estimated  variously  as  high  as  8000  degrees  Centigrade  or  14,432 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Consequently,  the  metal  sides  and  top  of  the  lamp  house 
attain  rather  a  high  degree  of  heat  and  film  coming  in  contact  with  it 
ignites  very  quickly.  With  the  earlier  types  of  machines  it  was  possible 
for  this  to  happen  very  easily,  but  the  better  class  of  machines  made  today 
have  guards  which  greatly  lessen  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

A  machine  should  be  provided  with  two  magazines,  the  upper  to  contain 
the  reel  of  film  as  it  is  placed  in  the  machine  and  the  lower  to  contain  the 
reel  on  which  the  film  is  wound  as  the  picture  is  shown.  The  front  side  of 
each  magazine  should  consist  of  a  door  having  spring  hinges  and  a  sub- 
stantial latch  and  doors  should  be  kept  closed  while  machine  is  in  operation. 
The  opening  through  which  the  film  enters  or  leaves  should  be  arranged  so 
as  not  to  permit  entrance  of  flame  to  the  magazine. 

The  point  where  the  light  rays  pass  through  the  film  is  a  source  of 
danger.  It  requires  but  a  very  few  seconds  if  the  film  is  stationary  for  it 
to.be  ignited  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  rays  at  this  point.  This  stationary 
condition  is  reached  if  the  machine  is  stopped  for  any  reason  or  in  some 
cases  if  the  film  breaks  below  the  opening.  The  more  modern  machines  are 
provided  with  shutters  which  automatically  cut  off  the  light  rays  when  this 
condition  exists. 
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But  in  the  operation  of  these  safeguards  the  operator  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  again.  Unless  he  is  of  the  "approved"  type,  the  automatic 
shutter,  or  the  film  guards  or  even  the  magazines  themselves  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  missing. 

Formerly  machines  driven  by  hand  only  were  permitted,  but  now  motor- 
driven  machines  are  allowed  under  certain  conditions.  These  machines  must 
be  of  an  approved  type  and  each  make  of  machine  is  approved  for  use  only 
with  certain  kinds  of  motors. 

Another  source  of  danger  in  an  operating  room  is  the  rheostat.  This 
generates  considerable  heat  and  film  coming  in  contact  with  it  is  ignited 
quickly.  For  this  reason  it  is  preferable  to  locate  the  rheostat  outside  of 
the  operating  room,  but  this  is  not  always  practicable.  Wherever  it  is 
located  it  should  not  be  placed  near  anything  inflammable.  .  Eheostats  are 
of  many  kinds,  but  all  are  the  same  in  principle.  They  contain  resistance 
and  are  used  to  reduce  the  line  voltage  to  the  arc  voltage.  The  electrical 
energy  which  they  consume  is  transformed  into  heat.  Rheostats  should 
be  insulated  well  from  all  adjacent  metal,  otherwise  a  sagging  coil  may 
cause  a  ground. 

You  have  heard,  doubtless,  the  electric  current  frequently  spoken  of 
as  either  direct  or  alternating.  Direct  current  is  undirectional,  that  is, 
flowing  from  its  source,  through  the  conductors,  in  one  direction  only. 
Alternating  current  reverses  its  direction  frequently,  the  number  of  changes 
in  a  given  time  depending  upon  the  frequency  of  the  circuit.  This  is  de- 
termined by  the  construction  and  speed  of  rotation  of  the  machine  gen- 
erating the  current.  The  frequency  ordinarily  employed  today  is  known 
as  "60  cycles  per  second."  At  this  frequency  the  current  alternates  7200 
times  per  minute. 

Direct  current  is  preferable  to  alternating  current  for  motion  picture 
machine  arc  lamps,  as  it  gives  a  brighter  and  steadier  light  on  the  screen. 
There  are  very  few  places  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  direct  current  from 
the  power  companies,  so  various  means  have  been  been  employed  to  produce 
it  within  the  premises  of  the  theater.  The  devices  used  to  accomplish  this 
are  motor-generator  sets  and  mercury  arc  rectifiers.  Neither  one  of  these 
,  should  be  placed  in  the  operating  room  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
film  coming  in  contact  with  them.  Located  outside  they  present  only  the 
ordinary  electrical  hazards  connected  with  similar  apparatus. 

All  electrical  wiring  inside  the  operating  room  should  be  in  metal 
conduit.      In   fact,   this   rule   applies   to   the   entire   theater.      Switches   and 
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fuses  for  lights  in  operating  room,  house  lights  and  machine  arc  lamp  cir- 
cuits, when  placed  within  the  operating  room,  must  be  mounted  on  a  panel- 
board  and  enclosed  in  an  approved  cabinet  with  self-closing  door.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  switch  for  controlling  the  machine  arc  lamp. 

Extra  films  in  the  operating  room  should  be  kept  in  individual  metal 
boxes  with  tight-fitting  covers.  If  a  box  is  intended  to  hold  more  than 
one  film,  there  should  be  a  -separate,  practically  air-tight,  compartment  for 
each  one,  and  each  compartment  should  have  its  own  individual  cover.  Reels 
containing  films  under  examination  or  in  process  of  rewinding  should  be 
enclosed  in  magazines  or  approved  metal  boxes  similar  to  those  required  for 
films  in  operation,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  of  film  should  be  exposed. 

All  damaged  and  scrap  film  should  be  removed  and  burned.  If  allowed 
to  be  thrown  in  with  other  refuse  it  may  do  damage  elsewhere.  There  is 
a  certain  manufacturing  concern  in  this  city  which  buys  refuse  to  burn 
in  its  furnaces.  Considerable  film  scrap  is  sometimes  found  in  this  refuse 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  sort  it  out  and  burn  it  separately.  On  January 
8,  1913,  it  was  evidently  not  all  removed,  for  when  the  fireman  fed  the 
furnace  an  explosion  resulted  which  severely  burned  him,  setting  his 
clothes  on  fire.  Four  sprinkler  heads  were  opened  and  undoubtedly  saved 
the  man's  life  as  well  as  extinguished  the  fire. 

In  the  event  of  fire  in  an  operating  room,  it  is  probable  the  first  idea 
the  average  operator  has  is  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  are, 
however,  some  operators  who  remain  and  try  to  extinguish  the  flames.  In 
order  that  the  latter  may  be  provided  with  the  means  for  accomplishing 
this,  or  at  least  attempting  it,  every  operating  room  should  be  equipped 
with  sand  and  chemical  extinguishers.  Water  is  of  doubtful  value  in  such 
a  place.  The  extinguishers  should  be,  preferably,  of  the  carbon-tetrach- 
loride  type. 

While  this  paper  was  intended  to  deal  only  with  the  motion  picture 
theater,  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  that  we  may  con- 
sider some  other  places  where  the  motion  picture  hazard  is  being  intro- 
duced. We  find  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  install  motion  picture  ma- 
chines in  schools,  churches,  public  halls  and  even  in  private  residences.  If 
the  machines  installed  are  the  same  as  those  for  theater  use,  then  there 
should  be  an  operating  room  and  all  of  the  equipment  safeguarded  in  the 
same  manner  that  is  required  for  theaters.  But  even  then  I  should  con- 
sider the  hazard  greater  than  for  a  similar  installation  in  a  theater  for  the 
reason  that  the  "operator"  usually  is  an  inexperienced  person. 
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No  motion  picture  machine,  in  which  the  ordinary  nitro-cellulose  film 
may  be  used,  should  be  permitted  to  operate  outside  of  a  standard  operating 
room,  with  all  possible  safeguards  provided. 

The  demand  for  motion  pictures  in  the  home  has  brought  out  several 
small  machines  and  new  rules  will  be  incorporated  soon  in  the  National 
Electrical  Code  to  govern  their  construction  and  installation.  These  ma- 
chines must  be  constructed  along  special  lines,  one  important  requirement 
being  that  they  can  not  be  used  with  films  employed  on  the  full-sized  com- 
mercial motion  picture  machine.  The  films  must  be  of  the  slow-burning 
type,  having  a  permanent  distinctive  marker  so  that  they  may  be  distin- 
guished readily  from  the  inflammable  kind. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  although  the  motion  picture  industry 
is  growing  steadily,  yet  its  attendant  hazards  are  being  so  safeguarded 
that  the  net  result  apparently  seems  to  become  more  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  if  this  condition  is  to  continue,  all 
of   us   must   exercise   "eternal   vigilance."      (Applause.) 


Mr.  Mitchell — I  have  a  few  samples  of  film  here,  by  which  I 
will  try  to  show  you  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  inflam- 
mable and  that  which  is  known  as  non-inflammable  film.  The 
sample  which  I  have  here  is  that  which  is  used  in  one  of  the 
approved  home  type  machines.  You  see  it  is  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  film  used  in  the  larger  machines.  The  per- 
forations, the  two  rows  of  holes  are  different  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  film.  It  will  be  impossible  to  use  this  new  type  of  film 
in  the  ordinary  machine.  This  piece  of  film  is  one  of  the  non- 
inflammable  or  slow-burning  film,  intended  for  the  same  machine. 
This  particular  sample  has  never  been  exposed  or  developed,  and 
that  accounts  for  its  light  color.  This  third  piece  of  film  is  the 
ordinary  nitro-cellulous  form  that  you  will  find  in  nearly  all 
moving  picture  houses.  By  setting  fire  to  these  three  strips  of 
film,  you  will  see  the  difference  between  them.  These  two  are 
very  slow-burning,  indeed.  You  can  light  them  if  you  work  at 
it  sufficiently  long.     The  first  one  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
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second  one.  T  must  say  that  the  slow-burning  film  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  commercial  use,  in  that  it  is  more  brittle  than  the 
old  nitro-cellulous  film,  and  it  will  not  last  nearly  as  long  as  the 
older  film.  For  that  reason,  the  operators  do  not  like  to  use  it. 
Also,  the  emulsion  will  in  time  scale  off. 

Mr.  McClure  Kelly— I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  the  so-called  non-inflammable  film  is  being  substituted  for 
the  older  type  of  film? 

Mr.  Mitchell — Very  little  at  the  present  time.  There  is  about 
one  manufacturer  using  it  at  the  present  time,  I  think.  About 
four  years  ago,  the  film  business  was  divided  up  into  what  was 
called  the  trust  and  those  outside  of  the  trust,  and  one  was  using 
the  non-inflammable  and  the  other  was  not.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  non-inflammable  was  not  a  success  commercially. 
The  operators  did  not  like  the  non-inflammable  type,  because  the 
holes  in  the  side  didn't  go  across,  and  it  seemed  more  brittle  than 
the  ordinary  films,  and  they  tried  to  avoid  it  for  that  reason,  and 
also  the  emulsion  on  the  slow-burning  film  does  not  adhere  as 
well  as  it  does  on  the  ordinary,  and  in  time  it  will  peel  off.  For 
that  reason  the  film  exchanges  did  not  like  to  handle  it,  because 
the  average  life  of  a  film  is  about  a  year,  and  these  slow-burning 
films  will  not  last  nearly  that  long. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  in  my  brief  Presidential  Address, 
I  said  that  this  Association  has  in  the  past  added  very  many 
valuable  technical  papers  to  those  already  of  record  elsewhere.  I 
think  we  can  say  now,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  added  yet  another — a 
thorough  study  of  interest  and  great  value. 

We  have  one  more  paper  to  hear  this  morning,  and  I  desire 
to  suggest  that  after  it  has  been  presented,  all  go  downstairs,  in  a 
body,  and  remain  for  a  moment  or  two  in  front  of  the  Merchants 
Exchange  Building,  as  there  is  to  be  a  group  photograph  taken. 
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The  paper  to  which  I  refer  is  one  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bishop,  marine 
adjuster  for  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Higgins,  San  Francisco.  Unfor- 
fortunately  Mr.  Bishop  was  called  a  day  or  two  since  to  Vancouver 

on  a  marine  adjustment,  and  found  it  impossible  to  do  other  than 
disappoint  you  and  me  in  respect  to  the  personal  reading  of  his 
paper.     In   Mr.  Bishop's    place,  Mr.  H.  L.  A.  Bate-    has 

kindly  undertaken  to  read  it.  For  your  information,  I  would 
like  also  to  say  that  these  four  very  large  volumes  h  e   sup- 

posed to  be  Exhibit  A  of  Mr.  Bishop's  paper,  and   represent   the 
actual  work  and  detail  of  one  single  adjustment,  that   of  the 
of  the  steamer  Alaskan. 
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AN  ADJUSTMENT  OF  A  LOSS  BY  FIRE  ON  SHIPBOARD 
UNDER  A  MARINE  POLICY 

By  John  A.    Bishop,    Marine  Adjuster  for  Johnson   &   Higgins,   San    Francisco 

Some  months  ago  when  I  was  honored  by  yonr  president  asking  me 
to  read  a  paper  before  this  association  of  fire  underwriters,  my  firm  had 
just  completed  one  of  the  largest  adjustments  of  a  fire  loss  ever  made 
in  this  or  any  other  maritime  country,  and  being  more  or  less  saturated 
with  the  subjects  involved  in  an  adjustment  of  a  marine  fire  loss  after 
the  three  and  a  half  years'  work  which  the  adjustment  of  this  loss  occupied, 
I  felt  that  a  paper  on  the  subject  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  at  that  time 
would  not  be  amiss.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is,  therefore,  "An  Ad- 
justment of  a  Loss  on  Shipboard  Under  a  Marine  Policy." 

In  the  consideration  of  my  subject  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
I  very  soon  found  that  in  following  the  everyday  practices  of  one's 
profession,  one  is  very  apt  to  forget  or  overlook  the  principles  upon 
which  such  practices  have  been  founded,  and  accept  them  as  correct 
without  due  consideration  of  the  underlying  principles. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  my  paper  I  have  considered  it  advis- 
able to  divide  it  under  two  heads,  which,  for  convenience,  I  may  call: 
1st — The  Immediate  Loss,  and  2d — The  Ultimate  Loss. 

The  first  head  deals  with  the  liability  of  the  Underwriters  for  the 
settlement  of  the  loss  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  in  which  only  the 
assured  and  his  underwriters  are  concerned;  whilst  the  second  deals 
with  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  underwriter,  which  can  only  be  ascertained 
after  an  adjustment  of  general  average  has  been  completed,  in  which 
every  interest  at  stake  in  the  ship,  cargo  and  freight  has  been  brought 
in  as  mutual  insurers  to  receive  or  to  pay  that  part  of  the  loss  which 
has  arisen  in  an  effort  to  save  the  entire  venture  from  destruction 
by  fire. 

The  Immediate  Loss 

Whilst  there  are  many  forms  and  conditions  of  policies  of  marine 
insurance  covering  cargo,  that  most  commonly  in  use  insuring  cargoes 
by  our  regular  liners  or  tramp  steamers  is  what  is  generally  known  as 
an  English  form  of  policy. 
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Amongst  the  specified  perils  insured  against  in  a  marine  policy  is 
that  of  fire.  The  general  wording  in  the  body  of  the  policy  covering  this 
risk  is  "touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we,  the  assurers,  are 
contented  to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage;  they  are  of  the 
seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  etc."  Subject  to  other  modifying  clauses  as  to 
risks  undertaken  by  the  assurer,  a  loss  by  fire  is  recoverable  under  a 
marine  policy.  It  is  immaterial  how  the  fire  occurred  so  long  as  the  loss 
is  not  attributable  to  the  wilful  misconduct  of  the  assured,  and  unless 
the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  any  loss  proxi- 
mately caused  by  fire  even  though  the  loss  would  not  have  occurred 
but  for  the  misconduct  or  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew. 

The  English  form  of  marine  policy  in  general  mercantile  use  may  be 
said  to  be  of  two  classes: 

1st — Those  in  the  ordinary  parlance  of  marine  insurance  known  as 
f.p.a.,  which  excludes  the  risk  of  particular  average  or  accidental  damage 
except  under  certain  conditions,  and 

2d — The  average  recoverable  policy  or  those  covering  the  risk  of 
such  damage  provided  the  amount  of  the  loss  reaches  the  required  fran- 
chise stated  in  the  memorandum  clause  or  other  expressed  provisions 
in  the  policy.  The  memorandum  clause  as  found  in  all  marine  cargo 
policies,  after  enumerating  certain  articles  which  are  warranted  free 
from  average  (i.  e.,  damage),  goes  on  to  say  "sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax, 
hides  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  5  per  cent  and 
all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  from 
average  under  3  per  cent  unless  general  or  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk 
or  burnt." 

The  f.p.a.  policy  is  written  on  the  same  form  as  the  average  recover- 
able policy,  but  contains  a  marginal  clause,  over-riding  the  wording  in  the 
body  of  the  policy,  reading,  "Warranted  free  from  particular  average  unless 
the  vessel  be  stranded,   sunk  or  burnt." 

Thus  under  an  average  recoverable  policy  in  the  form  mentioned 
a  particular  average  damage  arising  from  fire  is  recoverable  if  it 
amounts  to  3  per  cent  when  it  is  recovered  in  full,  or  if  within  the 
meaning  of  the  wording  in  the  policy  the  vessel  has  been  "burnt"  the 
loss  is  payable  regardless  of  percentage.  Under  the  f.p.a.  form  of  policy 
the  particular  average  damage  is  not  recoverable  unless  the  vessel  is  burned 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause;  but  under  each  form  of  policy  a  total  loss 
by  fire  is,  of  course,  recoverable  in  full. 
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It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  a  particular  average  damage  arising 
from  fire  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  these  clauses,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  For  instance,  a  cargo  of  jute  takes  fire  in  a  ship  and  is 
damaged  without  the  ship  being  itself  damaged  by  the  fire,  the  excep- 
tion has  not  been  taken  out  of  these  clauses  and  under  the  f.p.a.  policy 
•  the  underwriter  would  not  be  liable  for  the  damage  by  fire.  Under 
these  clauses  it  is  the  ship  that  must  be  burnt,  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  scorching  of  a  beam  or 
other  part  of  the  ship  was  sufficient  to  open  this  warranty.  In  1891 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  England  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  in  the  Glenlivet  case.  Lord  Justice  Smith  in  the  course 
of  his  judgment  said: 

' 'Suppose  the  cabin  curtains  were  burnt  he  should  have  told  the 
jury  that  that  did  not  constitute  a  burnt  ship.  But  suppose  the  after 
part  of  the  ship  was  burnt  altogether  and  the  fore  part  was  not  burnt 
at  all,  I  think  he  should  have  told  them  that  they  might,  if  they  liked, 
find  that  was  a  'burnt'  ship  although  there  was  only  a  partial  burning. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  lay  down  absolutely  in  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative  as  to  whether  a  partial  burning  does  constitute  a  'burnt' 
ship  or  not  within  the  policy.  It  may  or  may  not  according  to  the  actual 
facts   appertaining   to   the   partial  burning." 

The  English  court  took  the  view  that  it  must  be  such  a  burning 
as  would  constitute  a  burned  vessel  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
English  language.  This  case  is  discussed  at  length  and  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Liscard  case,  17  Sup.  Ct. 
Eep.  788.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is  that  a  ship  is  not  considered 
"burnt"  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  unless  the  injury  by  fire  is 
"sufficient  to  cause  some  interruption  of  the  voyage,  so  that  the  vessel 
is,  pro  tempore,  incapable  of  being  properly  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
voyage,"  that  is,  when  the  ship  is  temporarily  innavigable. 

Since  this  decision  many  underwriters  have  added  to  these  clauses 
the  words  or  "on  fire"  in  order  to  restore  to  the  assured  what  had  been 
taken  away  from  him  by  the  decision.  A  case  is  at  present  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  district,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "on  fire,"  the  District  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
Jupiter  case  overruling  the  exceptions  of  the  respondent  to  the  libel 
that  the  ship  was  not  "on  fire"  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy.  In 
this  case  a  wooden  bulkhead  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  dunnage 
belonging  to  the  ship  were  on  fire.     The  court  held  that  the  words  "on 
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fire"  as  used  in  the  policy  were  not  synonymous  with  the  word  ''burnt" 
contained  in  former  policies,  but  were  indicative  of  a  happening  whereby 
the  ship  was  endangered  by  actual  fire  burning  some  part  of  it,  and  that 
the  fire  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  open  the  warranty  contained  in  the 
policy,  and  that  the  underwriters  were,  therefore,  liable  for  the  dam- 
age to  the  cargo. 

In  referring  to  the  damage  recoverable  under  the  forms  of  policies 
mentioned,  I  have  used  the  words  "Particular  Average  damage."  1 
have  done  so  advisedly  in  order  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the 
many  pretty  distinctions  which  are  so  frequent  in  marine  insurance  law, 
and  also  to  explain  to  you  the  effect  of  the  words  "unless  general," 
occurring  in  the  clause  quoted  before,  but  which  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, I  will  repeat.  "Warranted  free  from  average  under  3  per  cent 
unless  general  or  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk  or  burnt." 

This  clause  was  given  judicial  interpretation  first  in  the  English 
case  of  Price  vs.  A.  1  Ships  Small  Damage  Insurance  Association  in 
1889.     Lord   Esher  in   the   course   of   his   decision   says: 

"  'Average'  as  used  in  this  connection  is  clearly  a  technical  expres- 
sion and  it  has  a  well  established  mercantile  signification.  It  means  a 
partial  as  distinguished  from  a  total  loss.  If  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the 
wmole  of  the  thing  mentioned,  or  of  the  whole  of  any  one  of  them,  or 
a  total  loss  of  any  part  which  is  so  put  on  board  as  that  there  can  be  a 
total  loss  of  that  part,  the  clause  will  not  apply  to  that  loss.  Taking 
'average'  then  to  mean  average  or  partial  loss,  the  meaning  is  that  cer- 
tain articles  mentioned  are  warranted  free  from  partial  loss,  under  a 
certain  percentage,  unless  it  be  a  general  average  loss,  that  is  to  say, 
a  loss  voluntarily  occasioned  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  the  common 
enterprise." 

Particular  average  is  the  liability  attaching  to  a  marine  insurance 
policy  for  damage  or  partial  loss  accidentally  and  immediately  caused 
by  perils  insured  against,  amongst  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  of  fire. 

A  general  average  loss  is  one  voluntarily  occasioned  for  the  safety 
and  benefit  of  all,  and  whilst  the  former  may  not  be  recoverable  at  all 
under  the  policy,  or  only  if  amounting  to  a  certain  percentage,  there  is 
always  a  liability  under  the  policy  for  the  latter  loss  irrespective  of 
percentage. 

Both  of  these  forms  of  damage  are  usually  found  in  a  loss  by  fire. 
It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the  Underwriter  as 
well  as  to  the  assured  that  the  Surveyor,  in  his  report  of  damage,  should 
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distinguish  carefully  between  the  various  kinds  of  damage,  viz.:  The 
damage  from  fire  or  smoke,  which  is  Particular  Average  damage,  and 
that  from  water  or  other  agency  used  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  which 
is  General  Average. 

Having  determined  the  question  as  to  whether  a  liability  attacnes 
under  the  particular  terms  of  the  policy  covering  the  goods,  the  next 
thing  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage.  A  Marine  Surveyor  is 
called  in  to  inspect  the  damaged  goods  and  if  possible,  agree  with  the 
owner  as  to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation,  by  which  I  mean  the  reduc- 
tion in  value  by  reason  of  damage. 

Failing  such  an  agreement,  the  goods  are  sold  for  account  of  whom 
it  may  concern  and  the  depreciation  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  the 
sound  market  value  of  the  goods  on  the  day  of  sale  with  the  gross 
proceeds  realized  by  the  sale.  The  difference  between  these  amounts 
presents  the  actual  loss  from  which  is  determined  the  percentage  of 
damage,  which  is  then  applied  to  the  amount  insured  and  the  amount 
thus  arrived  at  is  the  liability  of  the  Underwriter. 

A  marine  policy  on  merchandise  is  usually  a  valued  one,  the  value 
being  arrived  at  by  adding  a  percentage,  representing  the  merchant's 
profit  and  expenses,  to  the  invoice  value;  this  percentage  often  ranges 
from  ]  0  to  25  per  cent,  but  more  often  the  former  amount.  A  valua- 
tion in  the  policy  declared  prior  to  loss  can  not  be  disputed  except 
on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  all  settlements 
under   the   policy. 

As  I  have  just  said,  the  depreciation  is  arrived  at  by  comparing 
the  gross  proceeds  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  damaged  goods  with  what 
they  would  have  sold  for  on  the  same  day  had  they  been  sound,  and  as  Arnold 
on  Marine  Insurance  says,  "The  object  then,  in  comparing  the  proceeds 
of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales  for  the  purposes  of  indemnity  under 
the  policy  is  not  to  ascertain  the  direct  amount  of  the  merchant's  loss, 
but  its  relative  amount — the  proportion,  that  is,  which  it  bears  to  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  if  sound;  the  question  being, 
not  whether  the  depreciation  amounts  to  any  fixed  sum,  but  whether 
it  amounts  to  say  one-half  of  the  sum  which  the  goods  would  have 
sold  for  if  sound;  whether  in  a  word  the  commodity  is  one-half  the 
worse  for  the  fire  damage.  When  this  is  ascertained  the  liability  of 
the  underwriter  is  ascertained,  for  he  pays  the  same  proportional  part 
of  the  amount  insured  or  the  value  in  the  policy  where  the  amount 
insured  agrees  with  that  value." 
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Mr.  Phillips,  the  well-known  American  writer  on  Marine  Insur- 
ance, says:  ''If  the  loss  is  caused  by  the  entire  destruction  of  a  por- 
tion  of  the  goods,  the  underwriter  pays  for  them,  so  far  as  they  are 
covered  by  the  policy,  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  insured.  If  the 
particular  average  is  occasioned  by  damage  to  the  goods,  whereby  their 
value  is  diminished,  though  they  remain  in  quantity,  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  and  that  a  very  plain  way  of  estimating  the  degree  of 
damage.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  damage,  the  goods  sell  for  only  half 
of  what  the  same  goods  would  have  sold  for  if  sound,  the  direct  loss 
hy  damage  is  50  per  cent,  and  the  insurer  must  pay,  not  half  of  the 
price  of  sound  goods  at  that  market,  but  half  of  the  value  at  which 
he  insured  the  goods  and  so  proportionately  in  other  cases  of  partic- 
ular average.  Johnson  vs.  Shedden,  Usher  vs.  Noble,  and  Lawrence 
vs.   New  York  Ins.   Co.  are  all  cases  in  point. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Marine  Underwriter  is  not  concerned 
in  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  market,  his  liability  being  determined  solely 
by  the  value  in  the  policy.  In  a  case  in  which  the  valuation  in  the 
policy  is  in  excess  of  the  sound  market  value,  the  assured  recovers  an 
amount  greater  than  his  actual  loss,  but  on  the  other  hand  where  the 
value  in  the  policy  is  less  than  the  sound  market  value  the  assured 
recovers  less  than  his  actual  loss,  being  considered  as  himself  an  assurer 
for  the  difference  between  the  value  expressed  in  the  policy  and  the 
actual  sound  market  value.  In  other  words,  in  all  Marine  Insurance 
contracts  there  is  a  one  hundred  per  cent  co-insurance  which,  although 
not  expressed  in  the  policy  as  in  a  fire  insurance  contract,  is  neverthe- 
less, by  rule  of  law  as  operative  as  though  expressed.  This  principle 
of  adjustment  of  a  loss  under  a  Marine  policy  received  its  first  judicial 
sanction  in  the  English  case  of  Lewis  vs.  Eucker  in  1761,  which  case 
has  been  frequently  cited  and  followed  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England. 

An  assured  can  not  abandon  to  the  underwriters  merchandise  dam- 
aged by  fire  or  otherwise  which  arrives  at  its  destination  and  claim 
as  for  a  total  loss;  nor  has  the  underwriter  the  right  of  replacement 
as  under  a  fire  policy.  The  loss  is  partial  and  must  be  adjusted  on 
that   basis    as    already   laid    down. 

The  aforementioned  method  of  adjustment  applies  to  a  claim  for 
depreciation  in  quality,  but  does  not  apply  to  a  diminution  in  quantity 
as   where   a   package   is   totally    destroyed   either   by   fire    or   otherwise,    or 
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the  ship  can  not  be  made.     In  such  a  case  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  the 
insured  value  of  such  package  irrespective  of  market  value. 

Having  pointed  out  the  principles  upon  which  a  settlement  under  a 
Marine  policy  is  made,  I  venture  to  illustrate  them  with  the  following 
examples : 

On  a  falling  market. 

Insured  value  of  goods  $500. 

The  market  value  of  the  goods  in  sound  condition  $350. 

The  market  value  of  the  goods  in  damaged  condition  $175. 

The  loss  to  the  merchant  by  reason  of  damages  is  $175  or  50  per  cent. 

The  amount  recoverable  under  the  policy  will  be  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  insured,  or  $250. 

Now  take  a  case  in  which  the  merchandise  arrives  damaged  in  a 
rising  market. 

Insured  value  of  the  goods  $500. 

The  market  value  of  the  goods  in  sound  condition  is  say  $600. 

The  market  value  of  the  goods  in  damaged  condition  is  say  $300. 

The  loss  to  the  merchant  by  reason  of  damage  is  $300,  or  50  per  cent. 

The  amount  recoverable  under  the  policy  will  be  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  insured,  or  $250. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  underwriter  is  not  concerned  in 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  market,  his  loss  being  identical  in  each  case  while 
that  of  the  merchant  varies. 

I  now  come  to  my  second  division  of  my  subject: 

The  Ultimate  Loss 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  underwriter  under  his 
policy  in  the  case  of  fire  on  shipboard,  it  is  necessary  that  a  statement 
of  General  Average  be  prepared.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  General 
Average  is  related  to  Marine  Insurance.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  prin- 
ciple of  General  Average  was  recognized  centuries  before  Marine  Insur- 
ance was  thought  of.  The  right  of  General  Average  contributiou  exists 
as  between  the  shipowner  and  the  various  cargo  owners  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  insurance,  and  an  adjustment  of  General  Average  is  as 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  various  parties  to  the 
adventure,  whether  the  ship  and/or  cargo  is  insured  or  not.  The  Marine 
Underwriter  is  only  interested  in  so  far  as  he  has  agreed  to  indemnify 
his  assured  for  loss  arising  by  fire,  when  he  becomes  liable  to  his  assured 
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for  such  amount  of  General  Average  contribution  as  his  assured  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  in  respect  to  the  interest  insured  by  him,  or  by 
d  of  his  right  of  subrogation  in  respect  to  damage  paid  by  him 
to  his  assured  and  allowable  in  the  General  Average  statement.  This 
is  usually  done  by  an  average  adjuster,  a  man  trained  in  this  particular 
branch  of  maritime  law,  who,  although  appointed  by  the  shipowner, 
represents  no  particular  interests.  To  quote  from  the  San  Francisco 
form    of   Marine   policy: 

"The  traditional  and  necessary  attitude  of  an  adjuster  is  that  of 
a  referee  and  not  that  of  an  attorney  or  advocate.  It  is  his  duty,  in 
all  cases,  to  act  with  strict  impartiality  between  insurers  and  insured, 
regardless  of  favor  toward  friend  or  employer,  and  intent  solely  upon 
the  legal  and  clerical  accuracy  of  his  calculations." 

This  statement  deals  primarily  with  all  losses  or  expenses  volun- 
tarily incurred  to  save  the  entire  venture  from  becoming  a  total  loss. 
such  as  in  the  case  of  a  fire,  damage  to  cargo  and  ship  by  the  means 
used  to   extinguish  the  fire. 

A  settlement  of  a  loss  by  fire  on  shipboard  is  based  upon  entirely 
different  laws  to  those  governing  the  settlement  of  loss  of  similar  char- 
acter on  land.  Whilst  a  ship  at  sea  with  its  varied  cargo  shipped  under 
numerous  bills  of  lading  may  be  compared  with  a  warehouse  on  land 
with  its  varied  contents  for  which  numerous  warehouse  receipts  have 
been  given,  tnere  is,  in  the  case  of  a  ship,'  a  community  of  inte 
such  as  does  not  exist  on  land,  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  law 
of  all  maritime  nations  from  the  time  of  the  early  Rhodians  down.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Ealli  vs.  Troop 
(Sup.  Ct.  Eep.,  Vol.  15,  page  664),  states: 

''The  law  of  general  average  in  England  and  America  is  limited 
to  property  included  in  a  maritime  adventure,  and  has  no  application 
to  other  property  on  land,  or  to  contracts  relating  to  such  property." 

One   of   the   best   definitions   of   general   averages   is   that    give-i 
the   Supreme    Court   of   the   United   States   in   the    case   of   the   "Star   of 
Hope:'* 

"Common  justice  dictates  that  where  two  or  more  parties  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  sea  risk,  and  one  of  them  in  a  moment  of  imminent 
peril  makes  a  sacrifice  to  avoid  the  impending  danger,  or  incurs  extra- 
ordinary expenses  to  promote  the  general  safety,  the  loss  or  expenses 
so  incurred  shall  be  assessed  upon  all  in  proportion  to  the  shai 
each  in  the  adventure." 
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The  adjuster  in  preparing  such  a  statement  has  first  to  consider  the 
terms  of  the  contract  of  affreightment  or  bills  of  lading  insofar  as 
they  affect  the  method  or  law  governing  the  adjustment.  Unless  other- 
wise provided  for  in  the  bill  of  lading  the  general  average  adjust- 
ment must  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  port  of 
destination,  or,  failing  an  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  venture  terminates  and  the  interests 
are  separated. 

General  average  does  not  rest  upon  contract,  but  upon  the  law 
maritime,  consequently  bills  of  lading  are  frequently  silent  upon  the 
subject.  The  laws  of  the  various  maritime  countries,  whilst  unanimous 
as  to  the  principle  of  general  average,  differ  materially  in  the  details 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  general  average. 

In  the  years  1860  to  1864  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  through- 
out Europe  and  this  country  a  uniform  system  of  general  average. 
Numerous  conferences  during  the  following  thirty  years  were  held  at 
various  places.  In  1860  at  Glasgow,  in  1864  at  York,  in  1877  at 
Antwerp,  and,  finally,  in  1890  at  Liverpool.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ferences there  was  finally  evolved  a  code  of  rules  which  is  known  as  the 
York-Antwerp  Rules  of  1890.  Most  charter  parties  and  bills  of  lading 
now  contain  a  clause  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  general  average 
according  to  York- Antwerp  Rules  of  1890.  Rule  III  of  these  rules  pro- 
vides that: 

' 'Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  water 
or  otherwise,  including  damage  by  beaching  or  scuttling  a  burning  ship 
in  extinguishing  a  fire  on  board  the  ship,  shall  be  made  good  as  general 
average;  except  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  for  damage  to 
such  portions  of  the  ship  and  bulk  cargo,  or  to  such  separate  packages 
of  cargo  as  have  been  on  fire." 

This  rule  is  in  accord  with  the  law  and  practice  as  approved  by 
numerous  decisions  in  our  courts. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  many  details  of  practice 
which  present  themselves  in  an  adjustment  of  this  character,  but  I 
think  you  can  perhaps  appreciate  to  a  certain  degree  the  mass  of  detail 
work  involved  when  I  tell  you  that  every  package  on  board  the  ship 
has  to  be  accounted  for  and  its  condition  and  value  determined,  whether 
sound  or  damaged;  and  you  consider  the  fact  that  many  of  our  modern 
vessels,  bringing  cargoes  to  this  coast,  carry  from  ten  to  twelve   thou- 
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sand  tons  of  general  merchandise  consigned  to,  in  many  instances,  over 
3000  consignees  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Hawaiian 
Islands.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  capacity  of  one  of  these 
vessels,  I  Would  point  out  that  one  of  these  cargoes  represents  over  900 
carloads  or  18  trains  of  50  cars  each,  or  1  train  of  over  7%  miles  in 
length. 

The  adjuster  has  to  determine  or  ascertain: 

First — the  actual  value  of  each  shipment  in  its  landed  condition, 
less  certain  deductions  for  freight  and  expenses  payable  upon  the  de- 
livery of  the  cargo,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading.  The 
value  taken  is  usually,  in  the  case  of  staple  articles  such  as  case  oil, 
cotton,  domestics,  etc.,  the  market  value,  and  on  other  articles  the 
invoice  value  plus  a  certain  percentage  for  charges  and  profit. 

Second — The  actual  damage  to  the  cargo,  separating  the  damage 
occasioned  by  the  efforts  made  to  extinguish  the  fire  from  that  due 
to  fire  or  smoke.  The  former  damage  being  of  a  general  average  nature 
is  allowed  by  the  adjuster  in  the  statement,  except  that  no  allowance 
is  made  for  damage  by  water  or  steam  to  a  package  which  has  itself 
been  on  fire,  on  the  ground  that  instead  of  doing  such  cargo  an  injury 
the  water  or  steam  is  itself  the  means  of  saving  whatever  value  it 
ultimately  realizes.  The  loss  by  fire  or  smoke  falls  on  the  owner  of 
the  damaged  package  or  his  underwriter. 

Third — The  apportionment  of  the  proceeds  of  unidentifiable  cargo 
(or  cargo  which  can  not  be  delivered  to  its  owners  on  account  of  the 
identifying  marks  having  become  obliterated)  to  the  owners,  who 
have  a  shortage  in  delivery  of  cargo  of  the  same  kind  as  that  sold 
unidentifiable,  and  the  determination  of  what  proportion  of  the  loss 
after  giving  credit  for  such  proceeds  shall  be  allowed  in  general  average 
as  representing  the  loss  by  reason  of  the  marks  becoming  obliterated 
by  the  water  pumped  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

Fourth — The  damages  to  the  ship  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
ship  owner  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  such  other  expenses  or  sacri- 
fices as  may  be  incurred  for  the  general  benefit  allowable  in  general 
average,  according  to  the  law  and  custom  prevailing  at  the  place  where 
the  interests  of  ship  and  cargo  are  separated.  These  damages  are  de- 
termined from  the  actual  bills  for  the  repairs  to  such  damages;  or 
if  the  damage  has  not  been  repaired  at  the  time  of  adjustment,  from 
estimates  approved  by  the  underwriter's  surveyor.     As  a  rule,  however, 
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the  damages  are  the  actual  damages  as  shown  by  the  repair   accounts. 

Fifth — Having  ascertained  the  total  claims  for  damage  to  cargo 
due  to  water  or  other  agency  used  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  together 
with  the  damages  to  the  ship  from  the  same  cause  and  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  ship  owner  allowable  in  general  average,  the  grand 
total  of  these  items  is  then  apportioned  over  the  ship,  freight  and 
cargo  in  the  proportion  that  the  value  of  each  in  its  saved  condition 
bears  to  the  total  values  saved. 

The  ship  contributes  on  its  damaged  value;  the  freight  on  the 
amount  earned,  less  the  expenses  earning  it  subsequent  to  the  general 
average  act;  and  the  cargo  on  its  value  in  damaged  condition  to  each 
of  which  values  is  added  the  amount  of  loss  in  respect  of  damage 
allowed  in  general  average. 

The  general  principle  of  contribution  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence:  How  much  better  off  in  a  pecuniary  sense  each  owner  of 
property  exposed  to  hazard  on  shipboard  would  be  in  the  event  of  a 
safe  arrival  than  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss. 

There  is  another  principle  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  an 
adjustment  of  this  nature,  that  of  equality  of  contribution  as  between 
those  whose  property  has  been  sacrificed  and  those  whose  property 
has  been  saved.  In  other  words,  the  man  whose  goods  have  been 
damaged  by  water  in  the  effort  to  save  the  remainder  from  destruction 
by  fire  must  be  put  in  identically  the  same  position  as  the  man  whose 
goods  have  not  been  damaged,  so  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
adjustment  it  is  immaterial  whose  goods  have  been  sacrificed.  All 
are  put  upon  an  equal  basis  and  the  loss  falls  evenly  upon  all.  For 
instance,  two  shippers,  A  and  B,  have  goods  of  the  same  value,  say 
$500.  A's  goods  are  damaged  by  water  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent 
of  their  value.  B's  are  delivered  sound.  The  percentage  of  general 
average  as  determined  in  the  way  indicated  is  10  per  cent. 

A  will  then  be  assessed  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  goods  as  de- 
livered in  their  damaged  condition,  viz.,  $250,  plus  the  amount  allowed 
to  him  in  general  average,  viz.  $250,  making  a  total  contributory  or 
assessable  value  of  $500,  or  a  contribution  of  $50.  A  then  receives 
the  value  of  his  goods  in  damaged  condition,  viz.,  $250,  plus  the  amount 
of  $250  allowed  him  in  general  average,  and  pays  $50,  making  a  net 
salvage  to  him  of  $450. 
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B  receives  his  goods  in  sound  condition  valued  at  $500  and  pays 
a  general  average  assessment  of  $50,  leaving  a  net  salvage  to  him  of 
$450,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  shippers  are  placed 
on  an  equality. 

The  underwriter  who  has  agreed  to  indemnify  his  assured  against 
loss  by  fire  is  liable  to  his  assured  for  the  contribution  which  the  latter 
has  been  compelled  to  pay  under  the  adjustment.  If,  however,  the 
underwriter  has  as  a  direct  loss  paid  his  assured  for  a  damage  oc- 
casioned by  water,  etc.,  allowable  in  general  average,  he  becomes,  by 
right  of  subrogation,  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  so  allowed,  less 
the  general  average  assessed  against  the  shipment,  so  the  underwriter 
of  A,  having  paid  $250  as  a  direct  loss,  receives  that  amount  allowed 
in  general  average  and  pays  the  assessment  of  $50,  making  his  net 
loss  as  ultimately  adjusted,  $50. 

The  underwriter  of  B  has  paid  no  direct  loss  but  pays  the  general 
average  assessment  of  $50,  this  representing  his  ultimate  loss,  so  that 
both  underwriters  are  placed  on  an  equality. 

The  ultimate  loss  to  the  underwriters  whose  interest  has  been 
damaged  only  by  water  or  other  cause  allowable  in  general  average  is, 
therefore,  in  per  cent  the  same  as  the  loss  to  the  underwriter  whose 
interest  has  been  landed  in  an  undamaged  condition,  but  who  is  called 
upon  to  pay  his  general  average  assessment;  whilst  the  ultimate  loss 
to  the  underwriters  whose  cargo  has  been  also  damaged  by  fire  and 
smoke  is  the  amount  of  that  loss  which  he  has  paid  as  a  direct  loss  to 
the   assured,  plus   general   average   assessment   on   the  value   saved  to   him. 

For  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  I  have  had 
placed  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  adjustment  to  which  I  referred  at 
the  commencement  of  my  paper,  and  which  I  think  is  a  good  example 
of  the  intricacies  of  an  adjustment  which  is  necessary  before  the  ulti- 
mate loss  to  an  underwriter  can  be  ascertained. 


The  President — I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  Mr. 
Bishop  has  given  us  a  splendid  contribution,  even  though  it  be 
upon  a  subject  not  directly  germane  to  our  customary  fire  insur- 
ance topics.  I  well  know  how  much  trouble  and  pains  his  paper 
has  cost  him,  and  I  deeply  regret  his  unavoidable  absence. 

(Applause.) 
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Please  attend  this  afternoon  promptly  at  two  o'clock,  as  one 
of  the  papers  will  be  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  have  come  from  New  York  to  assist  us  on  this  particular 
occasion. 

Before  we  adjourn  Mr.  Williams  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Fire  Insurance  Day  at 
the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Williams — Tomorrow,  Wednesday,  at  two  o'clock,  the 
procession  will  form  in  front  of  the  Insurance  Exchange  Building. 
We  should  be  in  our  conveyances  at  1:45  o'clock,  so  that  we  may 
start  promptly.  The  Committee  has  supplied  all  of  the  offices 
with  pennants  and  badges;  and  those  pennants  and  badges  will 
entitle  the  holders  to  reserve  seats  in  the  stand  at  the  Court  of  the 
Universe.  If  you  desire  your  wives  or  your  sweethearts,  if  any,  to 
be  in  the  grounds  tomorrow  afternoon,  to  hear  the  exercises,  give 
them  one  of  those  pennants  or  badges,  and  they  will  be  admitted 
to  one  of  the  reserved  seats.  Thus  they  will  be  able  to  go  direct 
to  the  Exposition  without  coming  down  town  first,  if  it  is  so 
desired. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  adjourn  this  meeting  until  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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SECOND   SESSION 


Session  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  inform  you  that  I  have 
appointed  as  a  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  Messrs. 
T.  H.  Williams,  A.  W.  Thornton,  and  V.  C.  Driffield.  And  as  a 
Committee  on  the  Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the 
Library  Committee,  I  have  appointed  Mr.  McClure  Kelly,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Folger.  They  will  please  report 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  for  this  afternoon  session, 
will  be  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Troy,  of  the  Commercial 
Union  Assurance  Company,  San  Francisco,  on  the  subject  of 
' 'Cotton. n  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Troy,  through  illness,  Mr. 
Bates  comes  to  the  front  once  more,  and  will  kindly  read  the 
paper. 

COTTON 

By  M.  J.  Troy  of  the  Commercial   Union   Assurance  Company,  San    Francisco 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  my  paper  on  cotton.  The  first  I  thought 
was  good — the  second  bad — and  no  doubt  you  will  agree,  after  you  have 
heard  this  one,  that  the  third  is  indifferent,  and  that  my  views  will  display 
a  certain  disregard  for  your  feelings.  However,  as  I  have  been  in  the 
insurance  business  for  twenty-five  years  I  have,  perforce,  become  hard- 
hearted and  cruel,  and  scoff  at  capital  punishment;  so  you  are  expected  to 
sit  back  and  listen  to  a  new  expression  of  opinion  on  my  subject,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  refrain  from  any  loud  or  boisterous  applause, 
lest   you   should   surprise  me   out   of   my  complacency. 

I  was  certainly  pleased  when  your  president  invited  me  to  express  my 
ideas  on  Cotton,  and  I  resolved  to  furnish  a  contribution  that  would  be  a 
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classic.  So  I  set  out  with  enthusiasm  to  draw  up  a  statement  treating  of 
the  industry  from  its  birth  to  the  present  time,  showing  how  the  production 
in  the  United  States — which  was  4000  bales  in  1790 — had  increased  to 
16,750,000  bales  this  season  (although  California  and  Arizona  contributed 
but  55,000  bales  to  that  vast  crop)  and  how  deeply  the  hazards  attendant 
on  its  handling  and  preparation  for  market  had  been  studied. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  friend  of  mine  informed  me  that  an 
excellent  article  on  the  same  theme  could  be  found  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  your  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting,  written  by  Mr.  McClure 
Kelly,  which  completely  covered  the  ground,  and  seemingly  left  little  more 
to  be  said.  I  read  this  article,  and  I  tell  you  the  day  I  did  so  was  the 
saddest  of  all  the  year;  in  my  sorrow  I  destroyed  my  notes  and  made  extra- 
ordinary alterations  and  repairs  to  my  self-esteem.  That  same  kind  friend 
urged  me,  furthermore,  to  abandon  the  topic  and  devote  myself  to  matters 
more  suited  to  my  habits — such,  for  instance,  as  vacancy  and  idleness.  He 
thought  I  could  better  entertain  you  by  expressing  my  views  on  "forms," 
long  and  short,  vicious  and  otherwise;  but  I  told  him  you  cared  nothing 
about  them — in  meeting — and  besides,   "my  wife  won't   let  me." 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  old  King  Cotton  is  in  his  last  trench. 
General  Warfare  and  Colonel  Mazuma  have  got  him  where  they  want  him, 
and  if  our  dearly  beloved,  but  distant  friend,  Colonel  Spondulix,  doesn't 
support  him  soon,  it  might  transpire  that  General  Fire  Insurance  will  have 
to  sutler  with  and  for  him.  All  of  which  gives  me  an  excuse  for  staying 
on  the  job,  for  there  is  no  better  time  to  study  him  than  in  these  distressful 
days. 

Now  that  I  am  on  my  way,  all  special  agents  who,  it  is  well  known, 
disdain  cotton  and  its  uses,  except  on  rare  occasions,  should  be  restrained 
in  their  rush  for  the  door  by  the  tip  that  something  extra  dry  is  coming  on. 
That  ought  to  hold  'em.  I  don't  intend  to  do  the  King  any  harm,  but  I'm 
going  to  get  in  the  game,  somehow,  with  a  good  aim  and  with  the  thought 
that,  if  he's  as  sick  as  they  claim,  another  little  shot  won't  do  him.  any  harm. 

Last  autumn  I  spent  some  time  in  the  Imperial  valley  investigating 
the  cotton  industry — that's  about  all  one  can  spend  there — for  the  county 
is  "dry"  or  nearly  dry,  climate  likewise,  also  the  cotton;  all  good  features. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  should  then  be  taken  as  merely  an  expression  of 
personal  opinion,  founded,  however,  on  knowledge  gained  by  a  pains- 
taking and  searching  inquiry,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  synopsis  of  hard- 
boiled    facts   gleaned   from   reliable   sources.      While    I   was   there,   no   man 
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was  safe,  if  I  thought  he  knew  anything  about  cotton.  It  got  to  be  so 
that  they  would  run  when  they  saw  me  coming;  and  towards  the  end  of 
niv  visit  I  had  to  show  some  speed  myself — but  they  couldn't  catch  me.  I 
bear  them  no  hard  feeling,  though,  for  they  are  a  fine  lot — the  cotton  men, 
I  mean — and  the  others  are  all  right,  too.  That  statement  seems  extraneous, 
but  it  leads  up  to  my  very  strong  belief  that  the  "human  element"  should 
be  considered  of  first  importance  in  any  investigation;  the  more  you  can 
learn  of  the  people  of  a  community  and  their  environment,  the  better  fitted 
you  are  to  reason  as  to  the  desirability  of  contemplated  risks  in  their  section 
of  our  great  country. 

Cotton  growing  in  the  Imperial  valley  is  conducted  mainly  by  men 
from  the  "Sunny  South,"  who  left  their  homes  and  faults  behind  them, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  dry  climate  and  fertile  soil,  and  who  after 
adjusting  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings,  surprised  the  world  by 
their  high  yield,  and  established  a  reputation  for  the  staple  second 
to  none;  for  you  should  know  that  it  is  the  only  cotton  in  this  country  that 
has  been  rated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  100  per 
cent  perfect.  It  stands  alone  in  grade,  and  has  all  the  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  color,  dryness,  length  and  strength. 

The  same  soil  that  produces  the  cotton  is  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
other  crops,  and  is  practically  inexhaustible,  owing  to  its  peculiar  formation 
and  qualities.  This  is  a  condition  that  must  appeal  to  us,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  if  a  farmer,  who  through  illness  or  carelessness  is  unsuccessful 
in  crop  returns,  or  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present  low  price  of  cotton,  can 
plant  his  land  to  alfalfa,  barley  or  melons,  or  almost  anything  else,  with 
good  prospects  for  profit,  he  has  little  fear  for  the  future,  and  has  no  desire 
or  incentive  to  "cash  in"  an  insurance  policy. 

While  there  are  about  400  cotton  growers  in  the  valley,  not  all  are 
experienced;  but  the  novices  are  fast  learning,  and  next  season  may 
be  reckoning  two  bales  to  the  acre.  By  an  occasional  "muff,"  the  farmer  is 
not  phased  but  solaces  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  is  better  off  than 
the  folks  back  home;  he  has  at  hand  all  the  essentials  for  an  ideal  output; 
he  has  no  need  for  fertilizers  and  can  plant  at  his  pleasure,  as  he  is  not 
bothered  with  rain  or  freezing  weather. 

This  sounds  like  a  boost  for  the  Imperial  valley,  you  might  say,  and 
has  little  to  do  with  underwriting.  The  valley,  however,  speaks  for  itself, 
and  I  am  speaking  for  the  cotton  planter;  so  that  you  may  have  a  better 
opinion  of  him  than  seems  to  obtain  at  this  time;  and  I  am  also  trying  to 
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support  my  claim  that  insofar  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  there  should  be 
no  fear  of  that  bugaboo — moral  hazard. 

I  believe  the  insurance  men  of  this  Coast  are  in  this  matter  "asleep  at 
the  switch/*'  and  are  inviting  outsiders  to  help  themselves  at  their  table, 
so  to  speak,  by  indulging  the  thought  that  cotton  growing  in  this  state  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  that  a  guarantee  of  indemnity  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Let  the  stranger  burn  his  fingers — and  serves  him  right, 
for  meddling  in  a  game  with  inexperienced  and  haphazard  planters.  "No 
such  thing,"  you  say,  "we  will  admit  the  farmer  is  all  right,  and  we  have 
little  to  fear  from  him.  But  how  about  the  other  fellows  that  handle  the 
crop, — the  ginners  and  warehousemen;  and  besides,  who  ever  heard  of 
insuring  a  cotton  crop  in  the  field?"  I  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  do 
so  ere  long,  and  you  will  probably  at  first  be  as  derisive  as  some  California 
underwriters  of  the  '70's  were  when  offers  on  growing  crops  of  wheat  were 
presented;  and  also  you  will  probably,  like  them,  eventually  fall  in  line,  and 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  results  and  "holler  for  more." 

Well,  we  won't  argue  about  that.  "Argue"  don't  seem  to  be  the  right 
word,  but  we  will  let  it  go  as  it  lays,  for,  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  as  the 
case  may  be,  insurance  men  are  like  lawyers;  if  they  don't  argue,  they  don't 
eat;  you  can't  dispute  that. 

I  will  now  leave  the  farm  and  follow  the  picked  cotton  to  the  ginnery. 
I  don't  intend  to  bore  you  with  a  description  of  the  process  to  which  cotton 
seed  is  subjected,  nor  say  anything  as  to  the  hazards  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion, but  refer  you  to  Mr.  Kelly's  article  for  information  on  the  point.  But 
I  would  say  that  here,  as  in  the  future  handling  of  the  lint,  it  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  under  the  care  and  observation  of  experienced  men  who  were 
bred  in  the  game,  and  are  fully  appreciative  of  its  susceptibility  to  damage. 

In  normal  times  the  planter's  interest  usually  ceases  at  this  point; 
upon  the  fibre  being  baled  and  weighed,  he  departs  with  his  bale  tags  and 
yard  receipts — sometimes  hypothecates  his  crop — and  waits  for  a  buyer. 
The  bales  are  teamed  out  to  the  yard,  and  left  there  pending  sale  and 
shipment. 

Now  occurs  in  the  ordinary  yard  what  strikes  one  as  being  extreme 
negligence  or  lack  of  caution.  The  bales  are  dumped  any  old  way,  and  can 
be  seen,  some  standing  properly  on  end,  others  lying  on  their  sides,  and 
many  tipsily  leaning  on  each  other  for  support.  One  marvels  at  the  appar- 
ently strange  indifference  to  what  should  be  proper  in  the  handling  of  what 
is  known  as  "fifty-dollar  gold  pieces,"  and  inquires  of  the  ginner  and  learns 
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that,  under  his  direction,  the  bales  are  taken  by  the  planter,  and  left  scatter- 
ed some  distance  from  the  yard  proper,  and  will  be  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  twenty-four  hours — so  that  if  any  combustion  occurred,  however  slight, 
during  the  ginning  process,  it  could  be  detected  before  the  bale  with  fire 
inside  was  trucked  into  the  storage  yard,  and  endangered  other  bales. 

The  peculiar  and  unmistakable  odor  of  burning  cotton  is  well  known. 
As  soon  as  it  is  perceived,  the  experienced  man  rolls  the  affected  or  sus- 
pected bale  away  from  its  fellows,  and  proceeds  to  bore  into  it  with  an 
auger.  Guided  by  his  sense  of  smell  he  pulls  out  cotton  until  his  sense  of 
touch  warns  him  that  he  is  close  to  the  seat  of  ignition;  whereupon,  using 
the  bundles  of  loose  cotton  he  has  taken  from  the  bale — and  which  have 
been  soaked  in  water — as  mops,  he  proceeds,  with  the  use  of  water  and 
kerosene  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  to  cool  off  the  heated  fibre,  and  to  reach 
the  glow,  which  is  quickly  smothered.  The  damaged  bale  is  then  isolated 
for  a  day  or  so  as  a  matter  of  precaution  and,  after  its  perfect  regained 
health  is  apparent,  it  is  removed  to  the  yard  proper,  where  it  is  stored  on 
end  with  others,  in  double  rows  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  bales  to  a 
row,  with  alleys  or  aisles  between  each  cluster  or  block  of  fifty.  There  is 
at  least  a  ten-foot  space  separating  the  blocks,  to  admit  of  easy  access  to 
the  bales  by  samplers  and  buyers,  and  to  give  opportunity  to  handle  any 
bale  or  bales  which  might  suffer  fire  from  careless  smokers  or  trespassers 
who  have  disregarded  the  warning,  "No  Smoking,"  placards  which  are 
posted  conspicuously  about  the  premises,  as  well  as  the  "No  Trespassing" 
signs. 

Promiscuous  plucking  of  cotton  from  the  bales  is  prohibited,  and  the 
waste  caused  by  trucking  and  sampling  is  gathered  up  daily  and  kept  in 
closed  metal  bins. 

Fire  mains  are  laid  throughout  the  yard,  with  hydrants  and  hose 
attached  at  intervals  of  one  hundred  feet ;  and  barrels  of  salt  water,  with 
two  approved  fire  buckets  attached  to  each  barrel,  are  installed  in  the 
alleyways  in  the  ratio  of  one  barrel  of  water  to  two  blocks  or  one  hundred 
bales  of  cotton.  Bunches  of  cotton  waste  are  floating  in  each  barrel  and 
bucket,  as  they  are  more  efficacious  than  patent  fire  extinguishers  in  checking 
a  blaze. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  employment  of  competent  watchmen  with 
watch  clocks  to  insure  fidelity;  men  with  good  olfactory  nerves  preferred, 
to  detect  the  presence  of  "bum?"  or  smoke. 
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At  least  one  hundred  feet  clear  space  is  maintained  between  the  yard 
and  any  building,  and  a  like  space  kept  between  each  unit  of  the  yard,  which 
latter  should  constitute  not  over  fifty  blocks,  or  2500  bales. 

There  is  one  such  yard  in  the  valley — there  may  be  others,  but  I  didn't 
see  them.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  and 
around  and  handled  cotton  since  childhood.  There  are  others  who  have  had 
as  many  years  experience  in  the  game,  but  I  don't  think  they  can  match 
his  record  of  "handling"  over  1,500,000  bales  with  a  loss  by  fire  of  only 
670  of  that  number. 

Cotton  stored  in  a  yard,  such  as  the  one  described,  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
good  risk — doesn't  it? 

I  see  I  have  neglected  to  comment  on  the  likelihood  of  moral  hazard 
generating  in  our  cotton  on  storage.  "There  ain't  no  such  animal"  in  the 
valley  yards. 

The  warehouse  men  charge  twenty-five  cents  a  bale  for  the  first  month 
of  storage,  and  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month  thereafter,  aud  naturally  keep 
a  close  eye  on  the  staple  in  their  charge. 

The  grower,  provided  he  is  careful,  and  not  unlucky  with  his  irrigation, 
finds  on  checking  ap,  that  the  lint  is  laid  down  in  the  yard  at  a  cost  of 
six  cents  per  pound  to  him,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  better  than  middling 
in  grade;  and,  unless  he  is  sorely  pressed  or  in  dire  need,  he  can  afford 
to  be  patient  and  wait  for  an  active  market,  when  he  can  sell  his  cotton 
for  at  least  ten  cents. 

Take,  for  example,  a  farmer  of  experience  who  planted  eighty  acres 
and  secured  a  bale  of  lint  from  each  acre,  at  a  cost  of  six  or  even  seven 
cents  per  pound,  which  was  ginned  and  delivered  to  the  yard  in  October 
last.  As  each  bale  averages  500  pounds  in  weight,  he  has  40,000  pounds 
waiting  for  a  buyer;  if  he  holds  his  cotton  a  year,  the  storage  and  insurance 
premiums  will  bring  the  total  expense  to  about  $250.00.  At  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  "bull,"  I  venture  to  say  he  can  sell  this  summer  for  at  least 
eleven  cents,  and  net  a  profit  of  at  least  $1,500.00.  That  is  not  so 
good;  but  remember  he  is  game,  and  has  replanted  and  will  have  another 
crop  ready  for  market  next  October,  which,  in  view  of  reduced  acreage  and 
production  in  the  United  States — which  is  certain  to  be  the  case  the  coming 
season — and  increased  demand — which  is  also  certain — will  sell  for  not 
less  than  thirteen  cents.     This  is  a  price  which  means  money. 

As  I  said  before,  he  is  of  good  quality — as  is  his  cotton;  and  further- 
more he  knows  the  perfect  climate  will  not  affect  the  staple,  and  there  will 
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be  no  deterioration  in  grade,  such  as  is  the  case  with  unhoused  cotton  in 
the  South,  caused  by  rains  and  floods.  He  knows  he  can  not  benefit  by  a 
fire,  even  if  he  were  inclined  to  try  that  way  out,  for  he  can  not  recover 
more  than  the  actual  cash  market  value.  He  can  not  fudge  on  his  claims, 
as  there  are  many  expert  "classers"  in  the  valley  who  are  familiar  with 
every  lot  in  the  yards. 

The  Imperial  valley  banks,  in  conjunction  with  the  Los  Angeles  banks, 
have  loaned  him  $20.00  a  bale  on  his  cotton  in  storage,  so  "he  should 
worry ! " 

The  valley  people  "claim  they  can  raise  anything  except  four  aces  and 
umbrellas — the  former  they  don't  like,  and  the  latter  they  don't  need.  So, 
our  planter  of  last  season  may,  if  he  so  elects,  put  in  alfalfa,  and  cut  eight 
tons  per  acre  in  eight  months.  Just  think  how  many  Turkish  cigarettes 
that  means! 

I  hope  that  in  the  foregoing  sketchy  remarks  I  have  demonstrated  that 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  moral  hazard  in  cotton  writings  in  the  Imperial 
valley;  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  Riverside  county,  where  considerable  cotton 
is  produced;  nor  in  Arizona,  where  the  growers  turn  out  Egyptian  cotton 
of  the  finest  quality,  which  is  always  in  demand  and  brings  a  good  price. 

I  trust  my  recital  will  lessen  the  pressure  of  prejudice  which  seems  to 
exist  against  our  cotton  among  some  of  you,  and  can  not  resist  telling  you 
of  a  character  I  met  on  the  border,  during  my  stay  in  the  valley.  Being 
on  the  scent  for  cotton  men,  I  suppose  I  was  attracted  to  him  by  observing 
him  spitting  cotton.  We  entered  into  conversation,  after  I  had  paid  for 
his  relief,  and  directly  he  learned  my  mission,  he  lit  into  everybody  and 
anybody  connected  with  the  business.  He  knew  cotton,  and  he  knew  insur- 
ance^— "used  to  be  a  general  agent  down  South,  sir";  moved  around  a  good 
deal — knew  the  history  of  every  big  fire  down  there;  these  here  Native  Son3 
knew  nothing  about  the  snowy  staple — a  whole  lot  of  drys — no  good.  They 
say  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but  he  certainly  had  accumulated  a  fine 
bunch  of  whiskers.  He  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  ginneries — 
smelled  like  one.  He  couldn't  understand  why  so  many  Texan s  located 
there — dry  county.  No,  sir,  no  man  from  Louisiana  would  stay  there  long, 
no  indeed.  Great  grief,  son!  don't  touch  cotton  insurance  there — bad  busi- 
ness— and  so  on.  His  outlook  was  so  gloomy  that  I  half  resolved  to  take  his 
advice,  but  on  reflection  I  realized  that  general  agents  know  nothing — any 
broker  will  tell  you  that — and  I  left  him — and  a  dollar.  I  learned  afterwards 
he  was  an  old  bilk  and  was  looking  for  a  job  as  night  watchman  in  a  cotton 
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yard.  I  wouldn't  have  hired  him  for  fear  his  nose  would  fire  the  cotton, 
and  then  he  couldn't  smell  the  smoke,  for  didn't  he  accept  two  Los  Angeles 
Owls,  and  light  and  enjoy  them? 

Speaking  of  smokers:  There  have  been  numerous  cotton  fires  in  the 
valley;  some  of  them  from  "inside," — that  is,  from  sparks  from  the  gin 
saws  igniting  the  lint  which  was  carried  into  the  condenser,  thence  into  the 
baler  or  press,  unnoticed,  and  the  bale  dropped  in  the  yard  and  neglected. 

The  other  fires  were  caused  by  careless  smokers  and  casuals, — poor 
unfortunates  who  find  comfort  in  a  night's  repose  on  and  between  cotton 
bales, — and  who  sometimes  enjoy  their  matutinal  meal  in  the  yard  before 
the  so-called  night  watchman  wakes  up  to  report  off! 

Those  fires,  and  the  consequent  preventable  losses,  occurred,  it  is  need- 
less to  state,  in  yards  lacking  all  of  the  essentials  of  a  model  one  such  as  I 
have  described,  and  proves,  I  believe,  that  while  the  yards  may  be  equipped 
with  fire-fighting  facilities,  the  prime  factor  for  insurance  companies  to 
consider,  as  always,  is  vigilance,  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 


The  President — You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Troy's 
paper  makes  an  excellent  addendum  to  Mr.  McClure  Kelly's 
paper  on  the  same  subject  in  1912. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Williams  has  compiled  an  immense  volume  of 
material  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  this  Association.  We 
all  know  how  fertile  he  is.  He  has  now  written  another  paper; 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  * 'Measure  of  Damage,"  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  it  I  believe  it  will  be  welcomed  as  another  standard 
contribution. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  The  paper 
which  I  am  to  read  to  you  today  is  entitled  "Measure  of  Damage." 
It  is  full  of  legal  references,  but  with  your  permission  I  will  not 
read  them.  It  simply  takes  up  time  without  being  of  any  avail 
here.  There  are  also  a  number  of  schedules  connected  with  the 
paper,  which  I  will  not  read,  either.  The  paper  will  all  appear 
in  print,  and  you  will  then  see  them  in  better  form  than  if  I 
were  to  read  them  to  you. 
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MEASURE  OF  DAMAGE 

By  T.  H.  Williams,  Ass't  Manager  American  Ins.  Co.  of   New  Jersey, 

Rochester  German  Underwriters,  and  Camden  Insurance 

Association,  San  Francisco 

Before  discussing  the  subject  assigned  me,  "Measure  of  Damage," 
let  me  say  that  this  paper  is  not  written  for  the  experienced  Special 
Agent  or  Adjuster;  it  is  intended  for  the  beginner  and  is  an  answer, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  frequent  requests  of  our  Librarian  for  information 
as  to  the  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  buildings,  stocks,  house- 
hold furniture  and  other  personal  property.  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
the  methods  used  on  this  Coast  which  have  been  found  equitable  to 
all  concerned. 

The  standing  of  the  Agent  and  the  Company  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  losses  are  adjusted.  There  is  only  one  correct  way 
and  that  is  to  pay  the  claimant  all  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  but 
no  more.  Many  claimants  have  an  inflated  idea  regarding  the  value 
of  their  property  and  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  or  damage  which  fire 
and  water  may  have  caused,  but  like  all  other  human  beings,  they  are 
open  to  reason,  and  when  shown  the  extent  of  the  loss,  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  that  which  is  right.  To  be  able  to  show  a  claimant 
what  his  loss  is  requires  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  adjuster.  It  is 
robbery  to  take  advantage  of  the  innocence  of  the  claimant  and  it 
injures  the  company;  therefore,  an  adjuster  must  be  posted  that  he 
may  deal  justly  with  the  claimant,  the  agent,  and  the  company. 

In  order  to  discuss  understandingly  the  subject  of  Measure  of 
Damage,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  wording  of  the  in- 
surance contract  in  its  entirety.  I  will  only  quote,  however,  the  part 
which  is  directly  concerned  in  this  discussion. 

The  New  York  Standard  Form  (lines  1  to  4)  reads  as  follows: 
"This  company  shall  not  be  liable  beyond  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  any  loss  or  damage  occurs,  and  the  loss  or  damage 
shall  be  ascertained  or  estimated  according  to  such  cash  value,  with 
proper  deduction  for  depreciation,  however  caused,  and  shall  in  no  event 
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exceed  what  it  would  then  cost  the  insured  to  repair  or  replace  the 
same  with  material  of  like  kind  and  quality." 

The  California  Standard  Form  (lines  15  to  19)  reads  as  follows: 
"The  Company  will  not  be  liable  beyond  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
interest  of  the  insured  in  the  property  at  the  time  of  loss  or  damage 
nor  exceeding  what  it  would  then  cost  the  insured  to  repair  or  replace 
the  same  with  material  of  like  kind  and  quality;  said  cash  value  to 
be  estimated  without  allowance  for  any  increased  cost  of  repair  or 
reconstruction  by  reason  of  any  ordinance  or  law  regulating  repair 
or  construction  of  buildings,  and  without  compensation  for  loss  result- 
ing from   interruption   of  business   or   manufacture." 

It  is  evident  from  the  wording  of  the  above  clauses  that  the  cash 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  fire  is  all  that  the 
contract  contemplates,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  measure  of  loss  or  dam- 
age, and  is  all  that  can  legally  be  collected  from  the  company. 

If  the  merchandise  is  not  new  a  proper  amount  should  be  de- 
ducted for  age,  wear,  change  in  style,  and  for  any  other  cause  to  arrive 
at  its  present  cash  value.  The  market  value  of  merchandise,  plus 
freight,  and  less  depreciation,  is  its  va]ue  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  In 
other  words,  it  must  not  exceed  what  it  will  then  cost  the  insured,  be 
he  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer  or  consumer,  to  replace  it  in  like 
kind  or  quality. 

Articles  which  cannot  be  reproduced  or  that  are  not  worth  repro- 
ducing (as  for  instance,  a  patented  article  which  has  proved  to  be  defective) 
are  taken  at  their  real  market  value  and  not  at  what  it  would  cost 
to  reproduce. 

Marchessen  v.  Ins.  Co.,  La.  S.  C.  2  Benn.  166; 
Wolfe  v.  Howard,  N.  Y.  C.  A.  3  Benn.  536; 
Burgess  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Mass.  S.  C.  5  Benn.  46; 
Security  Ins.  Co.  v.  Farrell,  2  Ins.  L.  J.  302; 
Fowler  v.  Ins.  Co.,  74  N.  C.  Rep.; 
Wynne  v.  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  71  N.  C.  Rep.  121; 
Fisher  v.  Ins.  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  C.  33  Fed.  Rep.  554; 
Case  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Cal.  S.  C.  22  Pac.  Rep,  1083; 
Boyd  v.  Royal,  N.  C.  S.  C.  16,  S.  E.  Rep.  389; 
Sun  Fire  v.  Ayerst,  Neb.  S.  C.  55,  N.  W.  Rep.  635; 
Ger.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Everett,  Tex.  C.  C.  A.  368,  W.  R.  125; 
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Helm  v.  Anchor  Life  Ins.  Co.,  la.  S.  C.  109,  N.  W.  605 ; 
Frisk  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Pa.  S.  C.  67,  Atl.  Rep.  743; 
Irwin  v.  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y.  Supp.  109  and  612; 
McFadden  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Pa.  162,  Fed.  Rep.  783; 
Equitable  v.  Quinn,  11  Lower  Can.  170. 

BUILDINGS 

The  value  of  a  building  at  the  time  of  the  fire  is  the  cost  to  replace 
new  at  that  time,  less  depreciation. 

Aetna  v.  Johnson,  Ky.  S.  C.  11,  Bush.  587; 
Quinn  v.  Phoenix,  80  Iowa  346; 
Germania  v.  Castell,  111.  S.  C.  7,  Ins.  L.  J.  353; 
Hilton  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Me.  S.  C.  28,  Ins.  L.  J.  309. 
Repairs   to    a   building   must   include   the    cost   of    removing    debris. 

Glover  v.  Ins.  Co.,  15  Ins.  L.  J.  214. 
Where  a  building  is  located  within  the  fire  limits  of  a  city  and  is 
of  such  class  that  under  certain  conditions  the  city  ordinances  pro- 
hibit its  repair  or  reconstruction,  recovery  may  be  had  as  for  a  total 
loss.  The  value  of  the  debris  or  part  of  the  building  remaining,  less 
the  cost  of  removing,  must  be  deducted. 

Hewitt  v.  London,  184  Mass.  177,  68  N.  E.  62; 
Brady  v.  Northwestern  Nat.,  11  Mich.  425; 
.  Larkin  v.  Glens  Falls,  80  Minn.  527,  83  N.  W.  409; 
Hamburg  Bremen  v.  Garlington,  66  Tex.  103; 
Moore  v.  Ins.  Co.,  100  Minn.  374,  11  N.  A.  260. 
In  the  case  of  Monteleone  v.  Royal   (La.  S.  C.  24  Ins.,  L.  J.  531) 
the  court  held  that  the  police  power  to  condemn  unsafe  buildings  will 
not  be  questioned.     That  under  the  circumstances  the  insured  was  not 
obliged  to  accept  cost  of  repairs.     That  a  total  loss  may  be  recovered, 
though    the    walls    stand    and    the    elements    of    the    building    are    not 
wholly  consumed.     Nor  does  it  affect  the  case  that  the  conditions  are 
partly  due  to  causes  existing  before  the  fire. 

However,  a  majority  of  the  courts  hold  that  if  the  building  can 
be  repaired  the  company  is  not  liable  for  any  increased  cost  of  re- 
pairs by  reason  of  a  city  ordinance. 

McCready  v.  Hartford,  61  App.  Div.  583,  70  N.  Y.  Supp.  788. 
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PARTY  WALL 

The  owner  of  a  one-half  interest  in  a  party  wall  has  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  easement  of  the  other  half. 

Nelson  v.  Continental,  U.  S.  C.  C.  A.  182,  Fed.  783; 

Nelson  v.  Continental,  116  S.  W.  Rep.  303; 

Columbian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lawrence,  2  Peters  25; 

Sanders  v.  Martin,  31  Amer.  Rep.  598; 

Monteleone  v.  Ins.  Co.,  56  L.  R.  A.  784,  18  So.  Rep.  472. 
The    owner    of    one   part    of    a    building    cannot    compel    the    other 
party  to  make  repairs  nor  is  he  liable  for  repairs  made  to  his  portion 
by  the  other  party. 

Washburne  v.  Real  Property,  Book  11,  Chap.  1,  Sec.  3. 

REPAIR,  REBUILD  OR  REPLACE 

The  company,  at  its  option,  has  the  right  to  repair,  replace  or  re- 
build the  property  damaged  or  destroyed,  with  material  of  like  kind 
and  quality.  Notice  of  the  company's  intention  to  replace,  rebuild 
or  repair  must  be  given  the  insured  within  a  reasonable  time.  It 
should  be  within  thirty  days  after  the  loss  or  damage  under  the  New 
York  policy,  and  twenty  days  under  the  California  policy. 

A  notice  to  replace,  repair  or  rebuild  waives  proofs  of  loss  or  an  ap- 
praisement. 

It  is  a  very  risky  procedure  for  a  company  to  take  as  the  insured 
may  make  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  being  done 
and  may  refuse  to  accept  it  when  finished.  The  insured  may  compel 
the  company  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  loss  in  cash  if  the  building 
is  not  properly  repaired  or  constructed  in  every  way  like  the  one  de- 
stroyed. It  is  always  a  better  plan  to  adjust  the  loss  and  let  the 
insured  make  his  own  repairs,  no  matter  how  small  the  loss  may  be. 
If  the  insured  is  unreasonable  and  demands  more  than  his  actual  loss 
it  will  not  help  the  company  to  do  the  repairing,  as  the  insured  will 
be  just  as  unreasonable  and  fault-finding  with  the  work  when  com- 
pleted. If  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  beat  the  company,  the  only 
safe  plan  is  to  demand  an  appraisement. 

CITY  ORDINANCES 

The  election  to  repair  or  rebuild  obliges  the  insurance  company  to 
do  so  in  compliance  with  city  ordinances. 
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Fire  Assn.  v.  Rosenthal,  108  Pa.  St.  474; 
Brown  v.  Royal,  1  Ell.  &  Ell.  (Eng.)  853; 
Brady  v.  Ins.  Co.  11  Mich.  425; 
Monteleone  v.  Royal,  47  La.  Ann.  1563; 
Hewins  v.  London,  184  Mass.  177,  68  N".  E.  62. 

MORTGAGEE 

Where  a  company  has  exercised  its  right  to  rebuild,  the  legal  title 
to  a  cause  of  action  therein  is  vested  in  the  insured,  and  not  in  a  mort- 
gagee  to   whom  loss  was   payable.     If   the  building   is   replaced   or   re- 
paired the  mortgagee  has  no  claim  against  the  company. 
Heilman  v.  Westchester,  75  N.  Y.  7; 
Stamps  v.  Ins.  Co.,  77  N.  C.  209. 

LIABILITY  OF  COMPANY 

When  the  company  notifies  the  insured  of  its  intention  to  rebuild 
it  is  bound  to  do  that  which  it  elected  to  do.  (1)  The  policy  becomes 
a  building  contract.  (2)  The  company  must  complete  the  building  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  The  company  is  responsible  for  bad  workman- 
ship; failure  of  the  builder;  casualties  or  for  any  damages  arising  from 
the  rebuilding  of   the  premises;  (3). 

1— Wallace  v.  Ins.  Co.,  S.  C.  La.  289,  1  Benn.  412; 
Sennett  v.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Wright  Pa.  265; 
•  Ins.  Co.  v.  McGookey,  S.  C.  C.  Ohio,  8  Ins.  L.  J.  417; 
May  Ins.  531  and  430; 
2— Morrell  v.  Ins.  Co.,  33  N.  Y.  429; 
Beals  v.  Home,  36  N.  Y.  532; 
Kaskins  v.  Ins.  Co.,  5  Gray  Mass  432; 
3— Bunyon  Ins.  10,  33  N.  Y.  429. 

COST  OF  A  BUILDING 

Every  agent,  special  agent  and  adjuster  should  be  able  to  figure 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  building  that  he  may  know  if  the  property  is 
overinsured,  or  to  enable  him  to  check  a  builder's  estimate.  Where  the 
loss  is  in  the  country  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  contractor,  so  the  adjuster  must  be  competent  to  make  the  estimate. 
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Buildings  should  be  figured  from  the  mudsill  or  foundation  up. 
Estimating  a  building  by  the  number  of  square  feet  is  not  accurate 
and  will  not  be  accepted  as  proof  of  its  value. 

The  following  rules  and  estimates  of  cost  will  enable  one  to  figure 
a  building  in  a  very  short  time. 

However,  the  adjuster  must  ascertain  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  at 
the  place  of  fire  or  at  the  nearest  point. 
Rough  Lumber,  $18.00  to  $25.00  per  M. 
Dressed  Lumber,  $30.00  to  $45.00  per  M. 
Shingles,  $2.25  to  $4.00  per  M. 
Labor,  rough  lumber,  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  M. 

Labor,  finished  lumber  (except  rustic  and  flooring),  $20.00  per  M. 
Labor,  shingles,  $1.25  to  lay  1000. 

Doors,  including  labor  and  material,  $7.00   to  $10.00    (this  includes  cas- 
ing). 
Windows,  complete  as  above,  $7.00  to  $10.00. 
One   thousand    shingles   laid   4^    inches    to   the   weather,    will    cover    80 

square  feet. 
Brick  chimneys,  $1.00  per  foot  (ordinary  flue). 
Plumbing,  including  soil  pipes. 

Bathtub,     $35.00;     Toilet,     $35.00;     Washstand,     $30.00;     Washtrays, 
$30.00   (white  enamel). 

Tin  or  zinc  are  not  used  now.     Zinc  Bathtub  costs  $15.00. 

Kitchen  Sinks,  enamel,  $7.00  to  $20.00. 
Electric    Wiring   in    an    ordinary   house    of    six    rooms   will    cost    $35.00, 

including  drops,  but  not  fixtures. 
Painting,  outside,  two  coats,  20c  square  yard. 

Each  opening  inside  will  cost  $2.00,  and  this  will  cover  baseboards. 
Cloth  and  Paper,  15c  to  25c  square  yard. 
Plaster,  two  coats,  35c  square  yard. 

Millwork  costs  half  the  cost  of  lumber. 

Nails    and    Hardware    for    building    costing    $2000.00    will    average 
$35.00  to  $45.00. 

Concrete  Floor,  12c  per  square  foot. 

Stone  Walls,  35c  per  cubic  foot. 

Brick,  $16.00  to  $20.00  laid,  per  1000. 

Contractors   are   entitled  to   a  profit  of   5  per   cent   to   10   per  cent. 
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The  average  dwelling  will  cost  from  6c  to  10c  per  cubic  foot. 

Barns  from  2%c  to  3c  per  cubic  foot. 
Studding  (16-inch  center),  the  number  of  feet  around  the  building  will 

give  the  number  of  pieces  of  studding.     This  will  trim  around 

openings. 
Siding  or  Eustic — Multiply  width  by  height  of  all  walls  and  add  one- 
fourth,  which  will  give  square  feet  of  lumber. 
Flooring — Multiply  length  by  width  of  floor  surface  and  add  one-fourth. 
Partitions — Ascertain    lineal    feet    of    all    partitions    on    each    floor    and 

multiply    by    height.      Two-thirds    of    this    amount    equals    2x4 

studding.     Double  the  surface  gives   square  feet   of  plastering. 
Eafters — Two-thirds   the  width   of  building  will   give   length   of   rafters 

one-third  pitch. 
Eoof  Boards — Multiply  length   of  building   (plus  projection)    by  length 

of  rafters.     This  gives  one-half  entire  roof  surface. 
Shingles — Total  roof   surface   divided   by   80   will  give   number   of   1000 

shingles  required,  4%  inches  to  the  weather. 
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1-— Mud  Sills,  3x8. 

2 — Posts,  3x4,  32-inch  center. 

3— Main  Sills,  2x4  double. 

4 — Floor  Joist,  2x8,  16-inch  center. 

5 — Braces,  2x4. 

6— Plate,  2x4. 

7— Corner  Stud,  4x6. 

8— Studding,  2x3  or  2x4,  16-inch  center. 

9— Top.  Plate,  2x4. 
10— Rafters,  2x4,  32-inch  center. 
11 — Tie  Beam  and  Roof  Bracing,  1x6. 
12— Truss  Brace. 

13 — Sheathing,  1x6,  3-inch  apart. 
14 — Ceiling  Joist,  2x4,  16-inch  center. 
15 — Ridge  Board. 
16 — Verge  Board. 
17 — Flooring,  1x4. 
18— Rustic. 
19— Shingles. 
20 — Gutter  or  Cornice. 
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BUILDER'S  ESTIMATE 
The  following  is   a  correct  form  of  builder's  estimate  and  will  be 
accepted  by  almost  any  company: 

188  ft.   Sill,   4x6   376  feet 

235  ft.   Mud  Sills,  2x6  235  feet 

38  pc.  Posts,    4x4-3 142  feet 

164  ft.    Sills,  2x6  Porch  164  feet 

20  pc.  Joists,   2x8-7 186  feet 

166  pc.  Studding,    2x3-10 830  feet 

26  pc.  Eafters,  2x4-14  243  feet 

20  pc.  Floor  Joists,   2x8-24   640  feet 

Sheathing     364  feet 

Braces,   etc 480  feet 

3660  feet 

3660  ft.  Common    Lumber    '. $  91.60 

868  ft.  Flooring  No.   2   13.45 

1085  ft.  Flooring  No.  1 40.59 

2400  ft.  O.  P.  Boards   50.40 

1085  ft.  E.  W.  Boards  27.15 

2170  ft.  Eustic    , 54.25 

14  M.  Shingles    : 42.00 

48  ft.  Valley   Tin   5.74 

11          Windows — complete     77.00 

3          Doors — complete     27.00 

5          Doors — complete     35.00 

Millwork     97.00 

Labor    220.70 

34  ft.  Brick    Chimney    34.00 

560  yd.  Painting    84.00 

138  yd.  Cloth  and  Paper  55.00 

112  yd.  Plaster     39.20 

Hardware  and  Nails  37.00 

Plumbing    115.00 

Electric    Wiring    ! 35.00 

Electric  Fixtures   25.00 

Hauling     12.50 

Constructive  Cost  $1218.58 
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Contractor's   Profit   121.85 


Cost  of  Building  $1340.43 

Less  Depreciation   268.09 


Sound  Value  of  Building  $1072.34 

MARKET  VALUE  LOSSES 

The  loss  of  the  manufacturer  is  a  question  which  has  given  the 
courts  and  the  insurance  companies  much  serious  consideration. 

We  all  admit  that  the  manufacturer,  or,  in  fact,  any  claimant,  is 
entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  his  loss  or  damage,  but  he  should  not 
be  benefited  by  a  fire  for  that  would  be  against  ' 'public  policy." 

1 'Profit"  is  not  covered  by  a  fire  policy  unless  specifically  insured; 
but  there  are  some  instances  where  "profit"  ceases  to  be  "profit"  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  or  replacement,  thereby 
losing  its  identity  as  "profit."  For  instance,  if  the  merchandise  is 
grain,  fruit  or  farm  products  they  cannot  be  reproduced  and,  therefore, 
we  take  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  market  value, 
of  course,  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  cost  of  production;  if  more, 
it  contains  profit;  if  less,  it  indicates  loss  to  the  manufacturer  or 
producer. 

MANUFACTURER 

The  manufacturer  who  has  sold  his  output  for  the  season  and 
cannot  reproduce  the  goods  in  time  for  delivery,  not  only  loses  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  labor,  but  the  profit  which  he  has  made 
and  only  required  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  realize. 

Where  the  stock  has  not  been  sold  and  the  factory  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, then  the  manufacturer  would  only  be  entitled  to  what  it  would  cost 
him  to  reproduce,  plus  the  freight  to  the  place  of  the  fire. 

From  the  market  price  the  cost  of  selling  and  delivery  must  be 
deducted  and  as  it  varies  in  every  case  it  must  be  carefully  examined. 
Boxes,  crates,  wrapping  paper,  hauling,  drayage,  freight,  expressage, 
interest  on  value  of  product  while  awaiting  delivery,  labor  in  packing, 
the  expense  of  salesman  in  selling,  insurance,  discount,  and  a  proper 
percentage  for  bad  debts,  are  some  of  the  expenses  which  should  be 
deducted  from  cost  and  profit  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  loss 
of  the  manufacturer. 
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The  loss  to  the  manufacturer  where  the  stock  has  not  been  sold 
would  be  the  cost  to  reproduce  in  his  factory.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  profit  is  part  of  the  loss,  because  the  stock  had  not  been  sold 
and  the  profit  determined.  The  manufacturer  could  not  lose  what  he 
did  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hartford  v.  Cannon  (Tex.  C.  C.  A.  463)  the 
amount  due  the  manufacturer  was  held  to  be  the  market  price  when 
and  where  the  goods  were  destroyed,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  manu- 
facture. In  the  case  of  the  Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.  v.  Eoyal 
(Pa.  S.  C.  51,  Atl.  Rep.  354)  the  court  held  that,  as  the  stock  de- 
stroyed was  shipped  on  consignment,  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer  could 
only  be  what  it  would  cost  him  to  reproduce  the  merchandise  and  ship 
it  to  the  place  where  it  was  destroyed.  His  profit  was  not  earned 
or  determined  because  the  stock  was  not  sold. 

If  the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturing  plant  is  destroyed,  and 
the  mill  is  not,  the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  warehouse,  if  not  sold 
for  future  delivery,  is  what  it  will  cost  to  reproduce  in  the  mill. 

Phillips  v.  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  C.  App.  D.  112,  N.  Y.  Supp.  769; 
Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sennel,  37  Pa.  205; 
Mitchell  v.  St.  Paul,  Mich.  S.  C.  21,  Ins.  L.  J.  1003. 

The  rule  then  is,  cost  to  reproduce  when  factory  is  not  burned, 
and  market  value  when  it  cannot  be  reproduced. 

MERCHANT— WHOLESALE 

The  merchant  is  only  entitled  to  what  the  stock  will  cost  him  to 
replace  for  cash  in  the  open  market.  He  is  not  entitled  to  profit  until 
the  stock  is  sold.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  would  make  no  profit 
or  that  he  might  have  to  sell  below  actual  cost.  The  contract  of 
insurance  does  not  contemplate  that  the  insured  will  make  a  profit  by 
the  destruction  of  his  property,  for  if  it  were  allowed  it  would  be 
wager  insurance  and  not  permitted  by  law. 

By  actual  cash  value  is  meant  the  price  in  a  fair  market  for  which 
the  products  can  be  sold. 

Bir.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pulver,  126  111.  329; 

Mack  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Mo.  C.  C.  9,  Ins.  L.  J.  681. 

The  value  of  whiskey  must  include  the  government  tax.  If  the 
whiskey  is  in  bond  and  no  tax  has  been  paid,  then  the  tax  need  not  be 
included  in  the  loss. 
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Hedger  v.  Ins.  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  C.  12,  Ins.  L.  J.  927; 
Queen  Ins.  Co.  v.  McCoin,  Ky.  S.  C.  49,  S.  W.  Eep.  800. 
The  cash  market  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  fire,  less  deprecia- 
tion, is  all  the  contract  calls  for. 

Stevens  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Mo.  C.  A.  36,  Ins.  L.  J.  176; 
Western  v.  Studebaker,  Ind.  S.  C.  20,  Ins.  L.  J.  64; 
Parish  v.  Ins.  Co.,  20  Ins.  L.  J.  95; 
Holter  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Mont.  S.  C.  45,  Pac.  Rep.  207. 
The    cost    of    replacement    within    a    reasonable    time    (thirty    days 
under  the  New  York  Standard  policy  and  twenty  days  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Standard  policy)  is  all  the  policy  contemplates. 

Moline  Plow  Co.  v.  Niagara,  Tex.  C.  C.  A.  87,  S.  W.  Rep.  192. 
Expected  profits  are  not  covered  under  a  fire  policy. 
Niblo  v.  N.  A.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Sandf.  (N.  Y.)  551. 

MERCHANT— RETAIL 

The  measure  of  damage  is  the  cost  at  wholesale,  plus  freight  and 
less  depreciation.  Deduction  must  also  be  made  from  this  for  shelf- 
worn  and  out-of-fashion  stock,  stock  stolen,  stock  taken  for  family  use, 
and  cash  discounts. 

The  merchandise  account  must  be  carefully  checked  to  see  that 
all  goods  returned,  credits  for  goods  damaged,  stock  transferred  to  a 
branch  or  to  warehouse,  are  properly  entered.  No  profit  of  any  kind 
is  allowed  the  insured,  but  where  the  value  has  been  increased  or  de- 
creased then  the  present  cost  must  be  taken  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  make  proper  deductions. 

IN  TRUST  OR  ON  COMMISSION 

The  loss  or  damage  is  the  cost  to  the  consignor,  plus  freight,  to 
the  place  where  the  goods  were  destroyed.  No  allowance  can  be  made 
for  commission  or  brokerage  as  it  has  not  been  earned.  The  con- 
signee can  recover  the  full  value,  which  would  be  due  the  consignor,  to 
hold  for  his  benefit  or   credit. 

SOLD  UNDER  CONTRACT 

The  loss  to  the  merchant  or  to  the  insured  is  the  price  for  which 
the  article  was  sold,  less  the  cash  discount.  The  purchaser  is  only 
entitled   to   the   amount   paid  on   the   contract.     As   a   rule,   the   title   to 
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property  sold  under  contract  remains  in  the  grantor  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  If  the  insured  or  purchaser  is  held  responsible 
for  loss  by  fire  and  has  agreed  to  keep  the  property  insured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grantor,  then  he  may  recover  the  full  amount  of  the  con- 
tract price,  less  cash  discount. 

STATEMENT  OF  MERCHANDISE  LOSS— WHERE  BOOKS  ARE  NOT 

BURNED 

To  make  a  statement  of  loss  from  the  books  of  the  insured,  start 
with  the  last  inventory  of  stock  taken.  Inventories  are  taken  at  cash 
value,  which  is  invoice  cost  and  freight,  less  depreciation  for  shelf- 
wear  and  out-of-fashion.  Freight  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
merchandise  as  the  article  itself. 

To  this  add  purchases  since  inventory  and  freight  paid  thereon. 
The  amount  of  the  last  inventory  and  purchases  and  freight  will  give 
you  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  accounted  for. 

Sales  include  invoice  cost,  freight  and  profit.  Profit  should  be  figured 
on  invoice  cost.  After  the  profit  has  been  deducted  from  the  sales,  freight 
should  be  added  to  arrive  at  invoice  cost  and  freight.  Stock  taken  for 
family  use  and  barter  sales  are  usually  figured  at  invoice  cost  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  freight.  By  adding  the  amount  of  sales,  stock 
taken  for  family  use  and  barter  sales,  at  invoice  cost  and  freight,  gives 
the  total  amount  of  stock  that  went  out  of  the  store  at  invoice  and 
freight.  Deduct  this  amount  from  the  total  amount  of  stock  to  be 
accounted  for  and  it  gives  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  store  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  at  invoice  and  freight. 

Profit  and  depreciation  should  be  agreed  upon  and  reduced  to 
writing  before  anything  else  is  done.  If  the  merchant's  books  show 
the  profit  for  past  years  it  can  be  taken  as  a  good  guide,  but  it  is 
not  positive  evidence  as  to  the  profit  made  during  the  year  in  which 
the  loss  occurred.  For  instance,  a  merchant  may  have  bought  a  large 
amount  of  a  certain  article  and  a  few  months  later  the  price  may  have 
dropped  50  per  cent,  so  he  would  make  no  profit,  or  the  price  may 
have  increased  and  his  profit  would  be  very  much  greater. 

Freights  depreciate  the  same  as  the  merchandise.  Cash  discounts 
are  figured  on  the  invoice  price,  not  including  freight. 

Every  possible  detail  of  this  kind  must  be  settled  before  a  state- 
ment is  taken  from  the  insured's  books,  as  then  his  judgment  will  not 
be  influenced  by  the  amount  the  books  show  his  loss  to  be. 
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In  department  stores  and  large  establishments  a  stipulated  amount 
should  be  agreed  upon  for  "leakage."  It  is  a  surprise  to  learn  how 
much  merchandise  is  stolen  every  year  and  this  should  be  deducted 
from  "stock  on  hand." 

There  is  a  large  percentage  of  loss  in  every  dry  goods  store  from 
clerks  giving  a  little  more  than  actual  measurement,  and  it  may  be 
as  much  as  half  a  yard  to  each  bolt  of  cloth  or  ribbon.  Staple  articles 
do  not  depreciate  very  much  in  value  as  they  are  "turned  over"  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  but  seasonable  goods  depreciate  heavily  at  the 
end  of  a  season.  Millinery,  fancy  silks  and  clothing  should  be  looked 
into  very  carefully  as  they  are  easily  soiled  and  shop-worn,  and  styles 
change  each  season.  This  makes  the  depreciation  large  and  it  varies 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  Nothing  is  gained  by  hurrying  through 
a  loss.  Take  your  time  to  ascertain  all  you  want  to  know  and  de- 
termine before  you  proceed  with  the  settlement. 

Make  no  inquiries  regarding  the  origin  of  the  fire  or  insured's  title 
until  you  have  agreed  upon  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage. 

WAIVER 

It  is  very  easy  for  an  adjuster  to  waive  a  known  forfeiture  of 
a  policy.  You  cannot  waive  what  is  unknown  to  you,  so  confine  your 
questions  to  the  amount  of  loss  and  damage  until  you  are  ready  to 
take  up  other  matters. 

After  a  forfeiture  is  known  the  adjuster  must  refuse  to  go  on 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  loss  until  the  company  decides  what  it 
wishes  to  do. 

Place  no  reliance  upon  a  non-waiver  agreement.  Eecent  court 
decisions  hold  that  if  the  insured  is  put  to  any  trouble  or  expense, 
after  the  forfeiture  is  known,  it  is  waived,  even  though  a  non-waiver 
agreement  has  been  entered  into. 

Queen  of  Arkansas  Ins.  Co.  v.  Malone   (S.  C.  of  Ark.)   43  Ins. 

Co.,  A.  J.   636; 
Pennsylvania   Fire   Ins.    Co.    v.   Doper    (S.   C.   Ala.)    44   Ins.,   A. 
J.  424. 
The  following  form  of  loss  statement  will  aid  the  young   adjuster 
and  will  give  the  company  the  information  it  desires: 
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Adjuster's  Statement — Merchandise  Loss 

Inventory  January  1,  1913 $10,650.00 

Less  items  not  covered 500.00 

Net   Inventory    $10,150.00 

Purchases  since,  other  than  local 6,680.00 

Less   goods   returned $    620.00 

Less  goods  in  transit 480.00         1,100.00 

Net  Invoice  Purchases 5,580.00 

Freight  on  Net  Invoice  Purchases 279.00 

Local  Purchases  (no  freight) 500.00 

Total  Stock  at  Invoice  and  Freight $16,509.00 

Sales,  cash  $4,280.00 

Sales,    credit    4,285.00 

Total  sales  8,565.00 

Less  barter  sales  150.00 

Sales  at  invoice  and  profit $  8,415.00 

Less  profit  at  25%  over  invoice 1,683.00 

Sales  at  invoice  cost $  6,732.00 

Barter  sales,  no  profit 150.00 

Local  produce,  no  profit 230.00 

Stock  in  warehouse  at  invoice 3,280.00 

Stock  taken  for  family  use  at  invoice 580.00         4,240.00 

10,972.00 

Freight  on  above  at  3% 329.16 

Sales  at  invoice  and  freight $11,301.16 

Stock  on  Hand  at  Invoice  and  Freight  $  5,207.84 

Deduct  for  shelf -wear  and  out-of  -fashion 

at  5%   $5,207.84  260.39 

Deduct  for  discounts  for  time-purchases 

at  2%   3,280.00  65.60  325.99 

Cash  value  of  stock  on  hand $  4,881.85 

Stock  saved,  including  freight 2,379.85 

Less  5%  depreciation 119.00 

Less  expense  cleaning  and  removing      280.00  399.00 

Value  Stock  Saved "  $  1,980.85 

Agreed  Loss  and  Damage $  2,901.00 
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The  adjuster,  in  his  statement  of  loss,  should  say  whether  the  per 
cent  of  profit  is  based  upon  invoice  cost  or  invoice  cost  and  freight.  For 
example:  An  axe  cost  $1.00;  freight,  25  cents;  total  cost,  $1.25;  sold 
for  $1.50.  The  profit,  based  upon  the  invoice  cost  and  freight  ($1.25), 
is  20  per  cent;  but  if  based  upon  the  invoice  cost  of  $1.00,  the  profit 
is  50  per  cent. 

PROFITS 

Where  royalties  are  insured  the  loss  is  estimated  by  the  amount 
paid  for  two  months  previous. 

Nat.  Oil  Co.  v.  Ins.  Co.  N.  A.,  13  N.  E.  Rep.  337. 
Profits  of   a  business  are  insurable   as   "profits"   but   not   as   conse- 
quential damages. 

Sun  Fire  v.  Wright  Kings  Bench,  3  Nev.  and  Man.  819; 
Niblo  v.  North  America,  1  Sandf.  551; 
Elmaker  v.  Franklin,  5  Penn.,  St.  R.  183; 
Minsies  v.  N.  B.  &  M.,  9  Cases,  C.  of  Sess.  694; 
Leonards  v.  Phoenix,  2  Rob.  131; 
Bennett  Vol.  1,  449  to  451; 

sira  Ins.  Co.  v.  Heflin,  Ky.  30,  Ins.  L.  J.  326. 


MERCHANDISE   LOSSES   WHERE   THE   BOOKS   ARE   BURNED 

If  the  insured's  books  are  burned  or  if  none  were  kept  it  would 
seem  at  first  glance  impossible  to  arrive  at  anywhere  near  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  destroyed,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  if  the  insured  is  properly  questioned. 

The  policy  contract  gives  you  the  right  to  examine  the  insured  under 
oath  as  often  as  required  and  this  examination  should  bring  out  the 
following  information: 

When  he  commenced  business. 

When  last  inventory  was  taken  and  amount  thereof. 

The  amount  due  him  for  merchandise  sold  before  inventory  and  after. 

How  much  he  paid  monthly  for  rent,  clerk  hire,  lighting  and  per- 
sonal expenses. 

How  much  he  paid  for  improvements  to  his  store  and  to  his  resi- 
dence. 

Life  and  fire  insurance,  horses,  wagons  and  anything  else  purchased 
except  merchandise. 
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The  value  of  stock  saved  and  the  damage  thereon. 

Agree  in  writing  as  to  the  per  cent  of  profit  made  on  invoice  cost, 
discount  and  depreciation. 

His  bank  account  will  show  the  amount  deposited  and  his  checks 
the  amount  paid  for  freight,  merchandise,  etc. 

Call  for  itemized,  sworn  statements  of  purchases  and  payments  from 
every  wholesale  house  from  whom  he  purchased  merchandise. 

The  statements  from  the  wholesale  houses  and  the  bank  will  verify 
to  a  certain  extent  the  statements  made  by  the  insured  as  to  the  amount 
of  merchandise  purchased  and  amounts  paid  on  account. 

From  the  above  information  a  statement  of  loss  can  be  made  as 
follows,  which  will  be  fair  and  just  to  the  insured: 

Inventory  January  1,  1914 $  5,500.00 

Purchases  since  as  per  invoices  $  8,500.00 

Freight  as  per  E.  R.  books,  3% 255.00 

Total   purchases    8,755.00 

Merchandise  to  be  accounted  for $14,255.00 

To  arrive  at  sales — 

Paid  for  merchandise  as  per  statements  :.. ..$  7,500.00 

Paid  for  freight  255.00 

Paid   for   insurance   180.00 

Paid  for  rent  and  clerk  hire  1,450.00 

Lighting  and  taxes  180.00 

Horses  and  wagons  450.00 

Improvements  to  store  125.00 

Merchandise  sold  on  account  1,250.00 

Total  paid  out   $11,390.00 

Less  25%  profit  on  invoice  cost 2,278.00 

Sales  at  invoice  cost  $  9,112.00 

Stock  taken  for  family  use  250.00 

$  9,362.00 
Freight  on  above  at  3%  280.86 

Merchandise  sold  at  invoice  and  freight $  9,652.86 

Merchandise  burned  in  store $  4,602.14 
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Less  depreciation,  5%   $  230.10 

Less  cash  discount,  2%  89.36 

Less  merchandise  saved  at  invoice-freight 550.00            869.46 


Loss  as  adjusted  $  3,732.68 

If  the  insured   receives   money  from   any   other  source  than  the   sale 

of  merchandise  and  it  is  put  into  his  business  the  amount  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  amount  "paid  out." 


HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND  WEARING  APPAREL 

An  itemized  list  of  the  contents  of  the  dwelling  should  be  made 
showing  the  cost  and  present  value  of  each  article.  The  most  accurate 
way  is  to  draw  a  floor  plan  of  the  building  and  schedule  each  room 
separately.  Otherwise  the  insured  is  liable  to  forget  many  things  he 
had  before  the  fire. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  data  as  to  depreciation,  except 
for  wearing  apparel  and  laundered  articles,  which  depreciate  50  per  cent 
on  both  old  and  new  in  use,  and  this  gives  a  fair  valuation  of  all. 
Depreciation  on  furniture  depends  entirely  upon  its  age  and  the  use 
it  has  had.  Carpets  and  rugs  are  more  susceptible  to  wear  and  25  per 
cent  to  33%  per  cent  should  be  deducted  for  all  except  those  in  a 
parlor  or  rooms  which  are  seldom  used.  The  same  class  of  furniture 
in  a  hotel  or  lodging  house  would  be  subject  to  50  per  cent  more  de- 
preciation than  in  a  dwelling,  for  the  reason  that  it  receives  hard 
usage,  does  not  get  the  same  care  and  it  is  subject  to  second-hand  values 
on  account  of  frequent  changes  of  ownership. 

Depreciation  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  agreement,  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  given,  so  the  adjuster  must  deduct  what  he  considers  right  and 
just  to  all  concerned.  Always  remember  that  a  new  article  is  worth 
much  more  than  one  which  has  been  used,  or  one  that  is  out  of  date 
and  style. 

A  loss  statement  made  as  follows  will  give  the  company  the  neces- 
sary information: 
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ADJUSTER'S   STATEMENT 

Contents  of  Dwelling 

Value  Loss 

Dining  Table — Oak   $  35.00     $      31.50 

Sideboard — Oak    50.00  45.00 

6  Dining-room    Chairs — Oak   24.00  21.60 

Turkish   Rug,    9x12    80.00  62.00 

Knabe  Piano  550.00  400.00 

Brass  Bedstead  35.00  28.00 

Silk   Floss   Mattress    16.00  8.00 

24  Sheets    12.00  6.00 

48  Towels     12.00  6.00 

6  Table   Cloths   24.00  12.00 

6  Blankets     36.00  18.00 

Overcoat 35.00  17.50 

Silk   Dress    70.00  35.00 

Underwear    20.00  10.00 

Shoes     5.00  2.50 

Full   Dress   Suit   90.00  45.00 


$1,094.00 
Agreed  loss  and  damage $   748.10 

RENT   INSURANCE 

The  written  portion  of  the  contract  determines  whether  any  de- 
duction can  be  made  from  the  face  of  the  policy.  Most  courts  hold 
that  the  policy  is  a  valued  one  and  that  the  only  deduction  which  can 
be  made  is  for  vacancies  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

The  purpose  of  the  policy  is  to  cover  the  actual  net  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  rented  portions  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
and  to  arrive  at  this  the  following  deductions  should  be  made  from 
the  total  rents  received:  Fee  for  collecting  rents,  taxes,  repairs,  elevator 
service,  janitor,  heating,  lighting,  towel  supply,  water  insurance  and 
vacancies. 

After  the  net  revenue  per  day  is  arrived  at,  secure  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  days  it  will  take  to  repair  or  replace  the  building. 
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Example 

Total  Rents,  per  month  $1,500.00 

Less   Collections  $  60.00 

Taxes,  one-twelfth  of  total  100.00 

Repairs,  average  monthly  50.00 

Elevator   Service   225.00 

Janitor    75.00 

Heating  and  Lighting   225.00 

Towel   Supply   5.00 

Water    12.00 

Fire,    Rent,    Plate    Glass    Liability — Insurance    one- 
twelfth  of  total  70.00 

Total  Deductions  822.00 

Net  Revenue  per  Month  $    678.00 

or  $22.60  per  day. 

If  the  builder's  estimate  shows  it  will  take  120  days  to  restore  the 
building,  the  loss  would  be 

120  x  22.60  or  $2712.00 
If  the  loss  is  only  partial,  less  than  2  per  cent,  no  deductions,  except 
for  vacancies  are  made. 

REAL  PROPERTY  SOLD  UNDER  CONTRACT 

The  courts  hold  that  the  vendee,  in  possession,  under  a  contract  of 
sale  or  a  contract  to  purchase,  is  the  sole  and  unconditional  owner  and 
he  may  collect  for  full  value  of  the  building.  That  he  becomes  a  trustee 
for  the  vendor. 

Should  there  be  separate  insurance  in  the  name  of  the  vendor  and 
in  the  name  of  the  vendee  each  company  would  pay  for  the  interest  their 
insured  had  in  the  property,  but  in  no  event  can  the  total  payment 
of  both  companies  exceed  the  value  of  the  building. 

LEASEHOLD 

Where  a  leasehold  is  insured  the  value  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  lease  is  the  measure  of  damage.  In  the  case  of  Getchell  v.  Insurance 
Company,  Me.  S.  C.  41,  Ins.  L.  J.  1482,  the  court  said:  "The  amount 
of  loss  was  properly  ascertained  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
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reasonable  rental   value  and  the  rental  cost  to   the  insured   during  the 
balance  of  the  term  of  the  lease." 

All  leases  recite  that  if  the  monthly  rental  is  not  paid  for 
sixty  days  the  lease  is  terminated.  Also,  if  a  fire  occurs  and  renders 
the  building  untenantable  the  lease  is  void.  It  is  then  clear  that  the 
only  loss  to  the  insured  is  his  interest  in  the  revenue  from  the  build- 
ing for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease.  For  example:  A  policy  is 
issued  for  $2000.00  on  a  two-story  building,  it  being  understood  that 
the  building  stands  on  leased  ground.  A  fire  damages  the  building 
$1500.00,  or  completely  destroys  it.  The  building  cost  $3000.00  and  the 
lease  had  thirty-four  months  to  run.  The  building  is  rented  for  $45.00 
per  month  and  the  insured  has  to  pay  a  monthly  rental  of  $25.00  for 
the  land.  The  proper  method  of  figuring  the  loss  would  be  to  compute 
the  rental  from  the  date  of  the  fire  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Then 
deduct  the  rent  of  the  land  for  the  same  period,  taxes,  insurance, 
vacancy,  ordinary  repairs  and  interest  or  discount.  For  example: 
Income  for  34  months  at  $45.00  per  month $1,530.00 

Deduct  for  rent  of  land  for  same  period  (34x$35) $    850.00 

Deduct  for  taxes  and  insurance  120.00 

Deduct  for  ordinary  repairs 50.00       1,020.00 


Actual  loss  to  insured  510.00 

Deduct    interest    30.60 

Net  loss  of  insured  $    479.40 

The  damage  to  the  building  does  not  enter  into  the  loss  unless  it 
is  less  than  the  net  income  or  loss  to  the  insured.  No  lease  requires  the 
insured  to  repair  the  building  if  a  fire  has  rendered  it  untenantable,  for 
the  lease  is  then  and  there  at  an  end.  If  repairs  were  made  it  would 
have  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  landowner.  This  rule  applies  also  to 
a  "Life  Interest." 
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VALUED  POLICY 

In  the  absence  of  fraud,  both  the  insured  and  the  insurer  are  bound 
by  the  valuation.  In  case  of  total  loss,  the  amount  insured  is  the 
"measure  of  damage"  even  though  it  is  more  than  the  true  cash  value 
of  the  property. 

Fuller  v.  Boston  Ins.  Co.,  4  Met.  206; 
Phillips  v.  Merrimac  Ins.  Co.,  10  Cush.  350; 
Phoenix  v.  McLeon,  100  Mass.  475; 
Home  v.  Charleston  Ins.  Co.,  10  Met.  211; 
Harris  v.  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  C,  5  John  368; 
Borden  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Mass.  S.  C,  18  Pick  523. 

DEPRECIATION  OR   BETTERMENTS 

The  amount  to  be  deducted  for  the  difference  in  value  between  old 
and  new  is  a  question  of  individual  judgment.  No  positive  rule  can 
be  given  as  each  loss  presents  different  phases.  Any  article  which  has 
been  used  is  not  worth  what  it  cost  new.  Stocks  depreciate  from  hand- 
ling, shelf-wear,  and  change  of  style.  Buildings  depreciate  from  use 
and  the  natural  decay  of  the  materials  used  in  its  construction  and  very 
often  by  the  business  district  growing  away  from  it.  All  courts  allow 
depreciation  and  it  is  only  fair  and  just  that  companies  be  given  the 
benefit  of  it  in  the  settlement  of  losses. 

The  following  tables  of  annual  depreciation  have  been  used  for 
many  years  and  they  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at;  but 
as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  claimant  and 
the  adjuster.  Most  claimants  will  take  more  kindly  to  word  "better- 
ment" than  "depreciation"  and  this  is  especially  true  of  tenants  im- 
provements. 

DEPRECIATION— Annual 
Buildings  Brick  Frame 

Dwellings — occupied  by  owners  1^2%  2       to  3% 

Dwellings — occupied  by  tenant  2%  3       to  5% 

Barns  3%  5% 

Buildings — Fire  proof  1% 

Buildings— Brick    2%  3       to  5% 

Churches  and  Schools  2%  3% 

Buildings — Manufacturing   3       to  4%       5       to  6% 
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Blast  Furnaces  6% 

Breweries   2%  3       to  5% 

Bridges   2%  10% 

Court  Houses  1       to  2%       3       to  5% 

Flour    Mills    2       to  3%       3       to  5% 

Brick  Works 3%  5% 

Grain  Elevators  2%  3       to  5% 

Hop  Houses  2%  3% 

Ice  Houses  3%  5% 

Iron  Foundries   3%  to  5% 

Livery  Stables  2       to  3%       3       to  5% 

Paper  Mills 2%  3% 

Potteries    3%  5% 

Saw  Mills— wet  log 3% 

Saw  Mills — dry  log 5% 

Shingle  Mills — wet   log    3% 

Shingle  Mills — dry   log    5% 

Sugar  Refineries — Concrete  1% 

Sugar  Refineries — Brick     2%  3% 

Tanneries   2%  3% 

Store  furniture  and  fixtures  5       to  10$ 

Machinery 

Machinery    10% 

Belting— leather 20% 

Belting— rubber    30% 

Engines    5       to  10% 

Boilers 10% 

Stocks 

Books  and  Stationery 10% 

Boots  and  Shoes  5% 

Clothing    10       to  50% 

Dry  Goods  and  Women's  wear  15       to  50% 

Furniture   5% 

Furs  -  5% 

Gents  Furnishing  Goods  15% 

Groceries    5% 

Hardware  5% 
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Harness  and  Saddlery  10% 

Hats  and  Caps 15% 

Wines,  the  evaporation  is  offset  by  the  appreciation. 

Leather  Goods  15% 

Lumber  5% 

Millinery  Goods  25       to  50% 

Musical  Instruments  3% 

Notions  20% 

Rubber  Goods  10% 

Whiskey 2% 

Wooden  and  willowware  10% 

Stocks  in  Country  Stores 

Boots  and  Shoes 10% 

Clothing    _ 20% 

Dry  Goods  15% 

Groceries  and  Hardware  5% 

Hats  and  Caps 20% 

Laces  25% 

Ribbons  20% 

Soap  2%% 

Straw  Goods  50% 

Wooden  and  willowware  10% 

Household  Furniture 

Carpets    10       to  33%% 

Furniture 10       to  20% 

Crockery  and  Glassware  33%% 

Stoves  and  Cutlery  20% 

Beds  and  Bedding  20% 

Pianos  5% 

Pictures    5% 

Books  ." 10% 

Wearing  Apparel  50% 

Plated  Ware  20% 

The  above  are  annual  depreciations,  but  they  are  not  accumulative. 
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PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING 

Printing  presses  will  stand  considerable  heat,  and  unless  they  are 
badly  broken,  they  may  be  repaired  or  sold  to  the  manufacturer  or 
jobber  in  exchange  for  new  presses. 

There  is  always  a  lot  of  obsolete  type  and  cuts  on  hand  that  are 
worthless.  These  should  be  deducted  from  the  loss.  The  Printers'  As- 
sociation have  decided  that: 

Type  depreciates 12%%  each  year 

Presses  depreciates  10     %  each  year 

Furniture    depreciates    7%%   each  year 

Type  after  it  has  been  "pied"  is  only  worth  its  value  as  raw  ma- 
terial. Paper  is  very  susceptible  to  water  and  smoke  damage.  The 
damage  from  fire  is  not  near  so  great  and  when  paper  is  not  damaged 
by  water,  it  can  be  cut  for  smaller  sheets. 

ROLLING  STOCK 

From  Master  Car  Builders'   Manual — Annual   Depreciation 

Wooden  Car  Bodies  6% 

All  Steel  Car  Bodies  5% 

Car  Bodies  with  Steel  under-frames  5%% 

Steel  under-frame  Flat   Cars   5% 

Tanks  and  Tank   Cars  5% 

Trucks-Mother  than  all  metal  6% 

Trucks — all    metal    5% 

Electric  Cars  and  Equipment  3       to  59c 

Allowances  shall  in  no  case  exceed  60%  of  value  new. 

DUTY  OF  INSURED 

Every  insurance  contract  shows  clearly  what  the  insured  must  do  in 
case  of  loss.  The  following  cases  will  show  that  the  requirements  are 
not  unreasonable: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  insured  to  protect  the  property  from  further 
damage,  during  and  after  a  fire,  or  his  policy  is  void. 
Phoenix  v.  Mills,  77  111.  App.  546. 
The  insured  is  not  bound  to  restore  property  to  its  original  condi- 
tion before  the  fire,  but  he  must  take  proper  care  of  it. 
Hoffman  v.  Aetna,  32  N.  Y.  405. 
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The  insured  must  allow  the  adjuster  of  the  company  the  right  to 
examine  the  property  remaining;  otherwise  there  is  a  presumption  of 
fraud. 

N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Kelavan,  2  Benn.  20. 

The  insured  must  use  every  means  to  save  property.  His  neglect 
will  prevent  a  recovery  for  so  much  of  the  property  that  could  have  been 
saved.     Reasonable  expenses  become  part  of  the  loss. 

Ger.  Amer.  v.  Brown,  Ark.  S.  C.  87,  S.  W.  Rep.  135; 
Wolters  v.  Ins.  Co.,  95  Wis.  265,  70  N.  W.  R.  62. 

The  fact  that  insured  has  been  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  and  a  re- 
ceiver appointed  does  not  relieve  him  of  caring  for  property. 

Fuller  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.,  184  Mass.  12. 

The  insured  must  separate  the  damaged  and  undamaged  property; 
put  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  and  make  a  complete  inventory  of 
same  or  his  policy  is  void. 

Oskosh  Match  Co.  v.  Ins.  Co.,  92  Wis.  510; 

Thornton  v.  Ins.  Co.,  117  Fed.,  Rep.  773; 

Farmers  Mer.  Co.  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Iowa  42,  Ins.  L.  J.  1026. 

The  insured  must  make  an  itemized  inventory  of  stock  damaged, 
naming  each  article,  showing  the  value  of  and  loss  claimed,  or  he  can  not 
recover. 

Boyle  v.  Ins.  Co.,  169  Pa.  349,  24  Ins.  L.  J.  699; 
Horwits  v.  N.  B.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.,  45  Ins.  L.  J.  189. 
The   insured   is    not   required   to   furnish    an    apportionment   of   loss 
among  the  different  companies. 

Fuller  v.  Ins.  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  C.  36  Fed.,  Rep.  569. 
The  insured  must  use  every  reasonable  means  to  extinguish  the  fire 
or  there  can  be  no  recovery. 

Jones  v.  Howard  Ins.  Co.,  117  N.  Y.  103; 

Fleisch  v.  Ins.  Co.,  58  Mo.  App.  596;  23  Ins.  L.  J.  634; 

Elsworth  v.  Aetna,  89  N.  Y.  186. 

The  insured  must  make  a  statement  of  his  loss  within  sixty  days 
or  he  has  no  claim. 

Davis  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Wash.  S.  C.  36  Ins.  L.  J.  143. 
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EVIDENCE 

The  evidence  of  a  fireman  who  attended  fire  is  not  competent  as  to 
values. 

Hamburg  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Minn.  S.  C.  71,  N.  W.  Eep.  1084; 
Pulver  v.  Ins.  Co.,  35  111.  App.  24. 
A   partner   in   a   firm   is    competent   to    testify   from   memory   as    to 
amount  of  stock  burned. 

Furlong  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Iowa  S.  C.  113,  N.  W.  Rep.  1084; 
Jensen  v.  Palatine,  Neb.  S.  C.  116,  N.  W.  Rep.  286; 
Enos  v.    St.  Paul,  S.  Dak.,  S.  C.  57,  N.  W.  Rep.  919. 
Parol  testimony  as  to  what  reports  were  made  to  the  government, 
is  not  admissible. 

Meyer  v.  Home,  Wis.    S.  C.  106,  N.  W.  Rep.  1087. 
Buildings  and  machinery  are  words  of  every-day  use  and  it  is  for 
the  court  and  not  the  jury  to  decide  what  was  covered. 
Tubbs  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Iowa   S.  C.  35,  Ins.  L.  J.  755. 
-Sworn  tax  list  is  not  admissible  to   contradict  insured's  testimony 
as  to  value. 

Ins.  Co.  v.  Nieweede,  Ind.  A.  G.  39,  N.  E.  Rep.  534. 
The  insured's  opinion  as  to   value  is  inadmissible  when  books  and 
last  inventory  can  be  shown. 

Duff  v.  Fire  Ass'n.,  56  Mo.  App.   355. 
It  was  an  error  to  admit  books  and  last  inventory  when  their  cor- 
rectness was  not  verified. 

American  Ins.  Co.  v.  1st  Natl.  Bk.,  Tex.  C  C.  A.  30,  S.  W.  Rep. 
384. 
It  was  incompetent  to  show  the  price  asked  was  $10,000,  when  it  was 
sold  for  $4500. 

Gilchrist  v.  Perrybury  T.  Co.,  Ohio  C.  C.  21,  Ohio  C.  C.  R.  19. 
An  inventory  six  years  old  and  sales  and  purchases  from  that  date 
to  the  time  of  the  fire,  was  competent  evidence. 

Penn.  Plate  Glass  Co.  v.  Ins.  Co.,  42  Atl.  Rep.  138. 
An  exparte  appraisement  by  the  insured  is  not  competent  evidence 
of  the  amount  of  loss. 

Ger.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Amsbough,  Kan.  S.  C.  58,  Pac.  Rep.  481. 
A  list  from  memory  of   articles  burned,  with   cost   and   age,   is  ad- 
missible. 

Chever  v.  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  C.  App.  Div.  83. 
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Photographs   of  property   destroyed  inconclusive   when   contradicted 
by  witnesses. 

Hartford  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.  C.  A.  72,  S.  W.  Rep.  739. 
The  burden  of  proving  the  loss  is  upon  the  insured. 

Germeir  v.  Ins.  Co.,  La.  S.  C.  33,  So.  Rep.  361. 
The  insured  has  better  knowledge  than  any  one  else  as  to  the  value 
of  his  property. 

Sisk  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Mo.  App.  69,  S.  W.  L.  Rep.  687. 
Most  courts  hold  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  property  or  like 
property  is  competent  to  testify  as  to  its  value. 

Culver  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Mo.  App.  124,  S.  W.  Rep.  540; 
Lycoming  Ins.  Co.  v.  Jackson,  83  111.  302. 
The   fact   that    a   jury   brought   in    a   verdict   of   less   than   insured 
claimed  noes  not  establish  fraud. 

Com'l.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Freidlander,  156  111.  595; 
Rockford  Ins.  Co.  v.  Nelson,  75  111.  548;  Contra; 
Steinfeld  v.  Ins.  Co.,  2  N.  Y.  Supp.  766. 
The  question  of  value  may  be  established  by  any  evidence  having  a 
legitimate  tendency  to  prove  the  fact. 

Rental   value  may   be   taken   as   showing   an   element   affecting   the 
value. 

The  appraisal  of  listers  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  value. 

Citizens  Sav.  Bank  &  T.  Co.  v.  Ins.  Co.  (Ver.)  84  Atl.  Rep.  970, 
42  Ins.  L.  J.  106. 
Where  in  an  action  on  a  fire  policy,  the  plaintiff  testified  that 
he  offered  to  sell  the  property,  including  the  house  which  burned,  for 
$2000.00,  evidence  that  the  market  value  of  the  lot  was  from  $£000  to 
$2500  was  properly  admitted  as  tending  to  show  that  plaintiff  con- 
sidered the  house  of  little  value,  and  thus  showing  a  possible  motive  for 
burning  the  house. 

Mott  v.  Spring  Garden  Ins.  Co.,  Vol.  42  Ins.  L.  J.  1058. 
Inventories    of    previous    years    are    competent    to    prove    truth    of 
present  inventory. 

Phoenix  v.  Phillips,  N.  Y.  S.  C.  1.  Penn.  468; 
Chase  v.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.,  33  111.  676. 
Any  evidence  to  show  loss  less  than  claimed  is  admissible. 

Franklin  v.  Hamill,  Md.  C.  A.  6    Gill.  87. 
A  millwright  who  has  not  seen  mill  is  not  competent  to  prove  value. 
Westlake  v.  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  C.  1  Benn.  404. 
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An   offer   to   sell  is   evidence   of  value,  that  it  is   not  worth  more 
than  asked. 

Hersey  v.  Ins.  Co.,  N.  H.  S.  C.  7  Fost.  149. 
The  insured's  books  are  not  evidence  of  themselves.     Witnesses  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  are  competent  to  prove  how  much  shelves  will 
hold. 

Howard  v.  City  Ins.  Co.,  4  Denis  507,  2  Ben.  539; 
Newark  v.  Ins.  Co.,  30  Mo.  160. 
Where  witness  has  actual  knowledge  of  goods  burned  and  skill  in 
that  particular  line,  he  is  competent. 

Gulf  City  Ins.  Co.  v.  Stephens,  51  Ala.  121; 
Graves  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Iowa  S.  C.  49,  N.  E.  Rep.  65. 
The  rule  that  proofs  of  loss  are  not  evidence  in  favor  of  insured 
is  competent  to  prove  other  insurance. 

N.  Y.  Cen.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Watson,  23  Mich. 
Proofs  of  loss  do  not  waive  proving  loss  or  value  in  court. 

Schlessinger  v.  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y.  Supp.  C.  31,  N.  Y.  Rep.  169; 
Cascade  Ins.  Co.  v.  Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Wash.  S.  C.  25,  Pac.  Rep. 
331. 
Inventory  of  stock  taken  before  fire  and  footings  entered  on  fly  leaf 
of  ledger  is  competent. 

Ins.  Co.  v.  Wieide  et  al,  9  Wall.  667; 
Fisher  v.  Ins.  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  C.  33,  Fed.  Rep.  554; 
Read  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Iowa  S.  C.  72,  N.  W.  Rep.  665; 
Orient  Ins.  Co.  v.  Moffatt,  Tex.,  C.  C.  A.  39,  S.  W.  Rep.  1013. 
Second-hand  furniture   has   no   fixed  market   value.     Company   may 
prove  the  price  at  which  it  was  offered  for  sale. 

Toy  v.  Security,  Iowa  S.  C.  48,  N.  W.  Rep.  1049. 
An  unverified  estimate  made  by  one  deceased  is  of  no  value. 

Hanover  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lewis,  Fla.  S.  C.  10,  So.  R.  297. 
Evidence    of    insurance    agent,    neighbors    and    firemen    accepted    to 
prove  claim  extravagant. 

Epstein  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Ore.  S.  C.  27,  Pac.  Rep.  1045. 
The   testimony   of   other  merchants    as   to   their   daily   sales   is   not 
admissible. 

Phoenix  v.  Creason,  14  Ky.  Rep.  573. 
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Value  of  property  when  policy  was  issued  is  not  admissible. 

Ger.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Everett,  Tex.  C.  C.  A.  36,  S.  W.  Eep.  125. 
Books  of  accounts  are  competent  when  verified. 

Levine  v.  Ins.  Co.,  Minn.  S.  C.  68,  N.  W.  Kep.  855. 

When  books  are  burned,  evidence  showing  stock  on  hand  when  in- 
ventory was  taken,  is  admissible. 

Ins.  Co.  v.  Keene,  Md.  C.  A.  37,  Atl.  Eep.  33. 

The  testimony  of  an  officer  of  a  company  as  to  amount  of  stock  as 
shown  by  books  which  he  did  not  keep,  not  admissible. 

F.  Dohrman  Co.  v.  Niagara,  Wis.  S.  C.  71,  N.  W.  Eep.  69. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing  let  me  suggest  that  you  treat  each  claimant  as  "honest" 
until  he  proves  that  he  is  otherwise.  You  must  determine  what  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  and  then  see  that  he  receives  it.  It  is  the  honest 
adjuster  who  makes  a  reputation  for  himself  and  for  the  company  and 
it  is  the  dishonest  adjuster  who  makes  trouble  for  himself  and  for  every 
one  connected  with  the  loss. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  with  all  losses  is  to  adjust  the  insured  first 
and  the  loss  afterwards. 

The  Golden  Eule  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by"  should 
be  the  motto  of  every  adjuster.     (Applause.) 


The  President — Could  anything  be  more  exhaustive  than  this 
exposition  to  which  we  have  just  listened?  Indeed  it  adds 
another  to  the  long  list  of  those  valuable  pamphlets  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Williams. 

The  next  subject  on  our  program,  gentlemen,  is  one  which 
has  never  been  treated  at  any  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  I 
now  present  to  you  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Boyd  of  New  York,  who  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  a  vast  experience  on  a  difficult  subject. 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  ON  THE  PROPERTIES  AND  LIABILI- 
TIES OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES 

By    Ernest    B.    Boyd,    Underwriting    Member   of    Frank   &    DuBois,    New   York 

When  your  president  extended  to  me  an  invitation,  couched  in  most 
cordial  terms,  to  present  on  this  occasion  a  paper  bearing  upon  the 
general  subject  of  fire  insurance  on  the  properties  and  liability  of  rail- 
road companies  doing  a  general  freight  and  passenger  business,  and  re- 
minded me  that  the  matter  of  railroad  insurance  had  never  been  treated 
at  any  meeting  of  your  Association,  I  accepted  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  add  my  humble  contribution  to  the 
interest  and  success  of  the  meeting,  but  with  a  full  realization  of  my  own 
limitations  and  the  difficulty  of  concentrating  within  the  limit  of  time 
allowed  for  the  subject,  sufficient  data  to  do  justice  to  this — the  most 
hazardous   and   complicated  branch    of   fire   insurance. 

In  presenting  my  views  and  observations,  as  a  result  of  several  years' 
intimate  experience  with  the  subject  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  salient  and  important  features 
peculiar  to  this  branch  of  business,  and  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
the   intricate   details. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  most  railroad  companies  insure  in- 
stead of  carry  their  own  insurance.  This  is  doubtless  prompted  by  the 
thought  that  in  the  case  of  the  larger  roads  the  ownership  includes  so 
many  individual  risks  at  scattered  locations  that  the  roads  can  proba' 
afford  to  stand  the  loss  on  a  limited  number  of  risks  rather  than  to  pay 
a   premium   on   all. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  why  there  is  need  for  railroad  insur- 
ance, I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  while  the  methods  of  railroad  com- 
panies in  respect  to  operation,  equipment,  traffic  handling,  and  accounting, 
are  accomplished  along  the  lines  of  practical  uniformity,  there  is  still 
much  diversity  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  carrying  fire 
insurance. 

All  railroad  officials  appreciate  that  railway  operation  is  exposed 
to  hazards  of  loss  by  collision,  derailment,  floods  and  tornadoes,  by  injuries 
to  passengers  and  employes,  and  by  fire.     The  hazardous  nature  of  the  bus 
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ness  is  recognized  by  railroad  companies,  and  as  a  rule,  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  earnings,  varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  road,  is  set 
aside  each  year  to  cover  losses  from  casualties  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  insurance  indemnity  against  any 
of  these  sources  of  loss,  other  than  losses  occurring  as  a  result  of  fire. 

Some  roads  do  not  insure  any  of  their  property  against  fire.  Others 
carry  their  own  risks  by  setting  aside  a  fund  derived  from  other  sources, 
the  income  on  which  is  treated  as  "premiums"  and  against  this  account 
is  charged  all  fire  losses  sustained,  thereby  practically  constituting  them- 
selves an  insurance  company,  subject,  however,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
by  comparison  with  an  insurance  company  carrying  a  vast  number  of 
risks  and  a  great  variety  of  classes — of  having  only  a  limited  number 
of  risks  and  comparatively  few  classes  of  property  on  which  to  base  their 
averages.  Others  carry  insurance  for  a  limited  proportion  of  the  schedule 
and  hold  themselves  as  co-insurers  for  the  remainder.  Some  roads  only 
carry  insurance  on  the  large  shops  and  terminal  properties,  and  rolling 
stock,  while  others  assume  their  own  risks  on  all  the  floating  equipment 
and  merchandise  in  transit.  The  great  majority,  however,  follow  the 
general  practice  of  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests, 
by  insuring  all  of  their  properties  and  liabilities  against  the  danger  of 
loss  by  fire. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  underwriter,  the  fatal  defect  in  the  in- 
surance fund  plan  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  roads  are  exposing 
themselves  to  loss  on  single  risks  of  large  value  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  their  so-called  "premium  income,"  where  the  destruction  of  one  of 
these  large  risks,  which  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time,  would  seriously 
disturb  their  calculations  and  completely  nullify  the  equation  of  average 
on  which  all  insurance  calculations  must  be  based.  A  notable  example 
of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  where  an  important 
road  carrying  no  insurance,  but  maintaining  an  insurance  fund  of  about 
$1,700,000,  sustained  a  loss  by  one  fire  on  property,  and  liability,  of 
over  $3,500,000. 

The  question  of  whether  the  road  should  insure  or  carry  its  own  risk 
can  not  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  premiums  paid  and  losses 
incurred,  for  while  that  would  be  an  accurate  record  of  the  past  for  that 
particular  road,  it  would  not  be  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  future. 

Railroad  property  is  subject  to  all  the  elements  of  hazard  to  be  found 
in  other  property,  and  in  addition,  has  to  contend  with  the  spark  hazard 
from    locomotive    smokestacks,    cinders    from    ashpans,    cotton    and    other 
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inflammable  merchandise  in  cars  and  stations,  transportation  and  storage 
of  oils,  railway  fuses  and  torpedoes,  the  handling  of  large  quantities  of 
dynamite,  gunpowder  and  other  explosives.  Fire  is,  and  will  always  re- 
main, an  uncertain  element,  and  while  a  given  road  may  be  comparatively 
free  from  losses  for  a  series  of  years,  experience  teaches  that  it-  will 
ultimately  pass  through  a  period  of  abnormal  losses  on  its  system,  when 
the  statistics  of  the  past  are  entirely  changed.  This  is  especially  true 
of  roads  having  large  shop  properties  and  water-front  terminals,  where 
large  values  are  exposed  to  one  fire.  An  illustration  of  this  occurred  at 
East  Boston  a  few  years  since,  where  a  New  England  railroad,  on  which 
the  fire  loss  had  been  very  small  for  a  series  of  years,  lost  in  one  fire  six 
water-front  piers,  a  grain  elevator,  many  cars  and  contents,  and  other 
property,  involving  an  insurance  loss  of  over  $700,000  and  a  property 
loss  considerably  in  excess  of  that. 

That  the  fire  loss  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  tax  upon  operating 
expenses,  whether  a  road  insures  or  carries  its  own  risk,  is  undeniable. 
Hence,  if  it  insures,  and  especially  with  companies  which  have  gained 
their  experience  in  this  particular  line  by  many  years  of  specialization 
in  railroad  insurance,  and  having  a  large  volume  of  such  business  on  which 
to  predicate  the  lowest  possible  rates,  the  road  is  able  to  secure  a  more 
or  less  uniform  tax,  averaged  over  a  series  of  years,  and  thereby  obtains 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  sustaining  in  a  single  year  losses 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  its  financial  operations. 

Even  if  the  roads  feel  able  to  assume  their  own  risks  on  fixed  property, 
such  as  buildings,  machinery  and  merchandise  therein,  bridges  and  struc- 
tures, etc.,  they  have  no  possible  means  of  estimating  their  probable  loss 
on  rolling  stock  and  merchandise  in  transit,  as  this  property  is  floating  in 
its  nature  and  often  produces  a  large  and  unexpected  loss  at  concentration 
points  in  addition  to  the  loss  caused  by  the  destruction  of  buildings  and 
contents. 

This  feature  gives  railroad  insurance  an  aspect  altogether  different 
from  any  other  branch  of  fire  insurance,  and  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  the  underwriters  have  to  cope  with  in  connection  with  it. 

Before  dealing  with  the  matter  of  rates  and  conditions,  I  wish  to  say 
,  that  the  railroad  schedule  business  on  a  large  scale  is  written  only  by 
a  limited  number  of  companies,  most  of  whom  have  been  associated  in 
that  line  for  several  years  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  permanent 
and  reliable  market  for  an  important  branch  of  business  entitled  to  in- 
surance   protection    and   requiring    expert    service.      These    companies    have 
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naturally  accumulated  a  valuable  fund  of  experience,  information  and 
statistics.  The  large  concentration  of  railroad  property  values  exposed  to 
one  fire  makes  it  necessary  for  a  number  of  fire  companies  to  pro-rate 
the  liability  assumed,  as  no  one  company  can  prudently  underwrite  the 
entire  amount  of  insurance  required.  The  associated  companies  operate 
together  on  the  basis  of  a  community  of  interest,  but  the  plan  does  not 
include  the  features  of  a  trust  or  combine,  as  there  is  no  obligation  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  companies  to  assume  any  risk  or  schedule  which 
their  individual  judgment  does  not  approve,  and  no  one  of  the  companies 
has  any  authority  to  commit  its  associates  to  any  additions  or  changes 
without   their   consent. 

The  method  generally  pursued  in  the  handling  of  railroad  insurance 
is  for  one  company  to  cover  the  entire  schedule,  and  then  to  reinsure 
proportionate  shares  with  other  companies,  who  in  turn  select  the  large 
risks  and  again  reinsure  their  excess  lines  on  these  with  companies  willing 
to  underwrite  the  specific  properties,  but  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
general  schedule.  In  this  way  the  liability  is  distributed  according  to 
the  value  and  hazard  of  the  property;  the  larger  the  risk  or  greater 
the  hazard,  the  greater  number  of  companies  interested  and  the  more 
widely  is  the  liability  distributed.  This  not  only  places  all  of  the  vast 
detail  on  the  insurers  and  relieves  the  roads  of  the  necessity  of  having 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  companies  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  endorse- 
ments, payments,  loss  adjustments,  etc.,  but  also  affords  absolute  in- 
demnity, as  the  company  writing  the  schedule  is  reinsured  by  several  other 
companies  of  large  financial  resources,  and  consequently  the  plan  represents 
many  millions  of  capital. 

The  railroad  business  is  handled  by  the  insurers  on  a  wholesale  basis, 
at  a  minimum  of  expense,  and  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  insured, 
the  companies  realizing  that  only  a  small  margin  of  underwriting  profit 
is  possible,  and  that  the  large  volume  of  premiums  obtainable  in  the 
aggregate  from  this  class  has  the  effect  of  materially  reducing  the  average 
expense  ratio  on  the  general  business. 

All  of  this,  however,  is  predicated  upon  the  expectation  of  receiving 
a  participation  in  the  general  railroad  business  of  the  country,  and  any 
company  confining  its  operations  to  a  few  roads  or  a  single  section  can 
not  be  expected  to  make  the  business  self-sustaining,  as  experience  proves 
that  it  requires  a  large  volume  distributed  over  a  wide  area  to  produce 
results  which  will  justify  any  company  engaging  in  it. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  railroad  insurance  is  written  by  only 
a  limited  number  of  companies  regularly  engaged  in  that  line,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  no  competition,  for  there  are  always  companies  willing 
to  experiment  with  a  business  offering  the  temptation  of  large  premiums, 
with  the  result  that  in  almost  every  important  account  the  associated 
companies  are  confronted  with  competition  from  new  insurers  in  this  rjar- 
ticular  line,  who  are  willing  to  "take  a  chance,"  and  usually  withdraw 
from  the  field  after  a  year  or  two  with  more  experience  and  less  surplus. 
Almost  every  fire  company  in  the  United  States  has  attempted,  at  one 
time  or  another,  to  transact  the  business  of  railroad  insurance,  but  very 
few  have  had  the  courage  to  remain  in  it  long  enough  to  accumulate 
sufficient  volume  and  information  to  justify  the  experiment.  Some  com- 
panies still  undertake  to  write  it  in  a  small  way  for  local  or  other  reasons, 
but  are  naturally  handicapped  by  the  small  amount  of  premium  thus  ob- 
tainable in  comparison  with  the  liability  assumed,  and  often  find  that  a 
single  loss  has  wiped  out  their  entire  premium  income  on  the  class  for 
several  years. 

Eailroad  underwriting  is  a  business  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  written 
under  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  prevailing  in  general  fire 
insurance.  All  of  the  underlying  conditions  are  dissimilar  from  the  forms 
under  which  the  general  business  is  written.  The  experience  has  been 
different.  The  loss  ratio  on  railroad  business  is  necessarily  higher  than 
or  general  business,  and  the  adjustment  of  losses  often  presents  problems 
rot  encountered  in  any  other  branch  of  fire  insurance. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  loss  is  higher  than  on  general 
business,  the  companies  appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  strictest  economy  in  the  expense  of  operation.  For  instance,  the  com- 
mission paid  to  brokers  or  agents  placing  railroad  insurance  is  10  per 
cent  only.  This  is  less  than  is  allowed  on  any  other  branch  of  fire  insur- 
ance, but  is  considered  as  liberal  as  the  nature  of  the  business  would 
justify.  Also,  in  the  matter  of  loss  adjustments,  the  companies  are  able 
to  handle  this  feature  at  less  expense  than  is  entailed  in  the  adjustment 
of  losses  for  individuals,  firms  and  private   corporations. 

Coupled  with  this  limitation  of  brokerage  commission,  the  companies 
make  it  a  rule  to  confine  the  quotation  of  terms  for  renewals  solely  to 
the  recognized  broker  of  record  in  each  case,  on  the  theory  that  he  is 
entitled  to  protection  as  against  unauthorized  parties.  Where  a  road 
desires  to  transfer  its  account  to  another  broker,  the  companies  recognize 
this,    provided    the    change    is    accomplished    before    renewal    terms    have 
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been  communicated  in  good  faith  to  the  existing  broker  of  record.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  schedules  not  presently  insured,  as  these  are 
considered  open  propositions  and  terms  will  be  quoted  to  anyone  sub- 
mitting a  schedule.  But,  after  the  insurance  is  placed,  the  broker  con- 
trolling the  account  receives  the  benefit  of  protection  against  all  comers 
so  long  as  he  is  the  accredited  insurance  representative  of  the  road. 

The  basis  of  all  railroad  insurance  contemplates  the  exclusion  of  all 
claims  for  fire  loss  or  damage  where  the  amount  is  less  than  $100.  This 
was  made  necessary  by  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  roads  and  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  insurers  to  escape  the  troublesome  detail  of 
dealing  with  the  vast  number  of  trivial  losses  which  inevitably  occur. 
This  exclusion,  of  course,  is  recognized  in  the  rate  charged. 

In  insuring  the  contents  of  cars,  stations,  freight  sheds,  etc.,  the 
cover  includes  the  common  carrier  liability  for  property  of  others  in  the 
custody  of  the  road.  In  insuring  personal  property  for  firms  or  individuals 
the  companies  cover  the  property  itself,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  railroads,  they  cover  their  liability,  if  any,  for 
such  property.  It  often  happens  in  railroad  losses  that  while  there  has 
been  a  property  loss,  no  liability  rests  on  the  carrier  under  the  conditions 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  consequently  no  liability  on  the  insurers. 

In  fire  insurance  all  policies  contain  a  clause  providing  that  if  a 
building  falls,  except  as  the  result  of  fire,  all  insurance  on  building  and 
contents  immediately  ceases.  In  railroad  insurance  this  principle  is  con- 
strued as  not  applying  to  cars  and  contents  thereof,  as  such  property  is 
movable  in  its  nature  and  the  interests  of  the  business  require  that  the 
insurance  shall  follow  the  property.  Therefore,  in  railroad  underwriting 
the  insurers  assume  a  liability  for  loss  by  fire  resulting  from  collision 
and  derailment.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  where  the  collision  loss  ceases 
and  the  fire  loss  begins  is  always  perplexing,  but  must  be  determined  in 
each  case. 

The  adjustment  of  losses  on  small  properties  is  usually  based  upon 
detailed  estimates  and  affidavits  furnished  by  the  master  mechanics  of 
the  roads,  the  large  number  of  such  claims  rendering  it  impossible  to 
have  adjusters  visit  the  scene  of  each,  except  at  an  expense  which  in  the 
aggregate  would  not  be  justified.  Rolling  stock  losses  are  usually  adjusted 
upon  the  basis  of  the  master  car  builders'  rules,  familiarity  with  which 
enables  the  loss  departments  of  the  companies  to  verify  the  correctness 
of  the  figures  without  incurring  the  expense  of  having  an  adjuster  on 
the    spot.      Collision   losses,    losses    on   large    properties,    and   questions    of 
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liability  for  shipments  of  freight  damaged  or  destroyed,  require  the  ser- 
vices of  adjusters,  specially  trained  in  this  line,  and  often  call  for  legal 
assistance  to  enable  the  company  to  determine  its  liability. 

Eailroad  schedules  generally  consist  of  stations,  freight  sheds,  piers 
and  terminals,  elevators,  hotels,  section  houses,  round  houses,  car,  repair 
and  paint  shops,  foundries,  blacksmith  and  wood-working  shops,  tie-treating 
plants,  and  other  buildings  and  contents,  bridges  and  trestles,  coal  in 
piles,  coal  breakers,  chutes  and  docks,  boats  and  barges,  rolling  stock, 
and  merchandise  in  transit.  In  addition  to  the  physical  properties  owned 
by  the  road,  the  schedules  include  insurance  on  the  common  carrier  libaliity 
for  loss  by  fire  on  merchandise  in  their  custody  while  in  stations,  piers, 
etc.,  and  in  cars,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  also  liability  for  fire  loss 
and  damage  to  cars  of  other  roads  and  interest  while  in  their  possession. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  railroad  schedules  include  thousands 
of  items  covering  risks  of  the  above  and  other  classes  located  at  various 
points  throughout  several  States,  the  method  of  reaching  a  basis  of  rating, 
satisfactory  in  result  to  the  insured  and  the  insurers,  presents  many  prac- 
tical difficulties  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  years  of  experience  with 
the  subject  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Any  insurance  company  with  an  extended  experience  of  this  kind  can 
ascertain  what  the  actual  cost  rate  has  been  in  the  past,  for  each  and 
all  roads  insured,  on  each  class  of  property,  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Owing  to  climatic,  industrial  and  other  features,  this  cost  rate 
varies  materially  as  between  sections.  For  instance,  in  the  South  the 
cotton  hazard  and  the  negro  labor  feature  enter  into  the  calculation  to 
a  marked  extent,  while  other  sections  have  their  own  peculiarities  to  be 
considered. 

In  speaking  of  cost  rate,  I  do  not  mean  loss  ratio.  Both,  of  course, 
are  of  equal  importance,  but  without  having  actual  knowledge  of  the 
former,  based  upon  long  and  extended  experience  over  the  whole  country, 
no  underwriter  is  competent  to  fix  rates  on  railroad  property  and  liability. 
The  cost  rate,  or  actual  fire  loss  cost,  on  property  destroyed  having  been 
established  on  each  class  of  risk  in  the  various  sections,  underwriters 
add  to  the  resultant  base  rate  a  figure  to  cover  necessary  expenses  and 
reasonable  profit. 

In  the  application  of  these  rates  to  individual  roads,  many  cases  re- 
quiring differential  treatment  arise.  For  instance,  some  roads  are  well 
ballasted,  and  others  are  not.  Some  use  one  fuel  and  others  another; 
some    are    single   tracked    and    others    are    double   tracked   in   whole    or   in 
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part;  some  exercise  proper  supervision  over  physical  conditions,  others 
do  not;  some  have  their  own  system  of  spark  arresters,  fire  protection  and 
lire  prevention,  while  others  are  seemingly  indifferent  to  these  features. 
Some  adopt  the  recommendations  made  by  the  underwriters  looking  to 
improvement   in   physical   condition   of   property,   and   others   ignore   them. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  readily  recognized  that  in  the  very  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  case  the  rating  of  railroad  business  on  a  scientific  basis 
involves   many   intricate    questions    of   extreme    difficulty. 

Then,  too,  when  we  consider  the  growing  tendency  to  State-made 
rates  for  fire  insurance  (from  which  railroad  insurance  is  not  exempt), 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  several  important  States  already  have  laws 
requiring  uniform  rates  on  all  property  of  any  given  class,  whether  owned 
by  individuals,  firms  or  corporations,  it  will  be  seen  how  many  considera- 
tions are  involved  in  every  phase  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

Even  if  it  were  practicable  to  rate  all  fixed  properties  of  all  roads  in 
any  State  upon  a  uniform  basis,  how  can  it  ever  be  possible  to  reach 
a  uniform  basis  of  rating  on  rolling  stock  and  merchandise  in  transit, 
in  view  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the  several  roads  in  the  matter  of 
track,  ballast,  fuel,  spark  arresters,  and  other  vital  features? 

In  insuring  rolling  stock,  owned  by  roads,  the  companies  require,  as 
a  means  of  identification  in  the  event  of  loss,  that  the  car  and  locomotive 
numbers  be  inserted  in  the  policy;  or  else,  that  the  road  enter  into  a 
warranty  with  the  company  that  all  owned  rolling  stock  of  the  classes 
insured  has  been  included  in  the  schedule,  and  that  all  new  rolling  stock 
acquired  from  time  to  time  shall  be  promptly  declared  and  proper  addi- 
tional premium  paid. 

The  scope  of  the  policy  is  limited  to  owned  rolling  stock  while  on  the 
tracks  of  the  road  insured  and  the  cover  immediately  ceases  when  the 
cars  leave  such  tracks.  But,  the  alternating  clause  usual  to  rolling  stock 
insurance  recognizes  the  necessary  interchange  of  traffic  with  other  roads 
and  extends  automatically  to  rolling  stock  of  other  roads  while  on  the 
tracks  of  the  insured,  subject  to  the  same  limits  of  loss  and  other  con- 
ditions as  would  apply  to  owned  cars  of  the  road  while  on  their  tracks. 
If  the  road  also  wishes  to  insure  its  liability  for  cars  of  foreign  roads 
while  in  its  custody,  dissimilar  in  class  from  its  own  cars,  or  wishes  to 
insure  its  liability  for  private  car  line  cars  and  other  cars  of  any  class 
owned  by  individuals  or  firms,  special  covers  are  provided  to  meet  the 
circumstances  after  accurately  ascertaining  the  amount  of  additional  lia- 
bility involved. 
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Cars  insured  to  protect  the  obligations  of  car  trust  agreements,  and 
cars  insured  for  private  corporations,  have  no  alternating  clause  in  the 
policies.  This  rolling  stock  is  usually  insured  wherever  it  may  be  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  while  on  the  tracks  or  in  the  shops  of 
any  railroad  or  other  parties  throughout  the  country,  with  a  warranty 
that  the  insured  will  enter  into  no  agreement  to  relieve  the  railroads  or 
any  other  party  from  liability  which  the  law  or  custom  may  impose  upon 
them  for  •  the  safe  return  of  the  cars  when  entrusted  to  their  custody 
or  control.  Therefore,  in  insuring  cars  under  car  trust  agreements,  and 
cars  for  private  corporations,  the  companies  exercising  the  right  of  sub- 
logation  usually  escape  loss  for  fires  which  occur  while  the  cars  are  in 
the  custody  of  any  road  or  other  party  liable  for  them. 

This  class  of  property  requires  differential  treatment  in  the  matter 
of  rates,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  rolling  stock  insurance  of  roads. 
Likewise,  the  various  types  of  rolling  stock  require  separate  treatment, 
the  experience  on  locomotives  being  different  from  that  on  cars,  and  the 
merchandise-carrying  cars  showing  a  higher  mortality  than  passenger  cars. 

In  recent  years  the  development  of  the  use  of  electric  power  for 
operating  cars  and  trains  has  added  a  new  element  of  hazard,  on  which 
the  underwriters  are  now  making  their  experience.  Electric  cars,  as  a 
rale,  are  light  in  construction  and  more  readily  subject  to  derailment  than 
the  heavier  types  of  ordinary  steam  road  cars.  This,  together  with  the 
danger  of  ignition  from  high  tension  electric  current,  makes  it  necessary 
to  obtain  relatively  higher  rates  for  this  class  of  rolling  stock. 

As  regards  merchandise  in  transit,  this  is  even  more  difficult  to  in- 
telligently deal  with  than  rolling  stock.  The  amounts  of  insurance  fixed 
in  the  policy  are  necessarily  arbitrary,  as  the  value  and  liability  varies 
from  day  to  day.  Therefore,  to  predicate  a  premium  on  a  rate  applied 
to  an  arbitrary  amount  of  insurance  is  a  fallacy,  and  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  road  or  the  insurer.  Anyone  can  ascertain  from  official 
records  the  character  and  proportion  of  merchandise  carried  and  the  ton 
mileage  hauled,  but  even  that  does  not  enable  the  road  or  the  insurer 
u  ^x  a  relatively  accurate  amount  of  insurance  to  be  maintained,  and 
consequently  this  item,  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  a  premium 
(not  a  rate)  applied  to  each  merchandise  carrying  car  at  risk — whether 
owned  or  foreign,  private  or  trust — after  allowing  for  the  proportion 
of  "empties." 

The  insurance  on  merchandise  in  transit  always  contains  a  limit  of 
loss  in  any  one  car,  and  a  limit  of  loss  by  any  one  fire,  differential  terms 
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being  charged  according  to  the  limits  desired  by  the  roads.  From  the 
basis  reached  by  this  process,  concessions  are  allowed  to  roads  willing  to 
assume  the  first  loss,  in  each  case,  of  a  given  amount  under  a  deductible 
average  clause;  and  also  to  roads  willing  to  assume  a  portion  of  each 
and  every  loss  on  merchandise  in  transit. 

All  rates  contemplate  a  fair  proportion  of  insurance  to  value,  and 
where  this  is  not  maintained,  relatively  higher  terms  are  charged.  The 
measure  of  rate  is  also  governed  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  schedule 
of  property  insured.  A  general  schedule  including  all  insurable  property 
and  liability  of  the  road  is  entitled  to  and  receives  a  lower  basis  of  rate 
than  a  limited  schedule  of  large  and  hazardous  properties,  where  the 
selection  is   against  the  underwriters. 

In  the  matter  of  inspection  of  railroad  properties,  the  companies 
regularly  engaged  in  this  branch  appreciate  the  necessity  for  the  most 
thorough  attention  to  this  feature,  and  maintain  a  staff  of  competent  in- 
spectors, specially  trained  for  the  purpose,  who  make  periodical  inspections 
of  all  properties  insured,  and  plans  showing  the  construction,  occupancy, 
area  and  exposures  of  each  risk.  The  possession  of  this  information  not 
only  enables  the  companies  to  bring  about,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  roads,  improvements  in  physical  conditions,  but  also  permits  such 
equitable  readjustment  of  rates  as  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases 
may  justify.  Any  company  attempting  to  underwrite  railroad  business 
without  this  service  is  placed  at  great  disadvantage  and  is  really  insuring 
property  without  definite  knowledge  as  to  physical  conditions.  The  reports 
of  inspections  are  typed  in  manifold  and  copies  furnished  the  roads,  with 
definite  recommendations  along  common  sense  lines,  showing  the  nature 
of  improvements  which  should  be  made  in  their  interest.  A  separate  report 
is  made  on  each  risk,  and  a  general  report  on  each  group  of  shops  and 
terminals. 

Among  the  features  peculiar  to  railroad  insurance  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  this  business  being  considered  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  interstate  traffic,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  being  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  fire  insurance,  is  exempted  by  practically  all 
associations  of  underwriters  from  the  operation  of  all  rates  and  rules. 
The  resident  agency  laws  of  most  of  the  States  also  recognize  it  as  exempt. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  rate  laws  do  not  make  such  exemption,  and 
hence  arises  one  of  the  most  difficult  features  to  contend  with.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  brokerage  or  commission  to  non-resident  brokers  or  agents  on 
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property  located  in  such  States.  The  absurdity  of  this  in  the  case  of 
large  railroad  systems  operating  throughout  several  States,  the  insurance 
on  which  is  naturally  controlled  by  a  single  individual  or  firm,  with  no 
resident  or  local  agent  having  any  just  claim  on  the  commission,  is  grad- 
ually being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  re-consideration  that  will  free  the  business  of  this  manifest  in- 
justice. Pending  an  adjustment  of  this  question,  the  companies  allow  to 
non-resident  agents  or  brokers  controlling  railroad  accounts  a  commission 
only  on  that  portion  of  the  premium  applying  to  property  located  out- 
side of  such  States. 

All  of  the  leading  fire  companies  doing  a  railroad  business  throughout 
the  country  are  legally  entered  in  all  of  the  States,  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  such  States. 

Some  of  the  individual  companies  and  associations  competing  for  this 
business  are  not  entered  in  the  States,  have  no  deposits  or  funds  in  this 
country  subject  to  attachment  and  pay  no  taxes  to  the  States. 

Compliance  with  all  the  laws  of  the  land  is  a  paramount  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  legally  qualified  to  transact  business  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  matter  of  tax  payments  to  the  various  States,  the  admitted 
companies  not  only  pay  taxes  on  the  premiums  covering  all  fixed  prop- 
erties of  railroads  located  in  the  several  States,  but  also  include  the 
piemiums  on  rolling  stock  and  merchandise  in  transit,  pro-rated  by  States 
according  to  the  mileage  of  the  road  in  each  State  through  which  it 
passes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  this  branch  of  business  possesses  other 
unique  and  difficult  features  too  numerous  to  describe  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  and  no  doubt  new  conditions  will  arise  from  time  to  time 
tc  tax  the  ingenuity  of  underwriters  in  interest,  but  that,  in  my  opinion, 
no  other  line  of  endeavor  has  received  more  careful,  conscientious  and 
intelligent  consideration  on  the  part  of  underwriters  identified  with  it, 
than  the  subject  of  fire  insurance  on  the  properties  and  liabilities  of  rail- 
road companies.     (Applause.) 


The  President — I  assure  you,  Mr.  Boyd,  that  we  have  listened 
with  very  great  delight  to  your  especially  interesting  paper. 
There  are  so  many  intricacies  in  the  insurance  of  railroad  prop- 
erties that  it  is  truly  the  work  of  a  specialist  to  master  them,  and 
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of  a  specialist  armed  with  the  continuous  opportunity  of  main- 
taining his  mastery.  If  the  writing  of  railroad  schedule  insurance 
were  merely  a  matter  of  guessing  at  an  average  rate,  and  of 
assenting  to  peculiarities  of  policy  forms  and  clauses,  it  would  be 
an  impossibility.  If,  however,  it  is  governed  by  reasonable, 
intelligible  theories  and  practices,  it  involves  close  and  mathe- 
matical study.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  that  the  volume 
of  the  value  of  these  properties  is  any  reason  for  bargain  rates, 
and  revolutionary  policy  concessions;  and  let  us  frankly  admit 
that  on  this  Coast  we  have  leaned  much  more  towards  the  latter 
than  the  former. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Alaska,  through  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Porep,  whose  paper  will  be  presented  on  his  behalf  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gibbons. 
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ALASKA  FISH  CANNERIES 

Bv   Walter   P.    Porep,   Special   Agent,    Edward    Brown   &   Sons 

There  are  seventy-nine  canneries  in  Alaska  and  their  total  pack 
for  the  year  1913,  which  was  an  average  one,  totaled  something  over 
3,000,000  cases. 

These  canneries  are  situated  in  the  three  districts  of  Alaska,  known 
respectively  as  Southeastern  Alaska,  Central  Alaska  and  Western  Alaska. 

As  the  majority  of  these  canneries  are  so  remote  from  the  beaten 
paths  of  the- inspector  and  special  agents  as  to  be  outside  of  supervision, 
and  as  the  method,  except  in  the  older  canneries  is  identical,  a  de- 
scription of  the  latest  process,  now  practically  in  universal  use  and 
known  as  the  Sanitary  System,  will  be  of  interest. 

A  plant  designated  as  a  standard  cannery  is  of  wooden  frame  con- 
struction with  composition  or  metal  roof;  side  walls  of  double  sheathing 
or  corrugated  iron,  brick,  stone  or  concrete  foundations,  and  not  more 
than  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  total  area  of  not  exceeding  10,000 
square  feet,  strongly  built  of  sawn  or  hewn  timbers  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  to  sustain  weight  of  machinery  and  stock  without  serious  strain  or 
vibration;  floors  not  less  than  one  and  one-half -inch  plank;  the  entire 
construction  throughout  substantial;  floor  openings  enclosed  or  trapped, 
and  interior  woodwork  coated  with  whitewash. 

Process 

The  process  of  canning  salmon  has  undergone  as  great  a  change 
in  the  past  ten  years  as  the  number  of  fish  packed  has  increased.  The 
cannery  of  today  is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  of  modern  business 
administration.  Eapid  work  and  up-to-the-minute  methods  are  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  process  of  handling  the  fish  from  the  time  it  enters 
the  trap  or  seine  until  it  is  packed  away  in  a  can  to  cool  in  the  cannery 
warehouse  after  its  hot  bath  in  the  monster  steam  retorts. 

When  once  caught  there  is  no  time  lost  in  delivering  the  fish 
to  the  cannery.  The  floor  of  the  cannery  to  which  the  fish  are  con- 
veyed from  the  boat  by  conveyors  is  so  thoroughly  washed,  scrubbed 
and  salted  that  it  seems  so  fragrant  and  clean  that  one  would  not 
hesitate  to  partake   of  a  meal  thereon.     Once   on   the  floor   the  hose   is 
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turned  on  the  fish  and  the  natural  slime  with  which  they  are  coated 
is  washed  off.  The  salmon  are  then  ready  for  the  "Iron  Chink/'  a 
wonderful  piece  of  machinery.  Before  the  fish  enter  the  "Iron  Chink" 
the  head  and  tail  are  cut  off  by  band  saws.  After  it  once  enters  the 
machine  no  hand  touches  it  until  it  emerges.  It  is  placed  in  the  machine 
tail-end  first,  belly  up,  and  in  the  course  of  its  journey  the  wheel-gang 
knives  first  divest  it  of  its  fins,  a  stationary  knife  installed  in  the 
circuit  slits  open  the  belly,  and  a  revolving  brush  sweeps  out  the  en- 
trails, which  drop  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  scows,  whence  it  is 
towed  to  a  fertilizing  factory  usually  located  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  cannery. 

After  passing  through  the  "Iron  Chink"  the  fish  passes  on  to  a  belt 
elevator,  which  carries  it  to  troughs  of  running  water,  where  it  is 
scrubbed  and  soused,  until  not  a  trace  of  objectionable  matter  remains 
on  the  fish.  Then  after  gang  knives  have  cut  it  into  pieces  suitable 
for  tails,  flats  or  half-flats  (this  is  a  stock  term  used  for  sizes  of  cans) 
as  the  case  may  be,  they  are  carted  to  the  filling  benches.  Here  the 
packers,  who  usually  wear  gloves,  which  are  changed  twice  daily,  ar- 
range the  salmon  in  front  of  them,  together  with  the  cans,  on  a  long  table. 
They  select  the  pieces,  putting  in  larger  pieces  first,  then  smaller  pieces 
to  fill  in  the  vacant  places.  The  flat  cans  are  filled  by  hand,  while  the 
tall  ones  are  always  filled  by  machinery. 

Nearly  all  salmon  are  now  packed  in  sanitary  or  solderless  cans, 
thus  producing  a  much  better  product  than  under  the  old  method.  The 
cans  first  have  the  tops  put  on  them  loosely,  and  then  pass  through 
the  exhaust  boxes,  by  which  means  the  contents  are  heated  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  air  exhausted.  They  then  pass  to  the  crimper  (a 
machine  in  which  the  tops  are  solidly  crimped  on  the  cans),  after  which 
they  pass  by  an  endless  conveyor  to  the  coolers,  which  are  then  placed 
on  trucks  and  run  into  immense  retorts  in  which  they  are  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  242  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  thoroughly  sterilizes  the  fish  and  it 
becomes  the  tender,  oily,  rich  and  well -flavored  article  we  all  know. 
The  Sanitary  System  further  makes  absolutely  certain  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  canned  fish.  After  cooking,  the  cans  are  soused  in 
a  solution  of  lye,  which  effectively  removes  all  grease  and  leaves  the 
cans  clean.  After  cooling,  the  cans  are  run  through  a  machine,  which 
covers  all  parts  of  them  with  a  lacquer.     Another  machine  labels  them 
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and  they  are  then  placed  in  wooden  boxes,  holding  usually  forty-eight 
one-pound  cans,  and  are  then  ready  for  shipment. 

Inherent  Hazards 

These  are  steam  boilers,  cooking  retorts  and  ingredients  used  in 
thinning  lacquer,  and  gasoline  power. 

Boilers  should  be  carefully  bricked  in  and  top  covered  with  not 
less  than  four  inches  of  brick;  floors  about  boilers  to  be  of  non-com- 
bustible material.  The  stock  should  extend  not  less  than  twenty  feet 
above  roof  or  roof  frame,  and  if  wood  is  used  for  fuel  the  stack  should 
have  an  approved  spark  arrester.  When,  as  in  many  instances,  the 
cannery  is  built  on  piling,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  an  air 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  boilers  and  the  nearest  bricks. 

The  degree  of  hazard  with  the  boilers  depends  as  usual  upon  their 
installation  and  the  kind  of  fuel  used.  As  to  the  retorts,  the  hazard  is 
contained  in  their  setting,  and  the  proper  safeguarding  of  the  steam 
pipes  supplying  the  steam  thereto. 

Quite  a  number  of  canneries  are  equipped  with  gasoline  power. 
Gasoline  power  and  fuel  oil  burning  apparatus  should  be  installed  and  operat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
The  standard  of  the  National  Electric  Code  should  govern  in  the  in- 
stallation of  electrical  machinery,  wiring  and  devices. 

Gasoline  power  is  used  for  turning  over  the  machinery;  during  the 
shut-down  season,  when  the  boilers  are  not  in  operation,  for  driving 
the  lacquering  machine,  and  also  to  facilitate  operations  in  conveying 
the  fish  from  the  boats  to  the  wharf  and  from  that  point  on  into  the 
cannery. 

Gasoline  engines  of  various  types  of  feed  are  extensively  used  in 
isolated  plants  where  electricity  is  not  available.  A  word  here  should 
be  said  to  the  effect  that  the  National  Board  rules  should  govern  in  the 
installation  of  gasoline  engines;  but  in  any  event  the  pumping  system, 
with  an  outside  tank,  should  be  preferred,  and  the  usual  restrictions  as 
regards  filling  reservoir  and  the  general  operation  of  the  engine  as 
given  in  the  ordinary  permit  and  warranties  should  be  closely  adhered  to. 

The  lacquering  machine  is  usually  located  in  the  warehouse-end 
of  the  cannery.  The  cans  are  dipped  in  the  lacquer  and  lifted  out  by 
machinery.  This  is  very  much  less  hazardous  than  the  old-style  lacquer 
vats,  which  were  usually  located  in  the  main  cannery  and  operated  by 
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hand.  There  is  a  serious  hazard  if  the  lacquer  is  thinned  inside  the 
building,  as  the  distillate  is  practically  an  impure  gasoline  and  will 
flash  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Cannery  operators  appreciate  this 
hazard,  and  the  thinning  is  usually  done  outside  of  the  building. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  dwell  upon  the  lines 
which  a  company  should  carry  on  this  class  of  risk,  but  it  seems  there 
should  be  some  distinction  made  in  favor  of  the  cannery  using  the 
Sanitary  System.     (Applause.) 


The  President — I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Henry  S.  Manheim,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brokers'  Exchange  of  this  city,  a  member  of  this 
Association  since  1905,  and  with  whom  we  are  all  well  acquainted, 
to  present  his  views  on  the  general  topic  of  Insurance  Brokerage 
as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Manheim — Before  I  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
I  will  ask  you  all  to  understand  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  not 
from  the  brokers'  standpoint,  but  from  a  broker's  standpoint — 
meaning  this  particular  broker.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that, 
while  the  broker  and  the  general  agent  and  the  local  agent,  view 
the  business  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  therefore  proceed 
from  a  different  angle  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  they  are 
all  working  for  the  same  general  purpose,  and  to  the  same  general 
end — the  good  of  the  business  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
public. 
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Bv    Henry    S.    Manheim,    President   of  the    San    Francisco    Brokers'    Exchange 

Having  been  asked  by  your  president  to  contribute  to  this  program 
a  paper  upon  that  branch  of  fire  insurance  operations  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar,  and  having  accepted  his  invitation,  it  devolves  upon 
me  to  present  to  you  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  my  experience  and  study  of  the  brokerage  phase  of 
our  business. 

The  first  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is  that  of  a  definition:  What 
is  an  insurance  broker?  According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  he 
is  an  agent  or  middle-man  who  secures  insurance  against  marine  hazards 
for  a  client.  This  authority  states  further  that  one  who  secures  insur- 
ance against  fire  for  a  client  is  not  an  insurance  broker.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  tell  you  what  this  person  is.  Therefore,  you  will  understand 
why  I  find  myself  in  a  quandary  on  the  point. 

The  term  ' "broker"  is,  however,  simple  and  well  understood  in  the 
commercial  world.  He  is  a  person  who  acts  as  an  agent  or  intermediary 
in  bringing  together  buyer  and  seller  of  any  commodity. 

A  stock  broker  purchases  or  sells  stocks  or  bonds  for  a  client.  A 
merchandise  broker  purchases  or  sells  merchandise  for  a  client.  A 
real  estate  broker  purchases  or  sells  real  estate  for  a  client.  You  will 
note  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  broker  acts  for  only  one  party 
to  the  transaction.  All  of  these  persons  charge  a  commission  for  their 
services  as  negotiators,  or  buying  and  selling  agents,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  insurance  broker  buys  insurance  for  his  client.  Being  the 
representative  of  the  person  who  buys,  he  has  always  been  regarded 
under  the  law  as  the  agent  of  the  assured.  He,  therefore,  occupies  a 
somewhat  unique  position,  for  his  services  are  all  retained  by  the  person 
for  whom  he  secures  insurance,  but  paid  for  by  the  seller  of  the  policy 
which  he  delivers. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  assured,  like  all  ultimate  con- 
sumers, pays  for  the  services  of  his  broker  through  the  increased  rate 
which  is  charged  by  the  company  to  provide  for  the  commission  paid, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  assured  pays  the  premium  in  full 
to  the  company,  or  its  agent,  or  to  the  broker  who  has  been  authorized 
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by  the  company  to  collect  the  bill,  and  that  the  company,  or  its  agent, 
pays  the  commission  to  the  broker.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some 
authorities  that  the  broker  acting  as  collector  of  the  company's  pre- 
miums thereby  becomes  an  agent  of  the  company,  and  is  paid  by  the 
company  for  his  services  in  collecting  and  turning  over  the  money. 
If  so  the  commission  received  by  the  broker  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  small  value  of  the  service  performed.  We  can  not  escape  the  fact 
that  the  broker  acts  for  the  assured  as  judge  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  the  company,  and  of  its  record  in  loss  settlements,  and  that 
he  advises  the  assured  as  to  the  form  of  the  policy  and  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  various  clauses  in  his  contract. 

He  must  devise  or  agree  to  a  form  which  will  cover  any  and  all 
of  the  property  in  the  premises  of  the  assured,  which  will  make  the 
policy  the  most  liberal  contract  the  company  can  or  will  grant,  and 
which  will,  as  far  as  possible,  obviate  delay  in  the  event  of  the  ad- 
justment of  a  claim.  He  acts  for  the  assured  in  securing  for  him  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  premium,  and  advises  him  as  to  such  changes 
of  physical  hazard  as  will  entitle  him  to  a  reduction  of  cost.  In  case 
of  loss  he  naturally  acts  as  the  adviser,  and  sometimes  even  as  the 
representative  of  his  client  in  securing  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment. 
In  fact,  the  conscientious  broker  should  handle  his  client's  insurance 
as  if  it  covered  upon  his  own  property. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  wide  technical  knowledge  of  in- 
surance, and  of  insurance  law,  and  of  general  business  law  and  custom, 
is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  real  insurance  broker's  business.  Be- 
sides this,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  strength  and  inflammability 
of  building  material.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  merchandise  and 
merchandising.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  all  forms  of  fire-fighting 
devices.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  electricity  in  many  of  its 
branches,  and  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  correctly  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  several  insurance  companies  with  which  he  does  business 
and  the  value  of  the  securities  in  which  their  funds  are  invested.  He 
must,  when  having  very  large  lines  to  handle,  be  acquainted  with  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  order  to  be  able  to  secure  for  his  client  the 
necessary  amount  of  indemnity. 

.  With  these  requirements  in  view  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  become 
almost  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  good  insurance  broker  to  be  trained 
in   the   theoretical    and   technical  part    of   the   insurance   business   by   a 
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college  education  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  above  referred 
to.  Professional  tiaining  as  above  indicated  is  the  broker's  best 
means  of  defensive  argument  againt  that  adverse  legislation,  which 
from  time  to  time  threatens  to  interfere  with  and  make  less  profitable 
all  branches  of  the  insurance  business,  including  his  own. 

To  protect  themselves  against  illegitimate  and  unfair  competition, 
the  brokers  must  organize.  The  formation  of  an  association  or  insurance 
brokers'  exchange  for  the  enforcement  of  correct  practices  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  create  respect  for  the  business,  and  also  stability 
under  the  law.  An  exchange  which  will  compel  its  members  to  observe 
strictly,  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter,  the  rules  of  honor  and  honesty  in 
their  relations  with  their  clients, — with  the  companies, — and  with  each 
other,  does  much  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  respect  and  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  business  community.  One  of  the  main  difficulties 
with  which  such  an  organization  has  to  contend,  is  the  admission  of  men 
who  can  succeed  in  no  other  line  of  business. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  insurance  brokerage  business  in 
the  United  States  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  business  contains 
so  many  of  this  class.  In  New  York  in  1845  a  conflagration  ruined  a 
large  percentage  of  the  companies  at  that  time  engaged  in  business. 
During  the  years  immediately  following,  many  men  who  had  failed  in 
ether  lines,  conceived  the  idea  that  they  might  secure  a  comfortable 
income  by  getting  from  the  companies  that  remained  in  business,  a 
commission  for  bringing  to  them  applications  for  insurance.  At  first 
only  two  companies  would  pay  commissions,  the  business  up  to  that 
time  having  been  transacted  without  the  negotiating  of  intermediaries. 
Gradually,  however,  all  the  companies  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
s}  stem.  No  doubt  the  broker,  while  soliciting,  stimulated  the  demand 
for  insurance,  by  educating  the  public  as  to  its  necessity.  It  was  only 
after  a  good  many  years,  that  insurance  brokerage  developed  into  a 
business  appropriate  to  capable,  bright  business  men.  The  original  so- 
called  broker,  having  been,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  more  or  less  of  a 
business  derelict  who  had  taken  up  this  line  of  income  without  prepara- 
tion, and  as  a  last  resort,  was  probably  willing  to  use  any  means,  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate,  by  which  to  make  a  full  or  a  partial  commission. 
This  explanation  may  be  deemed  far-fetched;  but  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  fire  insurance  brokers  as  a  class,  have  suffered  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  discolored  standard  of  ethics,  with  the  incidental  result  that 
the    companies,    through    their    representatives    have    themselves    failed 
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frequently  to  keep  their  own  agreements  with  their  business  competi- 
tors. The  assured,  employing  brokers  of  the  kind  I  have  referred  to, 
does  so,  as  a  means  one  might  say,  of  dispensing  charity  without  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  is  afraid,  in  many  cases,  however,  to  entrust 
them  with  full  responsibility,  lest  his  interests  be  not  properly  safe- 
guarded; but  as  a  man  must  live,  this  class  of  brokers  have  always 
endeavored  to  attract  a  greater  amount  of  business  than  would  come  to 
them  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  offering  the  temptation  of  a  rebate  of 
part  of  their  own  brokerage. 

The  Insurance  Brokers'  Exchange  of  San  Francisco  has  recognized 
this  difficulty,  and  endeavors  to  overcome  it  by  requiring  the  passing 
of  a  more  or  less  technical  examination  by  all  applicants  for  member- 
ship in  its  body.  Another  proper  protection  to  the  broker  would  be  the 
passage  by  the  State  Legislature,  of  an  anti-rebate  law  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  it  dangerous  for  the  assured  to  pay  anything  less  than 
the  full  premium  charged  under  his  policy  contract.  Also  the  passage 
of  a  law  licensing  the  insurance  broker,  so  that  he  may  have  a  legal 
standing  in  the  business  world,  would  be  of  general  benefit.  In  the  past 
the  broker  lived  up  to  his  promises  and  agreements  at  least  until 
temptation  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  large  line,  obtainable  more 
easily  by  means  of  a  direct  or  indirect  concession.  The  companies  in 
their  competition  for  business  outbid  each  other  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  brokers  controlling  large  lines.  The  Insurance 
Brokers'  Exchange  of  San  Francisco  has  reformed  this  to  a  great  extent, 
but  has  not  reformed  it  altogether.  With  the  assistance,  however,  of 
the  passage  of  an  anti-rebate  law,  and  a  law  licensing  the  broker,  and 
imposing  a  heavy  penalty  or  the  suspension  or  forfeiture  of  his  license 
in  case  of  its  violation,  it  would  be  a  more  simple  task  for  the  exchange 
to  keep  its  members  rigidly  in  line. 

The  broker  exists  only  in  the  large  cities.  With  the  expensive 
plant  at  present  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  his  business,  he  can 
derive  no  profit  from  the  limited  amount  of  patronage  which  can  be 
secured  in  a  small  town.  The  expert  special  knowledge  and  wide  gen- 
eral information  required  can  be  profitably  employed  only  where  a  large 
volume   of   insurance   exists. 

The  broker  represents  the  assured  up  to  the  time  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  contract  with  the  company.  It  is  unwise,  therefore,  for  him 
during  any  part  of  this  time  to  act  also  as  agent  of  any  company  whose 
contract  his  client  may  hold.     There  may  arise  in  case  of  loss,  disputes 
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as  to  interpretations  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which  will  compel 
the  broker  to  take  sides  against  one  of  his  own  principals,  with  the 
almost  inevitable  position  of  a  man  serving  two  masters.  He  can  not 
be  faithful  to  either  without  working  against  the  interests  of  the 
other.  If  he  take  the  side  of  the  company  he  causes  his  client,  the 
assured,  to  suffer  pecuniary  loss  and  if  he  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
assured,  he  does  not  properly  protect  the  funds  of  his  employer.  In 
addition  to  this  he  accepts  payment  for  services  from  both  parties  to  a 
transaction,  a  course  which  is  morally  and  legally  wrong. 

In  view  of  these  principles  there  should  be  no  room  for  friction 
between  the  broker  and  the  local  agent.  They  are  not  competitors. 
Their  functions  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct.  The  broker  solicits 
business  for  himself;  the  agent  works  for  the  companies  which  he  repre- 
sents. The  agent  is  a  seller.  He  endeavors  to  dispose  of  as  many  in- 
surance policies  as  possible  to  the  householder,  merchant  or  property 
owner  or  to  his  representative,  the  broker.  The  broker  is  a  buyer.  He 
endeavors  to  secure  clients  and  from  these  clients  to  get  orders  to  buy 
insurance  from  the  company.  Buyer  and  seller  can  not  be  competitors. 
They  should  and  must  work  in  harmony,  to  secure  the  best  results  for 
their  respective  principals.  Each  should  get  adequate  compensation 
for  the  work  performed  and  if  intelligent  co-operation  will  take  the 
place  of  the  senseless  disputes,  as  to  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  some- 
times arise,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rights  of  buyer 
and  seller,  broker  and  agent,  will  be  fully  conserved,  and  that  each 
will  receive  that  part  of  the  compensation  for  their  joint  services  to 
which-  he  is  justly  entitled. 

The  insurance  brokerage  business  in  the  United  States  was  origin- 
ally an  accidental  development  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  fire 
insurance  business  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  indispensable  business  institutions.  Owing  to  the  innumerable 
ramifications  of  every  kind  of  mercantile  business  there  is  today  re- 
quired an  expert, — competent,  widely  educated  and  cultured — to  handle 
the  insurance  contract,  and  to  protect  the  insured,  from  the  moment 
of  the  acceptance  of  his  risk  by  the  company  until  the  expiration  of 
his  policy.  This  person,  the  broker,  thus  becomes  a  business,  financial 
and  legal  adviser,  and  if  his  work  is  conscientiously  performed  he 
makes  himself  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  modern  business 
community.     (Applause.) 
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The  President — I  think  we  have  listened  to  a  very  scholarly 
paper  on  a  practically  novel  subject,  and  we  will  now  adjourn 
until  ten  o'clock  tomorrow7  morning. 
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THIRD  SESSION 


10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  21,  1915. 

The  President — Kindly  come  to  order,  gentlemen.  The  first 
order  of  business  this  morning  is  a  paper  entitled  "Universal 
Causes  of  Saw  Mill  Fires,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Patterson,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Adjustment  Bureau  at  Portland.  His  duties  have  prevented 
Mr.  Patterson  from  coming  down  to  be  with  us,  and  so,  if  there 
be  no  objection,  I  will  myself  read  his  paper,  which  is  short,  but 
vital.  The  topic  is  one  with  which  Mr.  Patterson  is  very  familiar, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  three  or  four  years  at  least,  since  he  first 
mentioned  to  me,  incidentally,  that  he  was  gathering  statistics 
concerning  Saw  Mill  Losses,  for  convenient  presentation  to  this 
Association  at  some  future  date. 

UNIVERSAL    CAUSES    OF    SAW    MILL    FIRES 

By   W.    M.   Patterson,    Pacific    Coast   Adjustment    Bureau,    Portland 

You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  general  construction  of  sawmills  and 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  feature  other  than  to  say  that  many  of  them 
are  flimsily  built,  temporary  structures,  erected  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  sawing  the  timber  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  hardly  deserve  the 
rame.  Neither  have  I  taken  into  consideration  the  present  financial  con- 
ditions existing  today.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  these,  the  prin- 
cipal one  affecting  the  lumber  industry  being  the  European  war,  which 
has  demoralized  foreign  business  by  causing  a  tremendous  lack  of  avail- 
able tonnage. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  proper  construction  and 
arrangement  of  sawmills,  the  varying  needs  of  different  plants  determining 
this  quite  independently  of  the  fire  insurance,  but  with  the  existing  facili- 
ties for  erecting  buildings  of  fire-retarding  qualities,  to  which  may  be  add<<I 
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the  element  of  sprinkler  control,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sawmill  can 
not  be  made  a  safe  risk.  However,  until  the  companies  writing  the  class 
unite  in  close  co-operation,  not  much  hope  for  profit  can  be  expected. 

The  following  average  figures  reveal  the  experience  of  four  tariff, 
four  non-tariff  and  four  mutual  companies  writing  these  risks,  covering 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years  on  non-sprinklered  plants  in  the  so-called 
Pacific  Coast  territory: 

Tariff  Companies 

At  Risk  Premiums  Rate  Loss  %  to  Prem. 

$15,779,502.00  $766,935.00  4.855  $537,912.00  70.137 

Non-Tariff  Companies 
$10,313,654.00  $510,963.00  4.954  $293,851.00  57.509 

Mutual  Companies 

$  8,766,390.00  $326,075.00  3.719  $127,206.00  39.041 

What  information  I  have  been  able  to  secure  concerning  sprinklered 
plants  shows  a  loss  percentage  to  premium  of  14-8/100  per  cent,  clearly 
showing  the  great  value  of  automatic  sprinklers.  A  classification  of 
16.104  fires  ranging  in  losses  from  $12.00  to  $520,824.50  in  the  United 
States  from  January  1,  1883,  to  January  1,  1915,  originated  as  follows: 

463  Back  draught  from  boilers  and  furnaces. 

27  Bon  Fires. 

1  Burglar  exploding  safe  in   office. 

39  Camp  Fires. 

163  Conflagrations. 

214  Decayed  wood  under  mill. 

1406  Defective  wiring. 

17  Exposing   saloons. 

59  Exposing  Bunk  House  with  stove  pipe. 

134  Exposing  Cook  House  with  stove  pipe. 

92  Embers  falling  from  refuse  burner. 

207  Furnace  in  boiler  room. 

45  Forest   Fires. 

-467  Friction  in  pulleys  on  wooden  frame. 

1  Firemen  putting  lantern  down  in  oil  house  and  forgetting  it. 

4  Gasoline  engines. 

18  Hot  Ashes. 
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1  Heat  from  exhaust  of  gas  pipe  of  automobile. 
2936     Hot  bearings  and  journals. 

596  Incendiary. 

1611  Kilns — defective. 

47  Lightning. 

1109  Matches. 

370  Originated  in  shaving  vault. 

69  Overheated  stoves  and  steam  pipes. 

480  Originated  in  exposing  property. 

137  Sparks   from  donkeys   and  locomotives. 

346  Sparks   from   smokestacks. 

5  Sparks  from  forges. 

128  Sparks  from  hot  blast  drying  system. 

13  Sparks  from  live  roll  gears. 

612  Spontaneous  combustion. 

1018  Smoking. 

3267  Unknown. 

2  Water  and  Lime. 

Many  possibilities  occur  in  any  woodworking  ] 
favorable  conditions,  which  often  lead  to  very  mystifying  outbreaks 
of  fire.  The  dust  hazard  is  one  which  demands  serious  consideration. 
Dust  explosions  frequently  occur  after  Sundays,  holidays  or  when  the 
plant  has  been  closed  down,  for  repairs,  allowing  the  dust  to  dry;  when 
the  motion  of  the  machinery  forms  clouds  which  disseminated  with  air — 
gas  will  readily  ignite  on  contact  with  a  spark  or  open  flame.  In  one 
instance  a  "clean-up"  man  was  working  with  an  open  light  when  a 
small  blaze  was  detected  immediately  where  he  had  finished.  The  com- 
bustion being  fast,  and  the  immense  volumes  of  gas  thus  generated, 
the  fire  was  soon  beyond  control.  Water  has  been  thrown  on  small 
blazes  with  such  force  that  the  surrounding  saw  dust  was  blown  about 
and  dust  explosions  followed,  the  fire  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the 
mill.  Numerous  fires  have  been  started  in  dry  kilns  equipped  with 
canvas  doors,  from  workmen  hanging  up  wet  clothing  to  dry  and  leaving 
matches  in  the  pockets. 

Watchmen  should  be  selected  with  as  much  care  and  consideration 
as  superintendents  and  the  watchman's  clause  should  carry  with  it  some 
qualification.  Of  283  sawmill  plants  personally  inspected,  and  of  which 
particular  note  of  the  watchman  employed  was  taken,  fourteen  were 
more    or    less    handicapped    by    being    crippled;    five    old    employes    who 
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were  of  no  other  use;  twenty-nine  foreigners  unable  to  understand  the 
English  language;  three  found  it  a  "soft  job";  the  balance  were  so- 
called  watchmen  and   "clean-up"   men. 

Practically  none  of  the  mills  have  any  organized  fire  protection 
of  their  own  though  many  of  them  have  a  certain  amount  of  hose  and 
pumps. 

Eules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  rating  and  surveying  bureaus, 
if  followed,  would  tend  to  eliminate  many  bad  features  existing  about 
woodworkers  and  in  conclusion  I  suggest  that  the  companies  co-operate 
in  some  manner  with  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  influence  upon  the 
lumber  manufacturing  interests  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  greatly 
lessen  the  fire  hazards  incident  to  the  lumber  industry.     (Applause.) 


The  President — Mr.  Patterson  has  certainly  taken  great  pains 
to  compile  his  classification.  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject?    If  not,  we  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  read  yesterday  a  prac- 
tical paper  among  the  very  excellent  ones  read  here,  viz:  Mr. 
Williams'  paper  on  ' 'Measure  of  Damage."  Every  special  agent 
ought  to  have  a  copy  of  it  in  his  pocket — not  in  his  valise,  but  in 
his  pocket.  Following  the  usual  custom  in  regard  to  that  class  of 
papers,  I  move  therefore  that  it  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary — I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President — I  had  that  in  mind  yesterday,  Mr.  Sexton, 
and  I  am  very  glad  you  have  brought  the  point  up.  Gentlemen, 
it  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Williams' 
on  * 'Measure  of  Damage"  follow  the  usual  custom,  and  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  thus  rendered  continually  available  for  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

Carried  unanimously. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Graham,  of  Shanghai,  has  written  a  paper  for  us  which  I  think 
will  be  interesting,  entitled  "A  Few  Stray  Notes  Regarding  Fire 
Insurance  in  Asiatic  Countries."  The  conditions  of  business  just 
now — I  need  not  be  more  specific — make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
visit  San  Francisco  at  this  time.  Hence  I  will  read  it  for  him. 
It  is  long,  but  full  of  interest  to  us  who  have  not  had  the  chance 
of  discovering  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  far  East. 


A  FEW  STRAY  NOTES  REGARDING  FIRE  INSURANCE 
IN  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES 

By   W.    D.    Graham,   Sun    Insurance    Office,    Shanghai 

A  year  or  so  ago  a  paper  was  read  before  the  London  Insurance 
Institute  entitled  "Fire  Insurance  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,"  in 
which  the  writer  very  aptly  described  the  various  systems  of  fire  insur- 
ance which  different  countries  have  evolved  to  suit  their  own  require- 
ments. In  commencing  this  paper,  I  had  hoped  to  have  followed  on 
similar  lines,  as  regards  the  continent  of  Asia,  but  it  was  at  once  ap- 
parent that,  as  no  country  in  Asia  has  evolved  any  system  of  insurance 
of  its  own,  the  only  systems  in  vogue  being  those  of  England,  France 
and  Holland,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  make  a  few 
general  remarks  regarding  the  growth  and  development  of  the  principle 
and  practice  of  fire  insurance  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  China, 
Japan,  etc.  It  is  only  natural  to  expect,  that  in  India,  Burmah,  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Ceylon,  English  systems  and  methods  should 
prevail,  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  understood  especially  amongst 
American  fire  underwriters  that  the  same  systems  and  methods  also 
prevail  in  Siam,  China,  Japan,  The  Philippines,  Borneo,  Persia,  Afghani- 
stan, etc.  and,  in  fact,  everywhere  in  the  Orient  where  British  com- 
mercial interests  predominate.  In  all  countries  of  Asia  where  Europeans 
are  established  we  find  German,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  Swiss,  Austrian 
and    Eussian    companies    operating,    but    it    is    a    somewhat    remarkable 
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fact  that  these  companies  hailing  from  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
each  with  well-defined  systems  of  insurance  of  their  own  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  ordinary  English  policy  conditions,  with  the  pro  rata 
condition  of  average,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  America,  the  full  co-insurance 
clause;  to  write  and  print  their  policies  in  English,  and  to  abide  by 
English  decisions  in  an  English  court  of  law.  This  was  forcibly  illus- 
trated two  years  ago  when  during  the  Chinese  revolution,  some  soldiers 
burned  and  looted  Chinese  shops  situated  in  the  Chinese  part  of  the 
town  and  under  native  jurisdiction.  The  owners  were  insured  in  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  companies  who,  of  course,  repudiated  liability.  The 
Chinese  eventually  sued  all  the  companies  and  the  case  was  tried  in  a 
British  court  under  a  British  judge  and  decided  against  the  Chinese. 
It  was  further  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  in  dealing  with  Chinese, 
a  policy  written  out,  and  the  conditions  printed,  in  the  English  language, 
was  a  legal  contract,  even  if  the  assured  could  neither  read  nor  write 
English. 

English  policy  conditions  then,  are  practically  in  universal  use  in  the 
Orient,  expect  only  in  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies;  and  primarily 
the  reason  is  that  England  had  established  her  trade  with  all  countries 
in  the  Orient,  before  most  of  the  other  nations  came  in.  Trade  follows 
the  flag  and  marine  and  fire  insurance  follow  trade;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  great  monopoly  so  long  held  by  the  East  India  Company  was 
broken  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  commerce 
became  general,  and  fire  insurance  at  last  obtained  a  permanent  footing. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  briefly  review,  historically,  the  growth  and 
development  of  Oriental  trade  with  Europe;  for  it  was  out  of  this  par- 
ticular trade  that  marine  insurance  sprung,  to  be  followed  at  a  much 
later  interval  by  fire  insurance.  Several  hundred  years  ago  before  even 
Columbus  made  his  adventurous  voyage  to  discover  a  sea  route  to  India, 
by  sailing  West,  a  large  Oriental  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Venetians, 
who  sent  their  ships  to  Alexandria  and  other  ports  in  Syria,  to  collect 
the  rich  spices,  the  gold,  the  silk  and  other  products  of  the  East,  which 
came  to  these  ports  originally  through  the  old  caravan  route  of  Arabia, 
Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  etc.  It  is  said  that  it  was  in  connection 
with  these  voyages,  the  Venetians  acquired  knowledge  of  the  principle 
of  marine  insurance,  and  some  even  go  further,  and  say  that  they 
adopted  it  from  the  Arabs.  Anyhow,  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
trade  of  the  Orient  that  marine  insurance  first  began,  and  in  fact  it  was 
the  ambition  of  other  countries  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  the  East, 
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which  eventually  led  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The  Portuguese  found 
their  way  to  India  by  going  around  Africa,  and  thenceforth,  and  for  a 
hundred  years,  they,  and  not  the  Venetians,  controlled  the  trade  of  the 
Orient.  England  at  that  time  was  a  small  but  ambitious  State  struggling 
for  a  place  on  the  earth,  and  after  trying  her  strength  against  the  Spaniard 
in  many  a  bloody  battle  on  the  Spanish  Main,  she  turned  her  face 
eastward  and  eventually  drove  the  Portuguese  from  the  eastern  seas. 

Holland  also  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  trade  of 
the  Orient,  boldly  sailed  in  after  the  Portuguese  power  had  been 
broken,  and  set  up  a  kingdom  for  herself  which  has  lasted  for  over 
three  hundred  years.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  commercial  genius  of 
England  and  Holland  that,  in  both  cases,  their  vast  Oriental  trade  and 
their  magnificent  possessions  in  India  and  Java,  were  obtained  not 
by  the  governments  of  these  countries,  but  by  private  trading  com- 
panies. The  East  India  Company  in  London  and  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  in  Amsterdam  have  made  their  name  in  history.  For  over  250 
years,  these  companies  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  and  during 
all  that  time  they  were  bitter  enemies  and  fought  each  other  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered.  Gradually,  the  English  company  con- 
solidated its  power  in  India,  and  the  Dutch  company  in  Java;  but  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  the  English  and  Dutch  governments  had  to  assume 
control  of  these   countries. 

These  trading  companies  had  in  the  meantime,  however,  extended 
their  operations  far  beyond  India  or  Java.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
English  company  monopolized  the  China  trade,  and  the  Dutch  had  an 
establishment  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  both  consistently  claiming  the  mon- 
opoly of  trade  with  the  Orient,  and  vigorously  excluding  all  rivals. 
This  monopoly,  as  regards  the  English  company,  was  opposed  by  many 
people  in  England,  and  many  were  the  attempts  made  by  the  leading 
merchants  of  London  to  break  it  down,  but  it  was  not  until  1831  that 
they  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Parliament  the  right  to 
trade  with  the  Orient.  It  is  only  from  that  date,  therefore,  that  the 
modern  commercial  development  of  India  and  the  Orient  began,  and 
with  it,  we  note  the  first  appearance  of  fire  insurance.  With  the  re- 
moval of  the  monopoly,  merchants  began  to  establish  their  firms  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  years'  time,  we  find 
jute  mills  established  in  Calcutta, .  and  cotton  mills  in  Bombay,  also 
banks,    shipping    companies    and    other    commercial    and    industrial    con- 
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cerns.*  A  British  settlement  had  been  established  in  Penang  in  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  another  in  Singapore  in  1819 
fend  here  also,  merchants  established  themselves  when  the  monopoly  was 
removed. 

During  the  long  reign  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  any  fire  insurance  having  been  effected;  the  company  stored 
its  goods  in  massive  buildings  which  were  guarded  night  and  day  by 
sentries,  so  that  there  was  no  serious  necessity  for  fire  insurance  pro- 
tection. On  the  establishment  of  private  firms,  however,  fire  insurance 
became  necessary,  and  the  custom  then  adopted  was  for  the  London 
partners  to  take  out  policies  in  London,  covering  their  establishments 
in  India.  These  policies  came  to  be  known  in  the  insurance  offices  in 
London  as  "home  foreign"  policies,  and  at  one  time  a  very  large  "home 
foreign"  business  was  done  in  London,  by  the  few  companies  then 
established.  Offices  such  as  the  Royal,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe, 
London  &  Lancashire,  Commercial  Union,  etc.,  had  not  yet  come  into 
existence,  and  it  was  not  until  these  companies  had  been  established 
for  some  years,  that  the  home  foreign  business  in  India  began  to  de- 
cline, and  in  its  stead  began  the  system  of  appointing  local  agents  in  all 
the  important  towns.  These  agents  were  given  full  powers  of  attorney, 
enabling  them  to  issue  policies  locally,  and  to  settle  losses  without 
previous  reference  to  London.  The  precise  date  can  not  be  fixed  when 
the  modern  agency  system  was  first  introduced;  but  one  company  is 
reported  to  have  established  an  agency  in  Calcutta  in  1842. 

In  those  early  days  when  a  firm  established  itself  in,  say,  Calcutta, 
it  was  the  custom  to  buy  or  rent  a  plot  of  ground  and  surround  it  by  a 
wall.  The  enclosure  was  called  a  compound,  within  which  was  erected 
a  main  building,  the  upper  floor  occupied  by  the  manager  of  the  firm 
partly  as  dwelling  house  and  partly  as  office,  and  the  lower  portion  as 
a  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  goods.  Other  buildings  were  built  in 
the  compound,  and  used  as  servants'  quarters,  stables,  or  also  for 
storage  purposes  if  necessary.  A  warehouse  is  known  as  a  "Godown" 
and  this  term  has  extended  all  over  the  Orient  and  appears  in  all  rating 
schedules.  It  is  said  that  the  word  "Godown"  took  its  rise  from  the 
fact  that  when  a  merchant  sold  goods  to  a  native,  the  latter  had  to 
go  down  stairs  to  receive  his  goods  in  the  warehouse  below  the  office. 


*NOTE — The  progress  was  at  first  very  slow  and  almost  entirely  com- 
mercial. Industrial  progress  did  not  really  begin  until  after  the  Indian 
mutiny,  when  the  British  government  assumed  the  control  of  India. 
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Another  explanation  is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Malay  word  "geodang" 
meaning  a  place  for  the  safe  keeping  of  anything  of  value. 

As  the  towns  in  India  grew  in  importance,  mills,  factories,  docks, 
railways,  public  warehouses,  etc.,  were  established,  and  fire  insurance 
became  more  general.  Many  of  the  mercantile  firms  controlled  vast 
interests,  such  as  jute  and  cotton  mills,  tea  gardens  in  Assam,  oil  in- 
stallations, timber  yards,  coal  mines  and  many  other  industrial  con- 
cerns, the  insurance  premiums  on  which  ran  into  large  figures  of  from, 
say  £10,000  to  £15,000  per  annum,  and  these  firms  were  much  desired  by 
companies  seeking  to  establish  agencies. 

The  white  population  of  a  town  such  as  Calcutta,  excluding  mili- 
tary and  government  officials  probably  even  at  the  present  day,  does 
not  exceed  12,000  people  in  all,  of  which  probably  half  are  women  and 
children.  The  men  engaged  in  business  are  almost  all  connected  with 
some  firm  or  public  company  so  that  the  number  of  firms  or  companies 
does  not  exceed  250  or  300  altogether.  Excluding  natives,  there  is  there- 
fore no  general  public  to  draw  on  in  Oriental  towns,  and  as  most  of 
the  firms  represent  one  or  more  insurance  companies,  there  is  very  little 
of  what  may  be  called  free  European  business.  The  prospect  of  any 
one  company  receiving  a  large  volume  of  business  apart  from  that  con- 
trolled by  its  agents  is  remote.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
exchange  business  done  between  one  agency  firm  and  another,  but  purely 
on  a  reciprocal  basis, — that  is,  if  one  firm  controls  the  insurance  on  a 
jute  mill,  the  surplus  after  the  agent's  own  companies  limits  are  at- 
tained, is  divided  amongst  other  firms  who  have  also  insurance  agencies, 
on  the  understanding  that  an  equal  amount  of  premium  is  returned  to 
the  givers  by  the  receivers.  This  reciprocal  exchange  of  business  is  of 
course  between  agent  and  agent,  not  between  company  and  company. 
As  business  gradually  grew  in  volume,  the  larger  firms  established  insur- 
ance departments,  and  placed  trained  insurance  men  in  charge.  In  some 
cases,  where  a  company  had  more  than  one  agent  controlling  large  in- 
terests, it  became  customary  for  the  company  to  appoint  branch  man- 
agers, sometimes  with  a  seat  in  an  agent's  office.  In  such  cases  the 
agent  handed  over  the  control  of  all  his  various  insurance  interesl 
the  branch  manager,  who  would  sign  the  policies,  and  attend  to  the 
business,  the  agent  of  course  receiving  commission  on  the  whole  portfolio. 

The  most  important  step  in  connection  with  fire  insurance  in  the 
Orient,  however,  was  when  insurance  protection  was  first  granted  to  the 
natives  of  India,  and  subsequently  to  the  natives  of  all  other  Oriental 
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countries.  There  was  at  first,  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
directors  at  home  whether  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do  and  it  took  many 
years  before  permission  was  given  to  accept  business  from  natives. 
The  native  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  insurance  and  the  moral 
hazard  was  doubtful,  but  gradually  it  became  to  be  recognized  that 
many  of  the  wealthy  Indian  traders  who  held  large  stocks  of  Manchester 
goods,  etc.,  bought  from  European  firms,  were  just  as  desirable  clients  as 
the  European  firms  themselves;  and  as  the  banks  began  to  insist  upon 
policies  being  deposited  with  them  before  loans  could  be  made,  the 
prejudice  previously  existing  gradually  disappeared  and  an  absolutely 
new  field  for  insurance  enterprise  was  opened  up.  Native  insurances  now 
form  by  far  the  largest  section  of  a  company's  business  in  the  Orient. 
At  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  war  when  cotton  was  difficult  to 
obtain,  a  great  fillip  was  given  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  Bombay,  and  many  mills  were  established  by  wealthy  Parsees,  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans,  and,  of  course,  heavy  insurances  were  required.  At 
first  only  well-known  men  of  first-class  reputation  were  considered 
eligible  for  insurance,  but  the  idea  gradually,  though  slowly,  filtered 
down  to  the  masses.  The  Indian  is  conservative,  and  argued  that  as 
fathers  and  forefathers  had  not  insured,  and  as  fires  seldom  occurred, 
it  was  too  expensive  an  innovation.  It  took  years  to  educate  him  up- 
wards and  indeed  it  was  only  after  fires  occurred,  that  the  average 
native  began  to  think  there  was  something  in  it.  When  some  of  his 
friends  had  actually  taken  out  insurance  and  realized  on  it,  after  a 
fire,  a  new  light  began  to  dawn  upon  him  and  he  saw  the  advantage 
to  be  gained.  Now,  every  man  with  anything  to  lose  by  a  fire  is  eager- 
to  purchase  a  fire  policy.  The  German  companies  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  developing  this  native  business.  German  firms  early  estab- 
lished themselves  all  over  the  East  and  brought  out  with  them  German 
companies  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  get  any  of  the  first-class  busi- 
ness, boldly  went  for  the  smaller  class  risks  such  as  shops,  dwellings, 
etc.,  and  did  quite  a  large  business,  before  British  companies  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  even  the  poorer  class  of  native  business  could  be  made 
to  pay,  even  though  the  story  of  the  cow  that  kicked  over  the  lamp 
and  burned  down  Chicago,  has  had  its  counterpart  in  many  an  Indian 
or  Chinese  business  area. 

Many  amusing  tales  can  be  told  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary 
views  taken  by  natives  regarding  fire  insurance.  To  mention  one  case 
within    my    own    experience:      I    was    once    introduced    to    a    wealthy    old 
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Chinaman,  who  had  frequently  tried  to  induce  him  to  insure,  but 
without  success.  Some  time  afterwards  he  rushed  into  my  office  in  a 
frantic  state  of  excitement,  "my  wanchee  buy  insurance  policy  chop 
chop"  (i.  e.,  very  quickly.)  We  naturally  inquired  why  he  had  so  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind,  and  his  reply  was  most  enlightening.  He  said: 
"Last  night  have  catchee  one  thief  man, — he  puttee  rags  inside  kerosene 
oil,  makee  go  fire,  and  then  he  throw  inside  my  godown."  We  explained 
we  were  not  selling  insurance  policies  that  day,  and  our  friend  went 
away  sadly  withing  being  able  "to  buy  insure  policy";  but  before 
he  went,  he  said:  "My  always  tink  that  insure  pidgin  (business)  b'long 
dam  fool's  pidgin."  Another  tale:  I  had  insured  a  Chinaman's  shop 
for  some  years,  when  one  night  it  was  burned  down.  The  insured  came 
to  see  me  next  morning,  and  he  was  very  indignant,  saying  in  his  quaint 
broken  English:  "My  have  pay  you  money  many  years  you  chin  chin 
(pray)  foreign  joss  (God)  no  fire  come  my  side  (my  shop),  my  tinkee 
that  joss  man  go  sleep,  devils  have  come  makee  burn  my  shop.  What 
for  my  pay  you  money?"  The  old  gentleman  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  been  paying  me,  to  intercede  with  the  fire  god  not  to  destroy 
his  premises,  but  that  my  intercessions  had  been  in  vain.  When  my 
friend  realized  that  he  would  be  paid  the  amount  of  his  policy,  his 
delight  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  said:  "Your  joss  man  b'long  number 
one  good  man,  my  now  b'long  Christian."  (Note — Chinese  always  say 
"my"  for  "I.") 

All  matters  in  connection  with  fire  insurance  in  the  Orient  are  under 
the  control  of  local  insurance  associations  affiliated  with  the  fire  offices 
committee  in  London,  whose  influence  is  of  course  paramount.  All 
companies,  of  whatever  nationality,  operating  in  the  Orient,  except  a 
few  Chinese  or  Japanese  concerns,  are  members  of  these  local  as- 
sociations, and  the  business  of  the  association  is  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  or  eight.  The  local  association  usually  has  authority 
to  deal  with  questions  of  rates,  etc.,  but  not  with  questions  affecting  the 
appointment  or  remuneration  of  agents  or  sub-agents  or  loss  settlements. 
The  local  associations  make  the  rates,  which  are  published  in  schedules 
or  tariffs,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  check  the  policies  issued.  Any 
member,  however,  on  discovery  of  a  policy  issued  at  the  wrong  rate, 
may  write  to  the  committee,  and  ask  that  an  inquiry  slip  be  sent  out; 
agents  being  bound  in  honor  to  reply,  stating  whether  they  are  on  the 
risk,  at  what  rate,  etc.  If  a  breach  has  been  committed,  the  offending 
party  is  asked  to   cancel  the  policy  and  remain  off  the   risk   for   a  full 
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year  from  date  of  cancelment.  As  these  local  associations  are  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  mercantile  firms,  and  also  of  insurance  man- 
agers, there  is  sometimes  a  clashing  of  interests;  but  on  the  whole, 
this  voluntary  system  of  control  works  usefully  and  efficiently. 

The  number  of  representatives  or  agents  a  company  may  have  in 
any  one  town  is  restricted  to  one  or  to  two,  according  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  town.  In  one  case  only,  is  three  allowed.  This  re- 
striction of  representatives  became  necessary  some  few  years  ago,  owing 
to  the  appointment  in  some  cases  of  native  brokers  as  agents  on  a 
higher  commission  than  the  brokerage  allowed  to  be  paid  under  the 
association  rules.  The  question  of  dealing  with  the  native  brokers  is 
one  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  it  can  not  be  got  rid  of  as  the  employ- 
ment of  a  third  party  in  all  matters  of  business  is  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  native  mind.  A  native  never  knows  or  cares  what  company  he 
is  insured  with.  He  leaves  that  to  the  broker,  who,  of  course,  places 
the  business  where  he  can  get  the  best  return,  and  is  skilful  in  the  en- 
deavor to  play  off  one  agency  against  another.  However,  it  is  the 
broker  who  works  up  business  amongst  his  friends,  and  thus  per- 
forms a  task  which  no  European  or  white  man  could  undertake.  In 
China,  it  is  well  known  that  the  broker  gets  from  the  insured,  any- 
thing from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  a  claim  paid. 
If  he  has  not  been  promised  this  douceur  by  his  client,  he  reports  him 
to  the  company  as  having  set  fire  to  his  premises.  Quite  a  simple  and 
effective  plan. 

I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  chief  characteristics  connected  with 
fire  insurance  in  each  country  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  Europeans  are  generally  of  good  con- 
struction; in  the  tropical  countries,  where  there  are  no  fireplaces  or 
chimneys  in  private  houses  and  the  kitchens  are  in  outhouses,  the 
danger  of  fire  is  small  and  rates  are  consequently  very  low, — from  12% 
to  25  cents  per  cent  being  about  the  average.  Warehouses,  never  more 
than  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  range  from  25  to  50  cents  for  non- 
hazardous  goods,  running  up  to  1%  per  cent  for  loose  cotton  or  jute. 
Mills,  factories  and  industrial  risks  generally  are  well  managed  con- 
cerns, well  built  and  free  from  external  hazards.  Fires  are  by  no  means 
frequent,  and  general  results  good. 

When  we  come  to  consider  native  business,  we  find  that  every  town 
and  country  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  construction.  Buildings  range 
from   massive   construction   down   to   bamboo   huts   with   roofs   of   palm- 
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leaves.  Many  of  these  latter  are  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta  and 
in  some  instances,  the  natives  store  large  quantities  of  native  produce 
therein.     Eates  for  such  risks  range  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent. 

In  Bombay,  we  find  a  somewhat  unique  risk  in  the  cotton  green. 
This  is  a  large  open  space  marked  off  in  plots.  Merchants  hire  these 
lots  to  store  their  cotton  during  the  winter  season.  It  never  rains  in 
Bombay  from  October  to  June,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  cotton  getting 
wet.  The  cotton  is  packed  in  pressed  bales  and  stacked  sometimes  twenty 
to  twenty-two  bales  high,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  lane  between 
to  allow  of  a  bullock  cart  to  pass  along.  Madras  has  nothing  of  special 
interest  about  it.  In  Colombo  (Ceylon),  there  are  some  exceedingly 
primitive  cocoanut  oil  mills,  where  the  oil  is  expressed  by  a  heavy  stone 
svheel  running  in  a  small  grooved  circle,  the  wheel  being  pulled  round 
by  a  shaft  attached  to  a  bullock. 

The  tea  gardens  of  Ceylon  are  quite  interesting.  The  fresh  tea 
leaf  is  placed  on  racks  made  of  canvas,  to  be  dried  or  withered,  as  the 
process  is  called  and  then  placed  between  large  steel  rollers  where  it 
assumes  the  appearance  so  well  known  to  housewives. 

Rangoon  (British  Burmah),  is  a  busy  port,  the  chief  industry  being 
rice  mills.  Most  of  these  mills  are  of  wooden  construction,  very  fair 
risks,  and  quite  profitable  to  the  companies.  Penang  is  an  important 
town  where  the  Chinaman  is  well  established  and  flourishing,  but  in 
India,  the  Chinaman  can  not  make  a  living.  The  chief  exports  of  the 
place  are  tin,  rubber,  copra,  pepper,  spices,  etc.  Between  Penang  and 
Singapore  lie  the  Federated  Malay  States,  where  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  nothing  but  jungle.  Now,  one  can  travel  for  miles  through  rubber 
plantations.  These  States  are  now  under  native  sultans  with  British 
advisers,  and  their  development  in  recent  years  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  East.  Good  roads  and  railways  extend  in  every  direction,  and 
many  small  but  flourishing  towns  have  sprung  up.  The  discovery  of  tin 
first  brought  these  States  into  prominence,  and  now  rubber  has  again 
brought  wealth  to  many.  There  is  very  little  insurable  interest  in 
a  tin  mine,  as  all  the  buildings  are  of  wood  with  roofs  of  palm  leaves. 
Rubber  factories,  however,  require  a  great  deal  of  insurance.  The 
factory  itself  is  generally  of  iron  and  contains  machinery  of  a  value 
running  as  high  as  £10,000.  Then  there  is  the  smoke  house  where  large 
quantities  of  rubber  are  under  preparation.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  manager  and  his  assistant,  and  the  dwellings,  hospitals, 
stores,  etc.  necessary  for  a  large  staff  of  native  workers.     The  process 
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of  preparing  rubber  is  simple.  The  latex  is  poured  into  shallow  porcelain 
basins  and  mixed  with  acetic  acid  to  make  it  coagulate.  The  rubber 
is  then  passed  through  a  mangle  to  squeeze  the  water  out,  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  smoke  house,  where  it  is  hung  up  on  racks  to  dry.  The 
smoke  is  generated  outside,  in  a  small  oven  in  which  wood  is  burned, 
the  smoke  passing  to  the  smoke  house  through  pipes.  The  rubber  re- 
mains in  these  smoke  houses  for  some  times  three  weeks,  aud  it  is  then 
ready  to  be  packed  and  shipped  to  Europe. 

Singapore  is  a  very  important  town  with  a  large  trade  in  tropical 
produce.  It  is  the  gateway  to  the  extreme  Orient,  and  in  its  harbor 
are  to  be  seen  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  many  as  100  ocean 
going  steamers  may  be  counted  in  the  harbor  any  day  of  the  week. 
The  Chinese  here  are  of  a  good  class  and  many  are  very  wealthy.  There 
are  always  one  or  two  prominent  Chinese  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Bangkok  (Siam.) — Siam  is  an  independent  country,  but  British  in- 
terests are  very  strong  and  all  business  is  conducted  in  English,  and 
English  policy  forms  are  used  in  all  insurance  transactions.  There  are 
nearly  one  hundred  rice  mills  in  Bangkok,  most  of  them  in  Chinese 
occupation.  These  mills  are  generally  of  wood,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  have  paid  the  companies  very  well  indeed.  The  native  parts  of 
Bangkok  were  very  poorly  constructed  and  fires  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. There  is  now  a  good  water  supply  and  construction  has  im- 
proved, but  insurance  must  still  be  conducted  on  very  restricted  lines. 

Saigon  (Indo-China.) — This  is  a  French  colony,  but  even  here,  Eng- 
lish policy  forms  are  in  general  use  and  the  local  fire  insurance  associa- 
tion is  affiliated  with  the  Fire  Office  Committee  of  London.  There  are 
several  rice  mills,  but  every  one  of  the  ten  mills  having  been  burned 
down  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  Chinese  general  business  has 
also  been  unsatisfactory,  due  largely  to  heavy  speculations  in  rice,  with 
the  consequent  moral  hazard. 

This  colony  is  not  as  progressive  as  it  ought  to  be,  chiefly  because 
the  French  are  not  good  colonizers.  Still  it  is  a  very  rich  country  and 
capable  of  great  development. 

Next  comes  Hongkong,  Britain's  stronghold  in  the  Far  East. 
Hongkong  is  a  great  distributing  center  and  ranks  as  the  second  or 
third  port  in  the  world  as  regards  tonnage.  It  has  a  Chinese  population 
of  about  200,000  and  a  European  population  of  about  8000.  It  is  a 
very  well  built  town,  on  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill.  It  is  purely 
commercial,    and   the   only   industries   it   has   are   two   very   large   sugar 
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refineries.  Chinese  business  forms  the  bulk  of  the  insurance  and  has 
yielded  very  good  results.  No  doubt  many  insurance  men  might  think 
that  to  insure  Chinese  is  a  very  risky  procedure,  but  experience  has 
proved  that  John  Chinaman  is  a  very  excellent  man  of  business,  and 
although  incendiary  fires  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
John  knows,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  so  long  as  he  is  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness, a  fire  doesn't  pay  him.  There  is  no  man  more  keen  on  insuring 
than  the  Chinese  merchant  or  shop  keeper  and  he  pays  up  his  premiums 
as  regularly  as  clock  work.  He  is  an  excellent  bookkeeper,  keeps  a 
very  close  watch  over  his  purchases  and  sales,  but  has  very  primitive 
ideas  regarding  the  settlement  of  losses.  If  he  takes  out  a  policy  for, 
say  $5000,  he  expects  to  be  paid  that  amount,  the  company  to  take 
over  the  salvage.  Generally  speaking,  loss  settlements  are  a  matter  of 
compromise.  His  claim,  which  is  in  Chinese,  is  usually  made  up  showing 
that  at  the  time  of  the  fire  he  had  exactly  $5  more  goods  than  the 
amount  of  his  policy,  and  it  is  perfectly  marvelous  if  his  books  are 
burned,  how  he  remembers  every  item  he  had.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  family  clothing,  which,  as  a  rule,  consists  largely  of 
silks,  satins  and  brocades.  He  doesn't  know,  nor  does  his  wife  know 
exactly  what  they  had  in  the  house,  and  neither  of  them  knows  how 
much  has  been  spent  on  it,  yet  in  his  claim,  every  item  is  put  down 
and  the  correct  price  of  every  article  given,  the  total  balancing  the 
amount  of  his  policy.  He  doesn't  mean  to  defraud,  but  his  one  idea  is 
to  get  as  much  out  of  the  company  as  he  can.  If  you  know  the  man  you 
are  dealing  with,  you  can  generally  compromise  for  60  per  cent  or  70 
per  cent  more  or  less,  and  he  goes  away  quite  happy.  With  all  his 
faults,  John  Chinaman  is  not  a  bad  customer  to  deal  with,  but  he 
requires  a  great  deal  of  knowing.  His  standards  are  not  our  standards, 
and  if  the  white  man  wishes  to  do  business  with  the  yellow  man,  whether 
it  is  commerce,  banking,  insurance  or  shipping,  he  has  to  come  down, 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term,  to  his  level.  Shanghai  is  very  different 
from  Hongkong.  All  the  Chinese  buildings  are '  built  of  wood,  and 
cheap  and  uncomfortable  houses  they  are,  too.  Even  the  better  class 
Chinese  do  not  have  any  carpets  on  their  floors  or  curtains  to  their 
windows  and  the  houses  are  without  any  of  the  conveniences  of  modern 
life.  A  row  of  ten  or  twelve  Chinese  houses  can  be  run  up  for  $1000/$1200 
gold.  This  is  a  class  of  risk  which  we  would  think,  is  absolutely  unin- 
surable, especially  if  occupied  by  Chinese  shopkeepers,  selling  all  manner 
of  hazardous  or  non-hazardous  goods.      When,  however,  we  come  to  look 
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into  such  risks,  we  find  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they  look  and  the  danger 
of  a  huge  conflagration  is  not  so  great  even  as  it  is  in  some  American 
cities.  The  reason  is  that  although  the  walls  are  of  wood,  there  is  a 
fairly  solid  wall  running  a  few  feet  above  the  roofs,  between  every 
third  or  fourth  house  in  the  better  class  properties,  and  between  every 
tenth  house  in  the  inferior  properties.  These  fire  walls  are  most  effec- 
tive in  checking  the  spread  of  a  fire.  These  Chinese  houses  are  very 
flimsy  in  construction  and  burn  like  a  match  box  but  the  fire  wall  checks 
the  fire  and  the  roofs  very  soon  fall  in,  and  there  is  little  further  danger. 
A  block  between  four  streets  is  intersected  by  numerous  small  lanes  and 
the  walls  on  either  side  are  the  fire  walls  of  other  houses;  these  fire  walls 
vre  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  whichever  way  the  wind  is  blowing, 
the  fire  is  bound  to  come  up  against  a  fire  wall  sooner  or  later,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  seldom  fires  of  any  magnitude.  The  houses  are 
never  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height  and  tne  many  lanes 
intersecting  enable  the  firemen  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  fire  very  easily. 
Shanghai  boasts  of  a  fine  volunteer  fire  brigade.  Without  its  assistance, 
fires  would  undoubtedly  spread  over  a  much  wider  area  than  they  do 
at  present,   notwithstanding   the  fire  walls   above   described. 

It  is  astonishing  what  valuable  cargoes  are  stored  in  these  places, 
especially  amongst  the  wholesale  dealers.  When  I  say  valuable,  I  mean 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  place;  the  average  size  is  15x30  feet, 
and  in  these  places  the  Chinaman  lives  with  his  family  on  the  upper 
floor,  while  on  the  ground  floor,  there  may  be  goods  to  the  value  of  any- 
thing up  to  £10,000  sterling.  Rates  vary  from  about  1  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent  according  to  construction  and  fire  walls. 

Considering  that  the  native  population  of  Shanghai  is  over  600,000, 
the  number  of  fires  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  less  than  that  of  an  average 
American  town  of  the  same  size. 

China  is  still  in  a  very  undeveloped  condition,  and  as  there  are  no 
made  roads,  the  means  of  communication  are  very  poor  and  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another  you  have  to  travel  either  by  steamer  or  native 
junk.  Inland  towns  are  almost  inaccessible  to  Europeans  owing  to  the 
time  taken  to  get  there.  Fire  insurance  is  therefore,  practically  con- 
fined to  what  are  known  as  the  Treaty  Ports.  Outside  these  Treaty  Ports 
foreigners  have  no  jurisdiction  and  have  no  trade  privileges. 

Japan. — For  many  years  companies  refused  to  issue  policies  to 
Japanese;  that  prejudice  is,  however,  being  gradually  overcome  and 
now  at   least   a   dozen   British   companies   are   accepting   Japanese   busi- 
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ness  as  freely  as  they  do  Chinese  or  Indian.  Japan,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  began  developing  her  own  industries,  and  there  are  now  nearly  one 
hundred  cotton  mills  in  active  operation,  besides  many  other  industrial 
concerns.  Most  of  the  cotton  mills  are  equipped  with  automatic  sprink- 
lers and  the  buildings  are  of  good  construction,  generally  one  story. 
Strange  to  say,  there  has  never  been  a  serious  fire  in  a  cotton  mill 
in  Japan,  and  one  company  I  know  has  never  had  a  claim  to  pay  during 
ten  years. 

The  Japanese  are  the  only  people  in  Asia  who  are  beginning  to 
develop  their  own  system  of  insurance.  Some  years  ago  some  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  Japan  were  desirous  of  founding  an  insurance 
company  and  a  small  deputation  was  then  formed  to  visit  America,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information. 
They  borrowed  their  policy  forms  from  America,  and  their  policy  condi- 
tions (with  certain  changes)  from  England,  and  now  have  several  com- 
panies working  on  absolutely  up-to-date  principles.  Within  the  past 
two  years  the  law  has  required  that  all  foreign  companies  operating  in 
Japan  shall  use  the  Japanese  language  in  all  policies  issued  to  Japanese, 
and  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting,  as  few  of  the  European  agents  or 
managers  know  Japanese  sufficiently  well  to  read  or  speak  correctly. 
Japan  has  followed  the  example  of  many  another  country  by  requiring 
a  deposit — in  government  bonds — as  a  condition  precedent  to  operation. 

The  Philippine  Islands. — For  many  years  business  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  practically  confined  to  the  three  towns  of  Manila,  Iloilo  and 
Cebu,  but  under  the  American  administration  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  have  been  developed.  The  chief  products  of  the  islands  are  hemp 
and  tobacco.  Buildings  are  generally  of  poor  construction,  the  ground 
floor  being  of  stone  or  brick  and  the  upper  floor  of  wood — a  method 
adapted  to  the  numerous  earthquakes  which  prevail.  Fire  insurance 
has  not  proved  very  remunerative;  the  Chinese  shop  risks  in  the  Rosario 
district  of  Manila  have  been  especially  bad.  A  very  much  better  class 
of  Chinese  building  is  now  being  erected;  but  the  better  the  class  of 
building,  the  less  inclined  is  the  Chinaman  to  insure. 

In  every  country  in  which  the  Chinese  are  found,  they  practically 
control  the  retail  trade.  As  they  become  wealthy,  they  become  whole- 
sale dealers,  but  are  much  given  to  speculation.  When  things  go  wrong, 
they  generally  manage  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany. 
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As  the  islands  are  developed,  the  conditions  regarding  fire  insur- 
ance will  naturally  improve;  but  it  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
that,  although  the  country  has  been  under  American  administration  for 
a  number  of  years,  no  American  insurance  company  has  established 
itself  there  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  the  Orient.  Yet  we  find  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  continental  companies  obtaining  quite  a  good  premium 
income  and  doing   a  profitable  business. 

In  my  brief  survey  of  the  Asiatic  field,  I  have  left  the  Dutch  Colonies 
to  the  last,  for  there  we  find  insurance  conditions  totally  different  from 
those  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient.  One  can  go  into  a  sta- 
tioner's shop  and  buy  a  printed  policy  form;  the  particulars  are  filled 
in,  in  writing,  and  the  agent  signs  at  the  foot  the  amount  for  which 
each  company  he  represents  is  liable,  as  for  instance  as  follows: 

For  Company  A $10,000.00 

For  Company  B 20,000.00 

For   Company   C 5,000.00 

For  Company  D 5,000.00 

In  the  body  of  the  policy  the  total  amount  insured,  viz.:  $40,000,  is, 
of  course,  stated.  Further  policies  are  issued  for  the  maximum  amount 
required,  and  declarations  are  made  every  ten  or  fifteen  or  thirty  days. 
Sometimes  the  amount  declared  is  the  maximum  amount  that  will  be 
required;  in  other  cases  the  amount  declared  is  the  highest  amount  that 
has  been  in  the  warehouse  since  the  previous  declaration.  The  pre- 
mium is  paid  pro  rata  on  the  declaration.  No  short  rates  are  charged. 
These  methods  are  a  convenience  to  the  assured,  but  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  head  offices,  who  are  constantly  being  required  to  rearrange 
their  net  retentions. 

Java  is  one  of  the  great  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world 
and  there  are  many  fine  sugar  mills,  especially  in  the  eastern  portion. 
Most  of  these  are  insured  with  local  Dutch  companies  or  on  the  Amster- 
dam Exchange. 

The  Dutch  people  in  Java  are  very  much  opposed  to  allowing  British 
companies  to  compete  for  a  share  of  their  business,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  they  have  established  several  local  companies  with  infinitesi- 
mally  small  capital.  As  a  consequence,  rates  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Even  at  the  ridiculous  rates  which  prevail,  business  was 
profitable  until  last  year,  which  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  wiped  away 
the  profit  of  many  previous  years. 
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In  Batavia  district  there  are  now  a  good  many  prosperous  tea 
factories;  and  in  Northern  Sumatra  much  capital  has  been  invested  in 
tobacco  and  rubber  plantations. 

The  Chinese  have  been  established  in  Java  for  centuries  and  there 
are  many  wealthy  men  amongst  them.  At  one  time  the  Dutch  only 
allowed  them  to  trade  in  certain  areas;  and  in  every  big  town  there  is 
a  district  known  as  the  Chinese  Kamp,  presided  over  by  a  captain  of 
Chinese,  who  is  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  his  district.  These 
restrictions  have,  however,  been  relaxed  in  recent  years  and  the  Chinese 
are  now  allowed  to  go  anywhere  they  like. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  fire  insurance  in  Asia,  we  must 
remember  that  in  every  country  there  are  different  laws,  manners  and 
customs  and  that,  although  the  English  system  prevails  nearly  every- 
where, yet  the  conditions  vary  considerably.  Rules  and  regulations 
which  prevail  in  Shanghai  are  not  applicable  to  Calcutta.  Every  coun- 
try requires  special  study.  What  is  suitable  for  China  is  not  suitable 
for    Indians    or    Japanese. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  general  view  of  fire  insurance 
in  these  Asiatic  countries  little  known  in  America;  but  in  a  rapid  article 
such  as  this,  one  can  not  do  justice  to  such  a  large,  varied  and  inter- 
esting subject. 

Fire  insurance  is  the  handmaid  of  commerce,  and  under  its  all- 
protecting  sway  the  commerce  of  the  Orient  has  grown  and  developed 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  we  are  still  just  at  the  beginning.  When 
China  begins  to  put  her  house  in  order,  as  she  is  preparing  to  do  now, 
we  shall'  see  vast  changes  in  that  wonderfully  old  but  ever  young  coun- 
try, and  one  of  the  powerful  influences  that  will  help  her  on  her  way 
will  be  that  of  the  protection  afforded  by  both  fire  and  life  insurance. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  helped  to  plant  the  seed 
and  to  tend  the  young  plant  that  will  one  day  grow  into  a  mighty  tree. 

I  wish  that  these  few  comments  could  help  in  the  creation  of  some 
little  interest  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  fire  underwriters  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  growth  and  development  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
Old  World  of  Asia.  America  is  interested  in  Asia  and  the  time  may 
come  when  American  insurance  companies  may  wish  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  game.     (Applause.) 
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The  President — Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  a  true  veteran — not  only  a  veteran  in  the  fire  insur- 
ance business,  but  a  veteran  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  Sam  R. 
Weed,  of  Weed  &  Kennedy,  New  York.  He  will  kindly  favor  us 
with  a  paper  on  "Progress  in  the  Wrong  Direction." 

Mr.  Weed — Gentlemen.  After  that  very  flattering  introduc- 
tion, you  might  expect  to  find  an  old  man  standing  up  here.  But 
you  don't.  I  only  landed  in  San  Francisco  about  fifty-six  years 
ago.  But  I  have  kept  my  youth  and  vigor  ever  since,  and  I 
expect  to  go  on  in  the  same  way.  The  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  for  my  address  is  not  one  that  will  tell  you  some  of  the 
practical  things  of  insurance,  such  as  how  buildings  are  erected; 
but  I  have  made  it  very  general,  and,  as  Mr.  Medcraft  has  told 
me  to  use  my  own  topic,  I  am  now  prepared  to  address  you  on 
what  in  New  York  is  called  my  hobby. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  WRONG  DIRECTION 

By   S.   R.  Weed   of   New  York 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progress  and  generally  are  glad  of  it,  provided 
the  progress  is  upward  and  tends  to  increase  human  happiness  and  to  im- 
provement in  methods  and  results.  We  look  back  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  we  lived  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago  as  a  brief  period  in  history 
and  think  of  the  advancement  in  the  common  utilities  of  life  with  satis- 
faction. 

Looking  upon  the  past  from  an  underwriter's  standpoint  for  a  some- 
what longer  period,  we  see  how  the  country  has  advanced  in  safety  ap- 
pliances, in  methods  of  extinguishing  fires,  in  improved  building  laws,  and 
in  various  improved  manufacturing  methods,  and  in  later  years,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  automatic  sprinklers,  automatic  alarms  and  security  against 
explosives,  with  still  more  satisfaction.  We  can  also  take  a  serene  view  of 
changes  in  underwriting  methods  and  the  concentration  of  underwriting  in- 
tellect upon  rating  schedules  and  more  perfect  concert  of  action  among  the 
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companies  to  lessen  the  hazards  from  imperfect  machinery  and  of  various 
compound  hazards  from  the  use  of  combustibles,  volatile  fluids  and  other 
dangers  which  are  well  understood  and  generally  prohibited.  The  standard 
policy  is  another  evidence  of  progress  and  we  can  readily  recognize  its  im- 
portance. When  the  insurance  department  idea  came  into  vogue  there  was 
a  promise  of  progress  which  lasted  several  years  and  then  the  companies 
got  a  bump  from  the  legislation  in  several  States  which  has  lasted  until  now 
and  brought  us  a  confused  jumble  of  discordant  laws,  and  the  antics  of 
several  insurance  departments  thrown  in,  gratis.  So  we  may  now  consider 
whether  there  has  not  been  quite  as  much  progress  in  the  wrong  direction 
as  in  the  right — perhaps  more. 

The  first  insurance  department  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in 
Massachusetts  in  April,  1855,  with  three  commissioners  instead  of  one.  The 
next  department  was  organized  in  New  York  under  a  law  passed  April  15, 
1859,  which  was  only  a  brief  statute  transferring  to  the  new  department  all 
the  duties,  records,  etc.,  previously  required,  to  be  held  by  the  State  Con- 
troller. The  commissioner  first  appointed  was  William  Barnes,  who  did  an 
important  work  in  planning  the  forms  for  returns  of  statistics  which  were 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  blanks  which  have  been  used  with  few 
changes  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Other  States  followed  slowly  and  under 
somewhat  differing  conditions.  The  trials  and  tribulations  suffered  by  the 
companies  from  the  operations  and  mental  aberrations  of  the  succeeding 
commissioners  were  not  based  upon  the  examples  of  the  two  pioneers  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In  point  of  fact,  the  departments  of  these 
pioneers  have  always  maintained  a  steady  resistance  to  most  of  the  wild 
schemes  which  have  made  the  very  name  of  an  insurance  department  in 
some  States  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  companies.  If  the  examples  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  been  followed,  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  companies  upon  their  treatment  by  State  departments  would  have  been 
spared.  From  the  outset  the  treatment  which  ha3  developed  a  progress  in 
State  supervision  in  the  wrong  direction,  was  applied  with  equal  hardship 
to  the  life  companies,  and  in  later  years  to  the  casualty  companies,  as  well 
as  to  fire  insurance  companies.  From  the  first,  two  ideas  seemed  to  govern 
the  offensive  departments,  viz:  To  squeeze  the  companies  out  of  all  taxes 
they  could  bear,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fire  officials,  to  control  the  rates  and 
restrict  the  privileges.  The  whole  theory  applied  to  fire  insurance  seemed 
to  have  been  to  compel  the  companies  to  reduce  rates  and  after  this  demand 
has  been  met,  to  order  a  further  reduction.     The  earliest  offender  was  the 
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State  of  Kansas,  where  a  wild  west  commissioner  named  Webb  McNall  twelve 
years  or  more  ago  turned  his  wrath  upon  the  fire  offices.  He  began  early  in 
his  career  in  what  was  in  effect  a  point-blank  order  to  the  companies  to 
make  certain  rate  reductions,  or  in  default  to  risk  the  revocation  of  their 
licenses.  The  companies  made  a  feeble  resistance,  but  the  superintendent 
was  riding  on  a  popular  horse  and  was  sustained  by  the  popular  cry  that  he 
was  serving  the  people  to  obtain  cheaper  insurance.  Whatever  power  he 
lacked  under  the  laws  at  first  he  obtained  by  subsequent  legislation.  He 
finally  left  the  office  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  but  he  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  public  that  the  later  superintendents  in  Kansas  did 
not  dare  to  reverse  or  abrogate  his  orders,  especially  those  which  appeared 
to  be  authorized  by  law.  From  Kansas  the  autocratic  idea  took  root  in  other 
States,  both  north  and  south — it  was  a  plant  of  rapid  growth.  The  popu- 
listic  political  craze  ran  over  the  far  west  States  a  few  years  later  and  in 
nearly  all  of  them  there  was  hostile  legislation  passed  on  the  initiative 
of  the  superintendents  and  upon  their  urgent  recommendations  with  only 
slight  resistance,  three-fourths  of  which  was  aimed  at  the  fire  underwriters 
and  made  a  bull's-eye  shot. 

There  has  been  some  occasional  signs  of  sanity  among  the  commis- 
sioners and  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  there  were  more.  The  insurance  su- 
perintendent of  Colorado,  Samuel  Epstein  (who  is  now  out  of  office)  made 
a  stalwart  opposition  to  the  taxation  burdens  levied  by  the  State  upon  the 
insurance  companies.  In  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Governor  he  illustrated 
the  injustice  of  taxing  fire  premiums  in  the  following  language:  "A  small 
house  became  the  property  of  a  hard-working  family  who  had  labored  and 
saved  for  years  to  own  their  little  home  and  now  in  an  hour  it  is  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  neighbors  raise  a  fund  to  help  them  in  their  hour  of  distress. 
What  would  happen  to  a  tax  gatherer  who  approached  and  claimed  a  part 
of  this  fund  for  the  State?  Yet  that  is  what  happens  when  a  whole  premium 
on  a  fire  insurance  policy  is  taxed." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  taxes  paid  by  fire 
insurance*  companies  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  several  States,  but  it  would 
involve  more  labor  than  I  can  spare  from  the  activities  of  my  business. 
Kansas  alone  in  one  year  made  a  collection  of  $403,340,  and  brags  of  its 
economy  because  the  insurance  department  expenses  that  year  were  only 
$12,500.  But  not  only  do  the  fire  insurance  companies  have  to  pay  to  the 
State  general  fund  of  taxation,  but  in  various  States  in  cities  and  towns 
they  are  taxed  doubly  for  licenses,  special  taxes  for  fire  departments  and 
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relief  corps,  tarpaulin,  brigades,  etc.,  and  it  is  noticeable  wherever  they  sus- 
tain the  tarpaulin  service  that  companies  are  called  upon  to  reduce  rates  for 
the  service. 

But  the  insurance  departments  have  undertaken  by  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  authority  to  impose  upon  the  companies  the  most  outrageous  de- 
mands, which  prompted  a  well-known  underwriter  some  years  ago  to  de- 
scribe the  system  as  an  attempt  to  "fasten  the  methods  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  upon  a  republican  form  of  government." 

The  underwriters  at  various  times  have  sent  out  protests  against  unjust 
taxation  and  other  oppressive  measures  enforced  against  them  without  mercy 
in  several  States.  The  president  of  the  National  Board  presented  the  matter 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  1902  in  the  following  words: 

"The  insurance  codes  of  many  States  abound  with  provisions  unjust  to 
the  insurer,  and  at  the  same  time  injurious  to  the  insured,  taken  as  a  whole; 
but,  notwithstanding,  nearly  every  legislative  session  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  adds  to  the  burdens  of  onerous  laws  previously  enacted.  It  is 
not  possible  to  suppose  that  legislators  deliberately  intend  to  inflict  injury 
on  national  economy,  increase  the  waste  of  the  country,  or  enact  laws  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  surviving  insurers  to  a  small  number.  On  the  contrary, 
we  must  suppose  that  legislators  err  in  these  respects  because  they  are  too 
easily  influenced  by  the  representations  of  the  insured,  give  too  little  credit 
to  the  representations  made  on  behalf  of  the  insurers,  fail  to  understand 
and  apply  the  fundamental  bases  of  insurance  or  are  governed  by  personal 
or  political  ambition.  Every  thinking  legislator  knows  that  values  destroyed 
by  fire  .  are  lost  values,  gone  out  of  the  world  forever  and  absolutely  un- 
restorable.  Yet  they  go  on,  year  after  year,  enacting  laws  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  incite  to  arson.  They  say  that  insurance  companies  shall  not  grant 
over-insurance,  but  insurance  companies  have  no  power  to  maintain  the 
quantitiy  or  quality  of  property  nor  to  prevent  depreciation  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Every  over-payment  of  a  fire  claim  causes  neighborhood  com- 
ment, and  is  very  liable  to  cause  other  fires  and  all  the  more  likely  under 
valued  policy  laws.  Such  laws  increase  the  unredeemable  waste',  and  for 
whom? 

Yet  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  legislative  burdens  fastened  upon  the 
companies  in  1914  and  threatened  in  1915  are  much  worse  than  they  were 
in  1902.  The  work  of  oppression  has  indeed  gone  on  until  now,  and  nearly 
every  privilege  has  been  taken  away — freedom  of  contract  and  right  to 
make  rates  without  hindrance,  even  salaries  and  commissions  of  agents  are 
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threatened  and  licenses  and  taxes  are  higher  than  ever.  The  conditions  in 
1902  were  indeed  easy  to  be  borne  compared  to  those  of  1914  and  1915. 
Is  this  progress  in  any  other  than  the  wrong  direction? 

The  companies  are  practically  debarred  in  many  States  from  selecting 
their  own  agents  and  fixing  the  terms  of  their  compensation.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  lately  attempted  to  pass  an  act  fixing  rates  of  com- 
mission which  may  be  paid  to  agents — which  has  already  been  described  as 
a  trouble  breeder.  The  act  contains  a  grant  of  power  to  the  insurance  de- 
partment "to  make  such  rates  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  best  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  this  statute."  This  is  contrary  to  all  discoveries  by  the 
highest  courts,  which  have  decided  repeatedly  that  the  "intent"  of  a  statute 
is  to  be  determined  by  its  language.  It  offers  a  fine  chance  for  quibbling 
and  trouble  to  others  than  the  superintendent  to  decide  what  is  the  actual 
intent  of  a  complex  law.  A  prominent  journalist  in  writing  upon  this  law 
remarked :  "When  North  Carolina  and  other  great  States  begin  the  work 
of  prescribing'  pay  for  services  rendered,  they  are  walking  upon  that  deli- 
cate tight  rope  stretched  between  hell  and  the  iron  works,  and  which 
passes  directly  over  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea." 

The  insurance  commissioner  of  South  Corolina  has  taken  a  hand  in 
dication  and  began  by  trying  it  first  on  our  friends,  the  industrial  com- 
panies in  that  State,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  official  admonition  as  follows: 

"Please  inform  each  of  your  agents  that  hereafter  no  man  who  drinks 
whiskey  or  uses  any  drug  to  excess  when  on  or  off  his  work  will  be  licensed 
as  an  industrial  agent.  The  women  and  children  and  the  wives  of  the  poor 
people  who  usually  carry  industrial  policies  are  entitled  to  complete  protec- 
tion from  any  man  who  uses  whiskey  or  any  drug." 

"This  is  an  instance  of  excessive  paternalism  of  a  kind  that  may  be 
heartily  approved.  The  second  of  the  above  quoted  sentences  forms  a  com- 
plete justification  of  the  first.  No  real  man  shall  laugh  at  an  official  who 
makes  an  ass  of  himself." 

In  Minnesota,  the  department  has  undertaken  to  revise  loss  proofs  and 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  insured,  has  summoned  adjusters  and  officers  to 
appear  before  the  department  and  justify  a  questioned  adjustment.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  say  the  justification  has  been  so  complete  that  this  appeal 
to  the  department  to  nullify  adjustments  has  met  with  no  success.  The 
methods  of  enforcing  such  orders  is  the  "stand  and  deliver"  basis — 
"revise  your  adjustments  or  your  license  will  be  revoked."  This  scheme  to 
revoke  a  license  has  been  used  to  force  the  companies  to  adopt  other  out- 
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rageous  suggestions  and  seems  to  be  a  club  to  frighten  the  companies.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  generally  the  threat  is  sufficient. 

The  State  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago  at  the  behest  of  a  cranky 
commissioner  incorporated  the  following  remarkable  provision  applying  the 
thumbscrews  to  the  companies,  applicable  to  all  kinds: 

"The  superintendent  may  also  address  any  inquiry  to  any  such  insurance 
corporation  or  its  officers  in  relation  to  its  doings  or  condition,  or  any  other 
matter  connected  with  its  transactions.  Every  corporation  so  addressed 
shall  promptly  and  truthfully  reply  in  writing  to  any  such  inquiries,  and 
such  reply  shall  be  verified,  if  required,  by  the  superintendent  or  by  such 
officer  of  the  corporation  as  he  shall  designate." 

If  one  read  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  daily  paper  it  might  be  imagined 
that  it  was  an  extract  from  some  ancient  Russian  law  to  punish  an  escaping 
criminal  en  route  to  Siberia. 

Yet  the  superintendent  who  invented  this  thumbscrew  without  the  law 
(and  acting  under  his  own  arbitrary  volition)  walked  into  an  office  in  New 
York  at  9  o'clock  at  night  and  ransacked  the  private  papers,  correspondence 
and  pigeon  holes  of  an  underwriter  to  search  for  evidence  of  the  corrupt 
use  of  money  to  influence  legislation,  which  he  failed  to  find.  Verily  this  was 
progress,  but  not  in  the  right  direction.  This  man  is  out  of  office  now  and 
no  tears  will  be  shed  if  he  never  occupies  it  again. 

There  are  various  manifestations  throughout  the  country  of  the  State 
officials  who  countenance  the  invasion  of  private  business  and  occupations, 
and  encouraging  infringement  of  individual  liberties.  The  paternalistic 
spirit  is  abroad  and  is  to  some  extent  welded  into  political  machinery  of 
which  the  labor  union  interest  is  a  fair  exponent.  The  officials  and  members 
of  the  Legislatures  are  always  on  the  alert  to  determine  how  far  proposed 
measures  of  subjecting  private  and  corporation  business  to  the  domination 
and  regulation  of  the  State  will  be  popular  and  bring  votes  for  its  sup- 
porters to  the  polls.  I  have  read  that  here  in  California  a  movement  has 
found  support  for  the  State  to  take  charge  of  the  sea  fisheries  with  an 
organization  to  provide  an  equipment  to  catch  the  fish  and  attend  to  their 
sales.  By  and  by  we  shall  see  proposals  to  engage  in  vegetable  gardening, 
fruit  raising,  also  cotton  crops  and  other  products  of  the  soil,  and  selling 
groceries,  which  seems  to  be  just  as  reasonable  as  making  a  State  monopoly 
of  the  fisheries. 

Another  idiotic  piece  of  legislation  was  passed  a  few  years  ago  by 
North  Carolina,  providing  that  the  rates  in  that  State  should  not  exceed  the 
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rates  paid  on  risks  of  similar  character  in  Virginia.  This  was  a  new  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  States  rights,  but  the  effect  was  different  from 
the  one  intended,  as  it  was  discovered  that  many  Virginia  rates  were  higher 
than  in  North  Carolina,  and  barring  its  application  to  a  few  country  dwell- 
ings, it  was  a  failure  and  dead  letter. 

But  for  unadulterated  barbarism  and  savage  simplicity  in  treatment  of 
fire  insurance,  you  have  only  to  go  to  your  neighboring  State  of  Oregon 
when  in  the  legislation  of  this  year  a  member  named  Cardwell,  representing 
Douglas  county,  proposed  a  new  insurance  code  in  fifty-seven  words,  as 
follows : 

"Any  insurance  company  or  corporation,  whether  life,  accident,  fire  or 
marine,  issuing  any  policy  of  insurance  within  the  State  of  Oregon,  shall  be 
liable  for  the  full  value  of  the  loss  sustained  to  any  property  covered  by 
said  policy  except  in  case  of  actual  fraud.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

I  rejoiced  to  read  it  was  defeated,  and  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
the  boy  at  the  Portland  rose  fair — Bully  for  Oregon! 

In  one  of  the  Yale  College  lectures  upon  insurance  by  a  professor, 
reference  was  made  to  the  quality  of  certain  insurance  departments  in  the 
following   language : 

"To  illustrate  the  political  degeneracy  of  the  office,  a  description  of 
the  organization  of  a  department  of  insurance  in  one  of  the  States  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  This  department  at  the  time  referred  to  employed  fifteen 
men,  besides  a  number  of  stenographers.  The  head  of  the  department  was 
a  noted  politician  in  the  State,  who,  after  a  year's  tenure  of  office,  had  not 
yet  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  insurance  laws  or  to  post  himself  with 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  reports  which  his  department  was  ex- 
pected to  secure  from  the  companies.  The  attorney  for  the  department,  al- 
though on  a  regular  salary,  found  little  time  to  give  to  his  work,  since  a 
political  campaign  was  on  that  year  and  his  chief,  the  Governor,  needed 
help.  The  chief  clerk,  on  a  salary  of  $3000  per  annum,  come  down  to  the 
department  each  morning  to  open  the  mail,  a  task  the  two  negro  janitors 
might  have  performed  very  creditably,  and  did  perform  when  it  was  stormy. 
Similarly,  through  the  department,  there  were  men  with  official  titles  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  insurance  business,  rendering  no  service,  but  draw- 
ing good  salaries.  In  the  rear  room  were  three  men  who  were  the  insurance 
brains  of  the  whole  department.  Holding  office  during  successive  admin- 
istrations, no  commissioner  dared  to  discharge  them,  for  without  their  aid 
not  even  the  routine  of  the  department  could  be  carried  through. 
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A  case  of  alleged  misconduct  and  malfeasance  in  office  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  Legislature  of  Oklahoma  in  impeachment  proceedings  which 
have  been  started  for  the  trial  of  Insurance  Commissioner  A.  L.  Welch. 
It  is  charged  on  the  responsibility  of  a  special  committee  that  he  puts  funds 
of  the  department  in  a  bank  of  which  he  was  vice-president,  on  which  the 
State  got  no  interest;  that  he  fraudulently  licensed  the  Union  Mutual  Hail; 
that  he  wrongfully  induced  the  International  Life  of  St.  Louis  to  buy  notes 
he  was  interested  in;  that  he  permitted  one  Eugene  Arnett  to  retain  a 
license  as  agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Life  after  being  found  guilty  of  charges 
preferred  against  him ;  that  he  employed  former  Commissioner  T.  J.  McComb 
as  actuary  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  department's  appropriation,  though 
there  was  little  actuarial  work  to  be  done. 

There  is  an  occasional  gleam  of  humor  in  the  proceedings  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  which  throws  a  side  light  upon  their  views  regarding  insurance 
and  other  beneficent  institutions.  Recently  a  freak  bill  was  proposed  in  West 
Virginia,  which  however,  was  suppressed  because  the  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  held  it  in  his  possession  got  cold  feet.  The  bill  was  a  burlesque 
on  the  paternalism  which  has  heretofore  struck  fire  insurance  interests  only. 
It  was  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  prices,  prevent  extortion  and  other-  in- 
jurious practices  by  farmers  and  others  engaged  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  bill  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full,  but  the  first  two  sections  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  closely  it  is  modeled  after  the  restrictive  legislation 
endorsed  by  insurance  departments  in  several  States.  The  two  sections  are 
as  follows: 

Section  1. 

"Only  one  price  for  a  given  commodity  shall  be  lawful.  A  farmer  desir- 
ing to  change  a  price  shall  file  a  schedule  thereof  with  the  commissioner 
hereby  created,  which  shall  go  into  effect  thirty  days  thereafter  unless  sus- 
pended by  the  commissioner  at  the  instance  of  any  consumer. 

Section  2. 
"No  prices  shall  be  increased,  however,  except  upon  due  proof,  the 
burden  of  which  shall  be  upon  the  farmer,  that  existing  prices  are  confisca- 
tory of  his  goods  and  gear.  In  his  discretion  the  commissioner  may  refuse 
to  permit  any  such  increase  until  a  valuation  by  its  engineers  and  ac- 
countants shall  have  been  taken.  In  such  valuation  the  farmer  shall  have 
no  credit  for  past  profits  invested  in  new  fields  or  improved  structures,  but 
shall  be  allowed  only  original  cost  plus  borrowed  money  invested." 
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It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  farmers  might  be  regarded  as  friends 
of  monopoly  and  higher  prices  and  unlawful  combinations  if  they  openly 
opposed  such  a  measure — just  as  the  opponents  of  harsh  measures  on  fire 
insurance  are  now  denounced  as  plunderers  for  raising  their  voices  against 
such  hostile  proposals. 

Just  now  the  companies  in  the  East  are  regaling  themselves  upon  the 
very  fair  and  sane  conclusion  of  a  legislative  committee  appointed  a  year 
ago  in  Pennsylvania  to  investigate  insurance  matters.  Probably  those  who 
instigated  the  investigation  supposed  that  the  result  would  be  to  expose 
nefarious  practices  on  the  part  of  the  companies  and  assail  their  integrity 
in  other  respects.  The  committee  has  had  months  of  testimony  before  them 
and  their  report  sustains  the  methods  of  the  companies  in  maintaining  rate 
boards  and  applying  schedules  in  a  manner  we  all  understand.  Bully  for 
Pennsylvania ! 

But  the  companies  are  having  a  full  spasm  of  indignation,  disgust, 
mingled  with  fear  over  the  conditions  in  Illinois,  where  the  commissioner, 
rejoicing  in  the  high-sounding  name  of  Potts,  is  seeking  to  make  things 
lively  for  the  underwriters  and  has  enlisted  in  support  of  his  schemes  the 
help  of  the  local  Weekly  Press  Association,  who  own  and  operate  a  large 
majority  of  the  local  papers.  Already  their  columns  have  been  filled  with 
the  gospel  according  to  Potts.  His  most  recent  deliverances  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  series  of  recommendations  for  insurance  legislation  during  the 
present  session.  He  has  forty-one  different  subjects  suggested  for  changing 
the  insurance  laws.  A  few  of  them  are  simple  and  commonplace.  The  rest 
are  described  as  "the  veriest  moonshine  of  half-baked  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions." But  he  never  loses  sight  of  offices  and  salaries  which  would  be  in- 
creased if  his  recommendations  were  adopted.  He  chuckles  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  his  department  in  1914  were  $729,000,  while  the  actual  cost  of  the 
administration  was  only  15  per  cent  of  that  sum.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
logic  of  this  financial  exhibit  is,  "Why  not  spend  the  rest  of  it  when  it  is 
lying   around  loose   in  such   abundance?" 

The  gayety  of  nations  has  not  suffered  any  serious  diminution  because  of 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  carry  out  Potts'  ideas. 

Sec.  2  says: 

"In  order  to  regulate  and  control  said  branches  of  insurance,  there  is 
hereby  created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Insurance  Com- 
mission, hereafter  styled  'Commission'  to  consist  of  three  members." 
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Sec.   4   says: 

"No  person  in  the  employ  of  any  insurer  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
commission,  and  no  person  helding  stocks  or  bonds  in  any  insurer  or  in  any 
other  manner  pecuniarily  interested  therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  except 
as  a  policyholder,  shall  hold  the  office  of  commissioner,  or  be  employed  by 
the  commission." 

Sec.  12  says: 

"The  commission  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  and  authority, 
and  it  is  its  duty  to  prescribe,  Hx,  determine,  alter  and  promulgate  the  rates 
of  premiums  to  be  charged  and  collected  by  all  insurers." 

In  other  words,  three  persons  not  connected  with  the  fire  insurance 
business  shall  have  "the  sole  and  exclusive  power  and  authority"  to  fix  the 
prices  of  the  goods  from  the  sale  of  which  the  stockholders  of  companies 
hope  to  make  a  profit  on  their  invested  capital.  Can  anything  be  more 
absurd? 

It  would  take  too  much  valuable  time  to  recount  all  the  various  freak 
schemes  proposed  for  bleeding  the  companies  in  several  States.  It  wouldn't 
be  regarded  as  a  distressing  bit  of  news  if  we  learned  that  all  the  Legisla- 
tures had  followed  the  Oregon  example  and  adjourned.  An  improvement  of 
this  plan  might  be  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  sessions  only 
once  in  ten  years.    What  relief  to  the  hundreds  of  underwriters! 

There  are  freakish  schemes  that  may  be  called  "new  and  novel"  con- 
stantly springing  up.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  recently  pro- 
posed in  Texas  to  revoke  the  authority  of  Texas  insurance  companies  to 
transact-  business  in  their  own  State  if  any  of  their  stockholders  are  also 
stockholders  in  the  insurance  companies  of  other  States?  Now,  wouldn't 
this  work  out  splendidly  for  the  bloated  bondholders  of  the  East.  Just  let 
them  buy  a  few  shares  of  the  Boomerang  Company  of  the  Texas  panhandle 
district,  and  own  a  few  shares  in  the  Home  or  Aetna,  and  the  trick  is  done. 
The   Boomerang   must   quit. 

The  idiots  are  not  all  dead  in  North  Carolina,  where  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  while  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  to  upset  the  fire  insurance 
business,  referred  to  the  threat  that  if  the  law  passed  "the  companies  would 
leave  the  State."  "Let  'em  quit,"  he  cried,  "there  are  others  who  are  willing 
to  come  in  and  do  the  business  cheaper."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  flapdoodle  that  is  dealt  out  to  the  people  by  such  representatives.  But 
this  sort  of  nonsense  is  not  confined  to  the  law-making  powers  alone.  The 
commissioners  go  beyond  the  law  and  assume  privileges  not  contemplated  by 
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the  laws  under  which  they  hold  office.  Lately  the  commissioner  of  New 
Jersey  has  undertaken  to  obtain  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  in  an  ap- 
plication of  his  own  contrivance,  to  qualify  applicants  for  authority  to 
act  as  local  agent.  He  warns  the  candidates  that  they  will  have  to  cease 
business  unless  licensed  by  the  department  and  intimates  they  had  better 
answer  P.  D.  Q.  Sixteen  questions  (all  searching)  ;  but  ten  of  them  are 
framed  on  the  most  drastic  form  of  cross-examination  by  the  police  trying 
to  wring  a  confession  from  some  poor  devil  who  is  under  suspicion  in  the 
basement  of  a  prison.  After  demanding  name  of  school  or  academy  where 
applicant  was  educated,  and  demanding  names  of  all  employments  for  five 
years  preceding  application,  and  whether  employed  at  date,  and  any  other 
connections,  the  New  Jersey  cross-examiner  proceeds  to  dig  into  private  his- 
tory in  an  outrageous  manner,  winding  up  with  the  following: 

"Have  you  heretofore  been  licensed  as  a  fire  insurance  broker  in  New 
Jersey?  If  so,  state  (a)  date  and  number  of  license,  and  (b)  whether  all 
premiums  due  to  companies  and  agents  have  been  promptly  paid." 

The  criminal  courts  generally  would  not  allow  such  questions  to  be  asked 
of  a  man  charged  with  crime.  Is  it  a  crime  to  apply  for  a  license  to  act  as 
an  agent  or  broker? 

When  I  lived  in  California  fifty  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  common 
joke  about  a  stranger  being  introduced  by  name  to  a  '49  pioneer,  as  hailing 
from  Texas.  "Yes,"  responded  the  pioneer,  "that  was  your  name  in  Texas, 
what  was  it  in  Virginia,  where  you  say  you  were  born?"  This  idea  might  t>e 
introduced  into  the  New  Jersey  question  list  to  complete  the  record. 

Now,  all  this  extra  authority  is  usurped  for  the  sole  object  of  inform- 
ing the  companies  and  agents  and  brokers  they  have  only  such  rights  as  the 
commissioner  is  willing  to  allow — that  is  "rights"  that  a  superintendent 
should  respect.  This  is  the  frame  of  mind  which  answers  largely  for  the 
high  and  mighty  airs  assumed  by  some  of  the  insurance  departments.  That 
word  is  "discretion."  I  have  examined  the  insurance  code  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  find  that  on  twenty  pages  the  power  to  use  "discretion"  and 
"discretionary  power"  is  conferred  in  not  less  than  forty  places  with  some 
variation  to  cover  acts  "unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  superintendent." 
An  early  statute  in  New  York  provides  that  no  person  or  corporation  can 
transact  insurance  without  a  certificate  from  the  commissioner  and  the  com- 
missioner may  refuse  to  issue  such  certificate  "if  in  his  judgment  such  re- 
fusal will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State."  But  it  is 
speedily  followed  by  an  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  revoke  the  certificate 
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with  or  without  cause.  Numerous  acts  under  this  despotic  power  have  in- 
flicted severe  penalties  and  burdens  on  the  companies  without  stint.  These 
instances  illustrate  what  an  arbitrary  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  in  some  States  it  is  exercised  to  prosecute  the  companies,  as 
shown  by  the  conduct  of  Superintendent  Potts  of  Illinois,  who  is  longing  to 
prove  that  the  one  man  power  embodied  in  him  is  the  only  power  in  Illinois 
to  deal  with  insurance  companies. 

The  fact  is,  this  despotic  power  has  been  used  in  several  States 
to  take  control  of  the  rates  out  of  the  hands  of  the  companies.  Un- 
fortunately the  companies  have  never  to  this  day  vigorously  resisted 
this  tendency  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas  compulsory  rates, 
when  the  companies  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
were  beaten.  I  suppose  after  this  we  may  as  well  submit  to  further 
despotism  and  bow  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of  bondage.  The  rights  of 
the  companies  have  been  taken  away  little  by  little  until  there  remains 
only  a  figment  of  their  former  privileges  to  do  anything  upon  their 
own  volition.  We  nearly  reached  that  point  several  years  ago  when 
the  late  Henry  W.  Bowers,  United  States  manager  of  the  Guardian  of 
London  remarked:  "Thank  God  we  have  the  right  to  pay  losses  left, 
provided  we  don't  resist  too  hard."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  commis- 
sioners have  rather  encouraged  the  paternal  method  of  doing  things 
and  let  down  the  bars  for  everybody  to  skin  the  underwriters  as  a  pas- 
time. 

There  is  an  occasional  rift  in  the  clouds  through  which  some  light 
is  coming  into  the  insurance  commissioners,  who  realize  that  the  com- 
panies have  been  fleeced  for  revenue.  The  commissioner  of  West  Vir- 
ginia says  that  the  gradual  development  of  supervision  owes  its  boom 
to  the  man  who  first  discovered  that  insurance  companies  could  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  and  increased  by  charging  for 
agents'  licenses  and  for  fees.  Commissioner  Merrill  of  New  Hampshire 
says  that  supervision  has  gone  beyond  its  original  conception  of  dis- 
covering whether  or  not  companies  are  solvent.  In  pursuance  of  the 
discovery  that  companies  can  be  taxed  we  find  State  after  State  fol- 
lowing in  regular  procession  of  piling  on  our  burdens,  and  now  since 
the  war  paralysis  has  struck  the  country  we  find  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment following  the  various  States  and  proposing  to  profit  by  the  con- 
dition through  war  risks,  which  may  not  turn  out  to  be  a  bonanza  before 
another  month  elapses. 
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This  could  hardly  have  happened  but  for  the  liberal  notions  which 
entered  the  heads  of  people  concerning  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  foster  enterprises  outside  the  functions  of  Congress  and  pile  taxes 
on   somebody  else  to  pay  the   cost. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  dive  very  deep  into  memory  or  imagination 
to  believe  that  all  the  progress  in  the  wrong  direction  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  States  which  have  been  riding  the  hobby  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  companies  must  take  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
conditions  which  greet  them  with  troublesome  litigation  under  the  anti- 
trust law,  which  compels  reductions  in  rates  as  a  remedy. 

Even  insurance  managers  have  curious  ideas  of  progress,  as  was 
instanced  some  time  ago  when  a  company  which  for  years  had  refused 
to  insure  linseed  oil  mills  was  offered  a  risk  which  was  operated  under 
an  "improved  method."  Because  it  was  a  "new  method,"  the  manager 
concluded  that  it  must  be  an  "improvement"  and  accepted  $20,000  upon 
the  property.  Six  months  later  the  manager's  ofiice  was  adorned  by  a 
photograph  of  the  ruins  of  the  new  method  mill  and  the  company  held 
a  receipt  for  a  total  loss.  Then  the  manager  knew  that  in  fact  the 
"new  process"  was  500  per  cent  more  dangerous  than  the  old  and  had 
a  lesson  on  progress  in  the  "wrong  direction"  which  he  will  never  forget. 

Then  the  companies  in  convention  have  adopted  rules,  rates  and 
regulations,  also  forms,  and  in  six  months  thereafter  the  good  resolu- 
tions are  forgotten  and  neglected.  Ask  your  friends  of  the  Western 
Union  about  this.  Think  of  the  forms  we  use  now.  They  are  quite 
remarkable  for  their  verbiage  and  novelty.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  secretary  who  said  that  forms  were  formerly  briefer  and  to  the 
point  and  more  carefully  read  when  written  out  in  the  policies,  but 
when  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  it  ruined  the  forms  under  which 
the  companies  had  been  running  for  fifty  years.  The  secretaries  also 
had  their  own  queer  spells.  I  knew  of  one  in  St.  Louis  who  not  only 
wrote  out  all  his  policy  forms,  but  used  red  ink  in  profusion  to  under- 
score about  two-thirds  of  the  words  employed.  His  company's  losses 
were  unusually  heavy  one  year  and  he  concluded  that  the  red  ink  had 
brought  bad  luck  and  would  not  use  it  thereafter.  The  losses  contin- 
ued, however,  and  he  threw  away  his  red  ink  bottle  forever. 

.Many  a  loss  has  been  followed  by  remarks  from  managers  refer- 
ring to  some  peculiarity  in  the  form,  "If  I  had  known  those  words  were 
in  that  policy  I  would  have  refused  the  risk."  Was  this  incident  and 
the  present  practice  of  not  reading  printed  forms  carefully  an  evidence 
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of  progress  in  the  right  or  wrong  direction?     Don't  all  speak  at  once. 

There  have  been  innumerable  examples  of  losses  being  paid  for 
which  companies  were  not  liable  legally  or  morally.  In  many  cases 
it  was  practically  admitted  by  the  attorneys  for  the  assured  that  the 
companies  were  not  liable  and  yet  the  losses  were  paid.  It  is  possible 
I  may  be  treading  on  delicate  grounds  on  this  subject,  but  I  leave  the 
question  in  your  hands  whether  it  is  a  sign  of  progress  in  the  right 
direction? 

As  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  practice  of  the  companies  in  the 
wrong  direction,  think  what  a  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  forgetfulness  of  underwriters.  Can  anybody  here  remember  instances 
where  the  development  of  a  loss  has  appeared  to  permanently  turn  a 
company  against  risk  and  owner?  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  heavy 
loss  on  a  carpet  stock  in  Boston  in  which  over  forty  companies  were  inter- 
ested. A  claim  was  made  which  everyone  regarded  as  extortionate  and  about 
four-fifths  of  the  companies  registered  a  vow  that  by  the  "great 
horn  spoon"  that  they  would  never,  never,  never  insure  that  man  again. 
The  loss  was  settled  and  in  two  years  about  one-third  of  those  swearing 
companies  were  on  the  risk  again,  and  in  four  years  nine-tenths  of 
the  insurance  on  the  owner's  stock  was  in  the  same  companies  which 
paid  him  a  loss  against  which  they  kicked  so  vigorously.  In  Brooklyn 
there  was  about  twenty  years  ago  a  clothing  firm  who  had  a  partial 
loss.  It  was  insisted,  however,  at  the  start  that  out  of  the  $240,000 
insurance  there  was  a  loss  of  40  per  cent.  The  adjusters  laughed,  but 
the  owners  called  in  some  of  their  clothing  friends  and  held  an  ex  parte 
appraisement  on  the  property,  followed  by  sworn  proofs  of  loss  claim- 
ing $40,000.  This  was  so  preposterous  that  the  companies  got  busy  and 
soon  upset  the  ex  parte  appraisement  and  adjustment,  but  the  com- 
panies were  unanimously  indignant.  I  was  personally  present  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  every  company  concerned  in  this  loss,  where  a 
resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  adopted  to  decline  any  further 
business  from  the  firm.  About  a  year  after  the  same  firm  had  a  fire 
on  another  clothing  risk  in  another  location  in  Brooklyn.  Behold!  when 
the  list  turned  up  on  the  second  loss,  three-fourths  of  the  insurance 
was  in  the  identical  companies  which  had  kicked  against  the  other. 
Now  I  submit  that  this  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do — breaking  faith  with 
their  neighbors  and  the  sequel  certainly  indicates  progress  in  the  wrong- 
direction. 
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My  point  is  that  the  companies  should  not  forget  and  overlook  the 
wicked  practices  put  upon  them  by  loss  claimants,  for  when  they  go 
back  on  their  promises  to  each  other  to  penalize  the  moral  hazard  of 
such  individuals  by  refusing  to  insure  them,  they  are  guilty  of  bad 
faith.  This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  trouble.  Do  the  com- 
panies abide  by  their  compacts  and  agreements?  Generally  yes,  but 
violations  of  compacts  have  been  proven  a  thousand  times  without  any 
appreciable  results.  The  agents  are  the  primary  offenders  in  a  large 
majority  of  examples,  but  the  companies  seldom  do  more  than  repri- 
mand them.  Again  I  say,  ask  the  members  of  the  Western  Union  about 
this  and  note  the  answers.  Local  boards  try  to  handle  deviations  and 
sometimes  they  impose  fines  and  order  policies  in  violation  to  be  can- 
celled, .but  they  seldom  suppress  the  practice  entirely,  and  worse  still 
they  rarely  try.  The  ramifications  of  the  business  are  so  extensive  that 
the  responsibility  is  easily  shifted.  I  knew  of  a  Western  Union  agent 
who  was  convicted  of  writing  a  policy  at  a  cut  rate.  His  company, 
on  complaint,  ordered  him  to  cancel  it.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  re- 
turned the  policy  cancelled.  In  another  month  a  policy  in  another  com- 
pany in  the  same  agency  turned  up  at  the  same  old  cut  rate.  Perhaps 
if  this  agent  had  companies  enough  he  might  have  substituted  one  after 
another  and  so  collected  his  year's  premium.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  practices  on  the  Coast,  but  presume  that  under  these  blue 
skies  no  such  dishonesty  is  ever  heard  of.  Here  we  may  happily  find 
a  proof  of  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

Now  for  a  bugle  call  to  duty!  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  address 
that  Elihu  Root  made  to  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia  last 
week  upon  the  tendencies  toward  bureaucracy,  the  muzzling  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  the  dangers  of  too  much  law.  After  detailing  the 
legislative  wars  upon  business  and  the  substitution  of  restraining  stat- 
utes for  the  bigger  moral  sense  of  the  people  he  said: 

"If  we  permit  a  bureaucracy  to  establish  itself  over  our  daily 
lives,  conditions  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Power  will  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  Power  will  be  abused.  Confidence  will  be  utterly  shat- 
tered. I  grieve  to  see  business  failing  and  to  see  men  out  of  work, 
but  all  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  danger  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  shall  become  subservient  to  power  and  that  our  love 
for  independence  and  individual  effort  shall  be  suppressed  and  killed. 
So  long  as  we  maintain  our  love  of  individualism  nothing  can  prevail 
against  it.     But  lose  it,  and  chaos  will  follow." 
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Mr.  Root  did  not  stop  with  mere  complaint.  Nor  did  he  speak 
from  any  partisan  attitude.  On  the  contrary  he  pointed  out  that  mere 
counterbalancing  in  politics  was  no  relief.  The  mere  election  of  a 
Republican  President  in  1916  would  not  bring  the  result  desired,  he  said. 
Activity  must  begin  to  remove  the  misunderstandings  about  business 
and  the  sectional  divisions  that  are  existing  on  business  policies.  The 
first  thing  of  all,  he  argues,  is  for  the  business  men  of  the  country  to  begin 
to  express  themselves  with  vigor  about  business.  "Talk,  agitate  and 
explain.  Eight  to  clear  the  air.  Try  to  make  the  people  understand 
that  business  is  honest,  it  is  fair,  it  is  just.  *  *  *  We  will  not  be  governed 
by  men  who  look  upon  us  as  unfit  to  participate  in  government.  Strike, 
strike,  strike  with  the  weapon  of  your  intelligence."  This  is  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  an  era  of  distrust  and  ignorance  in  politics.  Mr.  Rotft 
is  a  great  man,  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  diplomat.  When  he  urges  not 
mere  attack,  but  constructive  explanation  and  agitation  in  which  busi- 
ness everywhere  should  join,  it  is  a  message  for  business  men  to  ponder 
over.  No  business  more  than  that  of  insurance  feels  more  keenly  the 
tide  of  bureaucratic  and  ignorant  interference.  On  this  is  founded 
the  movement  of  federation  that  already  exists  among  many  other 
businesses.  Shall  we  as  underwriters  stand  still  in  this  great  move- 
ment? 

Gentlemen,  you  are  engaged  in  a  business  as  honorable  and  cred- 
itable as  any  other  in  the  world.  You  are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  attacks 
from  all  sorts  of  people,  some  of  whom  find  their  way  into  Legislatures 
and  denounce  you  as  thieves  and  robbers.  This  is  the  way  we  suffer  all 
manner  of  injustice  and  it  can  only  be  met  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule.  "We  are  willing  to  be  judged  by 
the  fruits  of  our  labors,"  and  as  representatives  of  respectable  corpora- 
tions we  should  be  proud  of  our  vocation.  "Prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good."  There  is  no  fear  that  the  discerning  public 
will  fail  to  appreciate  your  work.  How  then  can  you  make  progress 
in  the  right  direction  when  so  many  roads  lead  the  wrong  way?  I 
commend  to  you  the  example  of  the  boy  in  a  New  England  village  who 
on  a  wintry  day  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  ice  was  late  in 
reaching  school.  The  schoolmaster  upbraided  him  and  asked  him  to 
explain.  The  boy  said  it  was  so  slippery  that  every  step  he  took  for- 
ward made  him  take  two  backwards.  Then  the  teacher  asked  him: 
"How  then  did  you  ever  reach  the  school?"  He  answered  quickly: 
"By   turning   around   and   going   the   other   way."      I   hope   the  practice 
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which  has  led  the  fire  offices  and  their  enemies  the  wrong  way  will 
be  reversed  by  a  movement  of  companies  and  Legislatures  and  insur- 
ance departments  throughout  the  land  to  illustrate  to  further  genera- 
tions  "PROGRESS  IN  THE  RIGHT   DIRECTION."      (Applause.) 


Mr.  Blanchard — Mr.  President,  we  should  not  pass  over 
lightly  this  most  excellent  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Weed.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  states  that  some  of  his  own  friends  in  New 
York  doubted  his  being  brave  enough  to  read  that  paper.  I  hope 
he  will  go  back  there  and  read  it  among  the  underwriters  and  also 
the  legislators.  The  idea  of  publicity  seems  to  be  taking  hold  all 
over  this  country,  and  I  wish  we  could  delegate  Mr.  Weed  to  go 
up  through  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  into  Colorado  and 
Texas,  and  in  those  states  where  these  iniquitous  laws  are  almost 
crushing  us,  and  read  that  paper  in  all  directions.  I  offer  as  a 
motion  that  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Weed  for  his  very 
interesting  paper. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — I  think  we  will  all  agree,  gentlemen,  that  Mr. 
Blanchard's  suggestions  are  excellent,  and  reflect  the  views  of  all 
of  us.  Those  in  favor  of  extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Weed 
will  emphatically  say  Aye"  !  The  motion  is  carried  unanimously. 
Many  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Weed. 

The  President — I  have  here  Mr.  A.  J.  Coogan's  explanation  of 
those  measures  affecting  Fire  Insurance  interests,  which  have 
been  considered  or  acted  on  by  the  State  Legislature  at  Sacra- 
mento, Session  of  1915.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  unfortunately  the 
case  that  the  Legislature  has  not  yet  adjourned,  and  it  will  be 
inappropriate,  if  nothing  more,  to  have  Mr.  Coogan's  paper  pre- 
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sented  at  this  time.  With  his  full  consent,  therefore,  I  have 
arranged  that  it  be  now  taken  as  read,  and  included  in  the 
regular  printed  volume  of  our  proceedings,  and  trust  you  will 
signify  your  approval  under  the  circumstances.  (Approval  sig- 
nified.) 
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CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATION  OF  1915  AFFECTING  FIRE 
INSURANCE  INTERESTS 

By  A.  J.  Coogan,  Attorney  at  Law 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific : 

When  your  worthy  President,  some  months  ago,  requested  that  I  read 
a  paper  before  your  Association  on  the  subject  of  "California  Legislation 
of  1915  Affecting  Fire  Insurance  Interests/'  I  then  had  some  apprehen- 
sion that  he  had  seriously  erred  in  giving  me  what  then  seemed  to  be  such 
a  herculean  task.  Many  fire  insurance  bills  were  pending  before  the 
Legislature  and  I  feared  that,  in  order  to  treat  my  subject  thoroughly,  I 
would  have  to  inflict  upon  you  the  monotony  of  a  very  long  paper.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  my  apprehensions  and  fears  were  groundless, 
for  the  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  fire  insurance  are  fewer  than  were 
anticipated.  Indeed  the  fire  insurance  bills  that  were  enacted  are  so  few 
and  of  so  little  importance,  as  compared  with  those  that  were  defeated, 
that  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  subject  given  me 
and  have  concluded  to  make  some  mention  of  the  defeated  bills. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  have  divided  my  paper  into  two  parts — 
first,  laws  enacted  affecting  fire  insurance  interests;  second,  bills  defeated 
which  would  have  affected  fire  insurance  interests,  had  they  been  enacted. 
Laws  Enacted  Affecting  Fire  Insurance  Interests 

Out  of  some  twenty-five  fire  insurance  bills  introduced  during  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1915,  only  seven  were  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  Of  these  seven  bills,  two  pro- 
vide for  new  legislation,  three  are  amendatory  of  code  provisions  now  in 
force  and  two  relate  to  taxation  matters.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  new  legislation  is  not  drastic  in   form. 

Senate  Bill  No.  571,  introduced  by  Senator  Benedict,  is  entitled,  "An 
act  to  prohibit  insurance  companies,  associations  or  societies,  and  their 
agents,  from  misrepresenting  the  terms  of  any  policy  of  insurance."  Sec- 
tion 1  provides  that  no  insurance  company  or  its  representative  shall  issue, 
circulate  or  use  any  statement,  estimate,  illustration  or  circular  misrepre- 
senting the  terms  of  any  policy,  nor  make  any  misrepresentation  concern- 
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ing  a  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  any  person  to  take  it  out.  Sec- 
tion 2  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  excused  from  testifying  on  a  trial 
for  the  violation  of  the  act  on  the  ground  that  his  testimony  might  incrim- 
inate him,  and  provides  that  such  person  so  testifying  shall  not  be  prose- 
cuted as  a  result  of  his  testimony  except  for  perjury.  Section  3  provides 
for  severe  penalties  for  each  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
authorizes  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  revoke  or  suspend  a  license  issued 
to  any  agent,  solicitor  or  broker  if  such  agent,  solicitor  or  broker  has 
knowingly  or  willfully  violated  any  of  its  provisions.  This  act  is  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  standard  of  the  insurance  business  generally  and  to 
afford  protection  to  the  public  from  fraud  on  the  part  of  companies  and 
their  agents.     The  passage   of  this  act  met  with  no   opposition. 

Senate  Bill  No.  158,  introduced  by  Senator  Beban,  is  entitled,  "An  act 
to  add  a  new  section  to  the  Political  Code,  to  be  numbered  620-b,  relating 
to  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  of  securities  by  insurance  companies."  This 
act  only  affects  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
State.  It  provides  that,  whenever  any  such  insurance  company  has  depos- 
ited securities  with  an  officer  of  this  State  to  enable  it  to  do  business  in 
another  State,  such  securities  may  be  withdrawn  whenever  it  ceases  to  do 
business  in  such  other  State  and  conclusive  evidence  is  filed  that  all  its 
policies  written  in  such  other  State  have  expired  or  been  paid,  canceled 
or  re-insured. 

The  three  bills  amendatory  of  code  provisions  already  in  force  are 
Senate  Bills  124,  650  and  1037. 

Senate  Bill  No.  124  likewise  relates  only  to  insurance  companies  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  provides  for  the  character  of  invest- 
ments that  may  be  made  by  such  insurance  companies.  The  bill  amends 
section  421  of  the  Civil  Code.  In  addition  to  the  investments  allowed 
under  said  section,  insurance  companies  are  permitted,  under  the  amend- 
ment, to  invest  in  notes  or  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust, 
payment  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  a  policy  of  mortgage  insurance  and 
mortgage  participation  certificates  issued  by  a  mortgage  insurance  company. 

Senate  Bill  No.  650  is  entitled,  "An  act  to  amend  section  594  of  the 
Political  Code,  relating  to  the  classification  of  insurance  business  and  to 
the   capital  stock   of  insurance   companies." 

The  only  change  made  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  that  no  company 
can  do  any  mortgage  insurance  in  California  without  having,  at  least, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  capital  stock  fully  paid  in 
previous  to  the  issuance  of  a  policy;  whereas,  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
heretofore  required  was  but  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  1037  amends  section  623  of  the  Political  Code.  The 
changes  are  not  many.  This  section  provided  that  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner must  require  every  insurance  company  not  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  then  transacting  or  proposing  to  transact  business 
in  this  State,  before  commencing  such  business,  to  file  a  bond  in  his  office 
in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  the  company  and 
its  agents  will  pay  all  taxes,  conform  to  the  laws  made  to  govern  it,  and 
pay  all  fees,  assessments,  taxes,  penalties  and  fines  that  may  be  laid  upon 
or  against  it.  The  amendment  makes  this  section  applicable  to  domestic 
companies  as  well  as  to  those  organized  elsewhere  and  provides  that  the 
bond  shall  be  continuing  and  that  the  company,  in  lieu  of  the  bond,  may 
deposit  securities  of  the  kind  and  character  of  those  set  forth  in  section 
421  of  the  Civil  Code.  The  provision  making  the  bond  continuing  and 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  new  bond,  whenever  a  renewal 
of  the  certificate  of  authority  is  issued  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  is 
valuable  to  the  companies. 

The  remaining  two  bills  that  were  enacted  are  Senate  Bills  24  and  1261. 

Senate  Bill  No.  24  increased  the  percentage  of  taxation  on  insurance 
companies  from  one  and  three-fourths  to  two  per  cent  on  gross  premiums 
received  upon  their  business  done  in  this  State,  less  return  premiums  and  re- 
insurance in  companies  or  associations  authorized  to  do  business  in  this 
State.  This  bill  was  passed  during  the  month  of  January  last  and  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  January  30th.  By  its  terms,  it  went  into 
effect  immediately  after  its  final  passage.  It  applies  to  taxes  assessed 
against  the  companies  for  this  year  based  on  the  returns  filed  with  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  for  last  year's  business. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1261  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  claims  of  corporations,  arising  from 
exemptions  under  the  provision  of  section  14,  article  XIII,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  return  of  corporation  license  taxes  erroneously  collected 
The  provision  of  the  Constitution  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
insurance  companies,  provides  that  the  percentage  tax  on  gross  premiums, 
etc.,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  and  licenses,  State,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal, upon  the  property  of  such  companies,  except  county  and  municipal 
taxes  on  real  estate.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  those  corporations 
enumerated  in  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  including  fire  insurance 
Companies,  were  exempted  from  paying  the  so-called  "Corporation  License 
Tax."  The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  brought  an  action  on  behalf  of  itself 
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and  as  assignee  of  four  other  fire  insurance  companies,  against  Honorable 
Prank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  recover  corporation  license 
taxes  paid  by  them  under  protest,  claiming  the  exemption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion above  referred  to.  The  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  upon  an  appeal  taken 
by  the  Attorney-General,  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  The  importance  of  this  decision  can  readily  be  seen, 
for  it  was  the  first  judicial  determination  of  the  question  involved  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  refund  of  the  corporation  licenses,  as  provided  in 
this  recent  enactment.  Fire  insurance  companies  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  law,  for  a  refund  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  will  eventually  be 
made  to  them.  The  bill  does  not  take  effect  until  August  7,  1915. 
We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  this  paper,  to-wit: 

Bills  Defeated  Which  Would  Have  Affected   Fire   Insurance   Interested, 
Had  They  Been  Enacted 

At  the  risk  of  imposing  on  your  good  natures,  I  have  thought  it  proper 
to  make  some  mention  of  each  of  the  defeated  measures,  although  some 
are  of  considerably  more  importance  and  interest  than  others.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  acquaint  the  members  with  the  character  of  legislation 
with  which  the  fire  companies  are  usually  confronted  every  two  years. 

Of  the  defeated  bills  only  seven  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  As- 
sembly and  were  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval.  These  were  Sen- 
ate Bills  570,  572,  573,  761,  900,  1197  and  Assembly  Bill  1303;  each  was 
pocket  vetoed  in  that  the  Governor  failed  to  sign  it  within  the  time 
allowed"  by  law. 

Senate  Bill  No.  570  was  introduced  by  Senator  Benedict.  This  bill 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "Anti-Kebate"  Bill.  In  1913  a  bill  some- 
what similar  in  form  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  The  salient  features  of  Senate  Bill  570  were  (1)  that  all 
policies  of  insurance  shall  state  the  true  and  correct  premiums,  when 
ascertainable,  and  shall  state  the  risks  covered  for  such  premium  consid- 
eration; (2)  that  no  company  or  its  agents,  as  an  inducement  to  insurance, 
shall  offer,  promise,  allow,  give,  set  off  or  pay  any  rebate  of  a  part  of 
the  premium  or  agent's  commission;  (3)  that  no  company  shall  pay  a  com- 
mission to  a  person  appointed  by  it  as  its  agent,  who  shall  be  in  the  employ 
insurance  or  in  connection  therewith,  any  stocks,  securities  or  property 
or  any  dividends  or  profits  accruing  or  to  accrue  thereon,  nor,  except  as 
specified  in  the  policy  or  contract,  offer,  promise  or  give  any  other  thing 
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of  value  whatsoever  as  an  inducement  to  insurance.  The  act  provided  that 
a  corporation  or  person  violating  its  provisions  should  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Senate  Bills  Nos.  572  and  573  were  introduced  by  Senator  Benedict. 
Senate  Bill  572  related  to  the  licensing  of  insurance  agents  and  Senate 
Bill  573  to  the  licensing  of  insurance  brokers.  As  these  bills  are  some- 
what similar  in  form,  it  will  probably  serve  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  only  one  of  them. 

Briefly,  Senate  Bill  573  provided  for  the  filing  of  an  application  to 
act  as  broker,  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner;  for  the  issuance  by  the 
Commissioner  of  a  license  to  the  applicant,  upon  his  paying  ten  dollars 
and  upon  the  Commissioner's  being  satisfied  that  the  applicant  was  a  suit- 
able and  trustworthy  person,  qualified  to  transact  an  insurance  brokerage 
business,  and  for  the  revocation  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  license  of  a 
broker,  after  a  hearing. 

Senate  Bill  572  contained  a  like  provision  making  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner judge  of  the  applicant's  fitness  to  act  as  an  agent. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  our  last  Legislature,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oklahoma  had  a  somewhat  similar  provision  of  a  statute  before  it.  In 
holding   it   unconstitutional   that   court,   in   part,    said: 

"It  is  well  settled  that  the  Legislature  is  without  power  to 
delegate  authority  to  any  person  or  board  to  grant  or  refuse 
license  at  his  or  its  discretion,  arbitrarily  or  capriciously,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  mind  of  such  officer  or  persons  composing  such 
board." 

Senate  Bill  No.  761  was  entitled,  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance,, by  fire  insurance  companies,  of  guaranty  surplus 
funds  and  special  reserve  funds,  and  thereby  limiting  liability."  This  bill 
applied  only  to  such  domestic  fire  insurance  corporations  as  desired  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  It  limited  dividends  to  seven  per  cent 
until  these  funds  together  equaled  the  amount  of  the  company's  capital 
stock;  provided  for  the  investment  of  these  funds;  for  the  protection,  by 
the  use  of  the  reserve  funds,  of  policyholders  in  case  of  conflagration; 
and  further  provided  that,  when  this  fund  equaled  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  capital,  the  company  might  insert  in  its  policy  a  provision  that  the 
insured,  by  accepting  the  policy,  waived  recourse  against  the  stockholders 
of  the  company. 

Senate  Bill  900  sought  to  amend  section  596  of  the  Political  Code, 
relating  to  surplus  line  insurance  and  brokers,  making  the  following  addi- 
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tions  thereto:  First,  a  surplus  line  broker,  before  writing  insurance  in 
an  unauthorized  company,  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  insurance  had 
been  offered  to  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  authorized  companies; 
and,  whenever  requested  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  he  must  file  a  list 
of  the  companies  comprising  said  seventy-five  per  cent  to  which  he  had 
offered  the  risk;  second,  it  fixed  a  fine  for  a  surplus  line  broker's  failure 
to  report  risks  written  by  him  to  the  Commissioner  or  for  his  willful 
omission  to  mention,  in  his  reports,  risks  so  written,  in  order  to  avoid 
taxation. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1197  sought  to  add  a  new  section  to  the  Penal  Code, 
providing  that  any  insurance  agent  or  broker  that  fraudulently  took  or 
withheld  money  received  by  him  as  a  premium,  should  be  guilty  of  em- 
bezzlement, irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  claimed  a  commission  or 
interest   in   the   money   withheld. 

Assemblyman  Hawson  introduced  Assembly  Bill  No.  1303  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  law  providing  for  County  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 
The  amendments  provided  by  this  bill  were  (1)  a  change  in  the  number 
of  incorporators  from,  not  less  than  twenty-five,  to,  not  less  than  fifty; 

(2)  the  striking  out  of  the  requirement  that  the  incorporators  shall  all 
be  residents  of  one  county  and  permitting  residents  of  an  adjoining  county; 

(3)  providing  that  if  the  treasury  is  a  bank,  then  no  bonds  to  the  com- 
pany need  be  required. 

So  much  for  the  bills  that  were  vetoed.  The  remaining  bills  to  be 
discussed  either  were  not  reported  out  of  committee  or  died  on  the  files 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Assembly. 

A  bill  that  aroused  considerable  interest  was  Senator  Kehoe's  so-called 
"Eating  Bill,"  Senate  Bill  No.  29,  It  might  be  well  to  briefly  summarize 
this  bill.  It  compelled  every  fire  insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  this  State,  on  or  before  December  31,  1915,  to  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  a  copy  of  its  rating  schedule ;  in  lien 
thereof,  a  company  might,  upon  notifying  the  Insurance  Commissioner, 
adopt  the  advisory  rates  furnished  by  a  rating  bureau;  it  provided  that 
any  resident  of  the  State  or  domestic  corporation  might  organize  a  rating 
bureau;  that  such  rating  bureau  should  file  its  rating  schedules  with  the 
Commissioner.  It  was  further  provided  therein  that  the  Commissioner 
should  furnish  each  company  and  bureau  a  classification  of  risks  and  table 
of  hazards,  which  must  be  used  as  a  basis  of  such  rating  schedules,  and 
that  all  risks  should  be  classified  as  provided  by  the  Commissioner;  that 
the  Commissioner  might  refuse  to  file  any  rating  schedule  if  it  was  upon 
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a  different  classification  or  was  indefinite,  or  if  it  permitted  discrimination 
in  rates  on  similar  properties,  and  that  no  company  should  use  more  than 
one  rating  schedule  in  the  determination  of  its  rates.  Further,  that  any 
rate  or  charge  for  insurance  would  be  subject  to  review  before  the  Com- 
missioner upon  the  application  of  any  property  owner  or  other  insured 
affected  thereby,  and  that  any  interested  person  could  commence  an  action 
in  the  Superior  Court  against  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing his  decision.  The  bill  fixed  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  its  provisions 
and  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  suspend  the  authority  of  any  insur- 
ance company  that  violated  its  provisions,  and  provided  that  no  further 
license  could  be  issued  to  such  company  for  a  period  of  one  year.  A 
majority  of  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Senate  recommended  that  the 
bill  "do  pass/'  and  a  minority  recommended  that  it  "do  not  pass."  It 
was  defeated  by  a  substantial  vote. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  the  same  Senator  offered 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  of  its  members  to  make  a  complete  investigation  of  fire 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  this  State.  It  empowered  them 
to  employ  clerical  and  expert  assistants;  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
witnesses;  to  investigate  all  questions  or  phases  of  the  operation  of  fire 
insurance  companies  or  bureaus  for  making  rates  of  fire  insurance  and  to 
prepare  and  report  such  bill  or  bills  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  it  made  available  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  committee  in  said  investigation.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Expenses  and  that 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  its  passage.  This  resolution  provoked  con- 
siderable discussion  but  it  failed  to  pass.  A  similar  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Assembly  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Ex- 
penses, but  was  not  reported  upon  by  that  committee. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1027  sought  to  amend  section  611  of  the  Political 
Code  by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  the  statements  furnished  the 
Commissioner  be  published.  This  bill  was  never  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1055  related  to  the  soliciting  and  writing  of  insur- 
ance. It  provided  that  no  domestic  insurance  company  should  write  or 
solicit  business  in  another  State  in  which  it  was  not  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness; that  any  company  that  so  wrote  or  solicited  insurance  would  have 
its  license  to  do  business  in  this  State  revoked;   that,  on  or  after  April  1, 
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1917,  no  foreign  American  company  could  procure  a  license  to  do  business 
in  this  State  unless  its  home  State  prohibited  the  soliciting  and  writing 
of  insurance  by  all  companies  of  that  State  in  other  States  or  Terri- 
tories where  they  had  not  procured  a  license.  The  bill  further  provided 
that  if  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  home  State  of  the  company  issued 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  no  company  in  his  State  solicited  or  accepted 
business  in  other  States  without  a  license,  this  should  be  considered  a  full 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  This  bill  was  not  reported  out  by 
the  Insurance  Committee  to  which  it  was  referred. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  786  sought  to  amend  section  1  of  the  act  of  1909, 
providing  for  a  Standard  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy.  The  amendment 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  last  four  paragraphs  of  the  California  Standard 
Form,  under  the  heading,  "Ascertainment  of  Amount  of  Loss."  They 
relate  to  the  appraisement  of  the  loss.     This  bill  died  on  the  file  of  the 


Assembly  Bill  No.  976  sought  to  amend  an  act  approved  May  1,  1911, 
providing  for  the  organization  and  management  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
corporations.  If  passed,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  have  been  to 
place  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  more  under  the  control  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  than  they  are  under  the  present  law.  This  bill  was 
not  voted  out  of  committee. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  979,  known  as  the  "Anti-Discrimination  Bill,"  pro- 
hibited companies  or  their  representatives  from  entering  into  any  combina- 
tions with  other  companies  or  representatives  to  do  any  act  or  engage  in 
any  practices  discriminating  against  any  other  insurance  companies  or  their 
representatives,  by  reason  of  their  affiliation  or  non-affiliation  with  any 
organization  or  association  of  insurance  companies,  managers,  agents, 
representatives,  solicitors  or  brokers.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  its 
provisions  was  the  revocation  of  the  certificates  of  authority  of  the  com- 
panies to  do  business  in  this  State  and  the  imposition  of  a  fine  upon  its 
representatives.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  committee  but 
failed  of  passage. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1481  sought  to  amend  section  597  of  the  Political 
Code  by  adding  a  provision  that  no  persons  desiring  to  organize  an  insur- 
ance company  or  to  circulate  subscription  lists  for  any  proposed  insurance 
company  should  do  so  without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioner,  and  that  no  company  should  be  organized  in  this 
State  without  the  written  approval  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  certificate 
showing  a  full  compliance  with  the  laws  of  this  State.     The  bill  provided 
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that  the  Commissioner  could  withhold  his  certificate  when  he  believed  that 
the  company  was  not  organized  for  legitimate  objects  or  that  the  public 
welfare  would  not  be  promoted  by  the  organization  of  the  company.  This 
bill  died  on  the  files  of  the  Senate  after  having  received  a  favorable  vote 
in  the  Assembly. 

Several  bills  were  also  introduced  relating  to  the  fees  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  but  none  of  them  passed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Final  Calendar  of  Legislative  Business  for 
the  session  of  1915  has  not  yet  been  published,  I  am  unable  to  verify  all 
the  statements  contained  in  this  paper,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  found  to 
be  correct. 

July  12,  1915. 


The  President — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report  of 
special  committees,  the  first  on  the  President's  Address,  and  the 
other  on  the  Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Library- 
Committee .  May  we  hear  from  either  or  both  of  those  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  Williams — I  am  prepared  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  President's  Address,  Mr.  President. 


Report  of  Committee  on  President's  Address 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  address  of  the  President, 
beg  to  make  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  heartily  concur  with  the  views  of  the  President  that 
more  publicity  should  be  given  to  insurance  matters — that  the  public  as  a 
whole  should  be  educated  in  matters  regarding  insurance,  that  they  may 
intelligently  vote  upon  subjects  when  presented  to  them. 

We  also  agree  that  the  plan  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers to  classify  all  risks  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  will  result  in 
permanent  good,  not  only  to  the  insurance  companies  interested  but  to  the 
public  and  which  must  necessarily  be  the  means  of  harmonizing  rates  on  all 
classes. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  President  that  all  Special  Agents  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  matters  relating  to   the  fire   waste   and   the 
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proper  protection  of  both  life  and  property  and  that  they  should  instruct 
the  agents  and  public  whenever  possible  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  every  General  Agent  and  Manager  on  this 
Coast.  The  Local  Agent  is  the  bulwark  of  the  insurance  business  and  if 
they  are  properly  advised  as  to  antagonistic  legislation  they  will  become  a 
power  of  strength  for  the  good  of  the  insurance  business. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Library  Committee  should  give  a  certificate 
of  attendance  to  all  associate  members  worthy  of  same  is  timely  and  should 
be  adopted.  The  young  men  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  the  study  of 
fire  insurance  are  entitled  to  proper  recognition  and  a  certificate  from  the 
Library  Committee  should  be  a  recommendation  which  any  office  would 
accept  as  to  the  ability  of  the  holder. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  President  Medcraft  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellent  quality  of  the  papers  secured  by  him  for  this  meeting 
and  that  he  is  to  be  commended  for  the  careful  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  attended  to  during  his  term 
of  office. 

San  Francisco,  April  21st,  1915. 

T.  H.  WILLIAMS, 
CARU8  DRIFFIELD, 
A.  W.  THORNTON. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  President's  Address.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — I  move  that  it  be  adopted  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address 
be  adopted,  and  placed  on  file.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Williams — I  also  have  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Reports  of  the  Library  Committee  and  Executive  Committee.     As 
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there  is  no  one  else  of  the  committee  present,  I  will  read  it,  Mr. 
President? 

The  President — Kindly  do  so. 


Report  of  Special  Committee   on   the   Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  on  the  Report  of  the  Library   Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

Your  Committee  finds  that  all  these  reports  indicate  a  great  deal  of 
continuous  care  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  supervised  and 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year,  and  cordially 
endorse  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  members  volunteer 
more  freely  to  prepare  papers  for  presentation  at  the  Annual  Meetings. 

It  regards  as  of  very  great  importance,  the  matter  of  providing  for  an 
independent  Library  Room,  believing,  furthermore,  that  it  should  be 
actively  considered  and  if  possible  acted  upon  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

McCLURE  KELLY, 
THOS.  H.  ANDERSON, 
HERBERT  FOLGER. 


The  President — You  have  the  report  of  this  committee  before 
you,  gentlemen.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  its  adoption,  Mr.  President. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  election  of  officers,  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Chairman  of  the  Nomination  Committee  is 
present,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  read  the  report  of  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Committee  is  as 
follows : 
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Report  of   the  Nominating  Committee 

Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting.  April  20-21.  1915. 

In  conformity  with  Section  5  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee present  the  following  names  of  Officers  and  Committees  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters1  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific,  to  be  held  at  the  Board  Room  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Merchants  Exchange  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  April 
20  and  21,  1915..  viz: 

President.  H.  P.  Blanchard. 

Vice  President,  Washington  Irving, 

Secretary- Treasurer.  Calvert  Meade. 

Assistant  Secretary-Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore. 

Executive   Committee.  A.  TV.  Thornton,   Herbert   Folger,    F.    C. 

Stamford. 
Library   Committe.  T.  H.   Williams.  Chairman,  Three-year  term; 
George   0.  Smith,  Two-year  term;  J.  Hunter  Harrison,  One- 
year  term. 

TVilliam  Sexton,  Chairman  Nominating  Committee. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure  as  to  the 
report  of  this  Committee?  Will  you  vote  separately  upon  the 
nominees,  or  what  action  shall  we  take  upon  it? 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  he  adopted  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  each  and  all 
of  the  officers  as  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Mr.  Sexton — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  is  that 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  accepted,  and  the 
officers  as  named  in  the  report  be  elected. 

Carried  unanimously. 
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The  President — The  reading  of  The  Knapsack  has  been  post- 
poned by  general  consent  until  the  banquet  tonight.  I  think  it 
is  probably  not  necessary  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
demonstration  planned  for  this  afternoon,  as  you  have  all  had 
due  and  ample  notice.  You  know  that  you  are  to  meet  in  front 
of  the  Insurance  Exchange  Building  and  that  you  must  be  in 
your  places  at  1:45  o'clock  p.  m.,  so  as  to  leave  promptly  at  2  for 
the  Exposition  grounds.  Is  there  any  further  business  to  come 
before  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  hearty  thanks 
of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  our  retiring  President,  Mr.  R. 
C.  Medcraft,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  assisted  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  during  the  year,  and  for  the  good 
program  which  we  have  listened  to  during  this  meeting.  And 
in  view  of  the  disinclination  through  modesty,  of  the  President 
to  put  the  vote,  I  will  ask  that  it  be  signified  by  a  rising  vote.  I 
declare  it  carried  unanimously. 

The  President — -I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  declare  this  session  closed.  We 
will  meet  again  at  the  Exposition  grounds  at  2:45  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  and  then  again  at  the  banquet,  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  this  evening  at  7  o'clock. 
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Official  Celebration  of 

Fire  Underwriters'  Day 

in  the 

Court  of  the  Universe 

PANAMA    PACIFIC    INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSITION 

Wednesday,   April  21st,   1915 

When  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  project 
was  broached  in  1912  and  the  fight  for  San  Francisco  as  the 
holding  place  was  won  in  Congress,  the  members  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  commenced  to  plan  for 
the  day,  in  which  the  world  at  large  would  know  more  of  what 
Fire  Insurance  companies  had  done  for  the  rehabilitation  of  San 
Francisco  after  the  double  disaster  of  earthquake  and  fire  on 
April  18,  1906. 

The  18th  day  of  April,  1915,  fell  on  Sunday,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  celebrating  was  the  21st,  which  was  to  be  known  as 
Fire  Underwriters'  Day.  On  March  30,  1915,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee convened,  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams,  presiding,  and  the  follow- 
ing Celebration  Committee  was  appointed : 

COMMITTEE 

William  Sexton,  H.  P.  Blanchard, 

Grand  Marshal  Chairman 

Geo.  W.  Dornin,  A.  C.  Thornton, 

Frank  L.  Hunter,  John  T.  Fogarty, 

F.  M.  Branch,  H.  L.  A.  Bates. 
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At  noon  of  the  21st  of  April,  automobiles  assembled  on 
Montgomery,  Pine,  Sansome  and  California  streets  —  thirty 
double-deckers  and  sight-seeing  cars,  fifty  employed  automobiles 
and  many  private  automobiles  for  conveying  the  office  forces  of 
the  fire  insurance  companies. 

At  1:30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  procession  formed  in  automobiles 
in  the  following  order  and  departed  from  in  front  of  the  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Building  on  California  street: 

GRAND    MARSHALS 

William  Sexton,  Tom  C.  Grant  and  Major  Charles  Christensen. 

REGIMENTAL    BAND 

Three  Floats,  depicting  San  Francisco  before  the  earthquake  and 

fire.     San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake  and  fire. 

San  Francisco  nine  years  after. 

Decorated  cars,  seating  R.  C.  Medcraft,  President  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific;  H.  P.  Blanchard,  Vice- 
President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific; 
Calvert  Meade,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific;  T.  H.  Williams,  Special  Com- 
missioner World's  Insurance  Congress;  Rolla  V.  Watt, 
President  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters;  E.  F.  Mohrhardt, 
Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters;  W.  J.  Dutton,  C.  C. 
Kinney,  W.  L.  Hathaway,  World's  Fair  Commissioner. 

This  procession  reached  from  Geary  street  on  Van  Ness 
avenue  to  almost  the  entrance  on  Scott  street  to  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

The  officials  and  the  committees  were  seated  in  the  rostrum 
in  the  Court  of  the  Universe,  Exposition  grounds,  and  assembled 
surrounding  were  those  interested  in  Fire  Insurance — to  the 
number  of    about  five  thousand. 
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Commissioner  Hathaway  introduced  President  Moore  in  the 
following  felicitous  manner: 

Address  of  W.  L  Hathaway 

Commissioner  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  for  the 
World's  Insurance  Congress  Events 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  Members  of   the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Profession : 

It  is  my  desire  today  to  give  you  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  this  occasion  to  the  great  business  which  you 
represent;  for  this  occasion  is  significant — unique — in  the  history 
of  insurance  and  of  this  Exposition.  So  far  as  I  am  informed, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  world's  events  that 
insurance  in  any  form  has  been  accorded  the  honor  that  will  be 
extended  it  here  today  through  the  presentation  to  your  Associa- 
tion by  President  Moore  of  a  medal  commemorative  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  companies  which  you  represent — services  with- 
out which  this  great  international  undertaking  could  never  have 
been  born. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was  authorized 
to  exploit  to  the  world  an  understanding  of  the  extent  of  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  of  the  present  day. 

In  previous  expositions  all  other  forms  of  activities  than 
Insurance  have  been  afforded  their  opportunity  to  display  to  the 
world  an  understanding  of  what  they  were  doing  for  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  mankind.  But  in  no  great  public  undertaking 
before  has  Insurance  been  given  that  opportunity. 

It  is  therefore,  indeed,  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than 
it  might  casually  appear  that  Insurance  grasp  its  opportunity  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  world  what  it  is  doing  to  benefit 
mankind,  for  at  the  present  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
service  rendered,  it  is  actually  the  leading  influence  of  the  nation. 
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Henceforth,  as  a  result  of  the  events  of  the  past  week  and 
those  of  an  insurance  nature  which  are  to  come  in  the  Exposition 
period,  there  will  at  no  time  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  be 
a  great  national  undertaking  such  as  this  in  which  Insurance  will 
not  receive  its  full  meed  of  recognition.  This,  however,  will  more 
certainly  be  the  case,  and  the  institution  of  Insurance  will  receive 
greater  credit,  in  proportion  to  the  success  which  Insurance  makes 
of  the  part  that  has  been  assigned  it  in  the  events  of  this 
Exposition. 

I  think  a  word  of  special  commendation  should  be  given  to 
those  men  connected  with  the  Fire  Insurance  business  who  have 
come  to  the  front  so  splendidly  and  organized  not  only  this 
meeting,  but  have  played  a  goodly  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  program  of  last  Saturday.  I  especially  refer  to  men  like  the 
President  of  your  Association,  Mr.  Medcraft  and  Mr.  Meade,  and 
more  particularly  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been  untiring  in  his 
efforts  for  the  success  of  these  occasions.  The  far-reaching 
importance  of  the  success  of  this  occasion  entitles  them  to  your 
heartiest  commendation. 

I  also  desire,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  have  a  correct 
understanding  at  this  time  of  how  this  recognition — this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  world  and  give  the  public  an  understand- 
ing of  the  great  business  which  you  represent,  came  about. 

I  feel  you  should  understand  that  while  this  Exposition  has 
given  you  the  opportunity,  it  is  due  most  particularly,  as  mostly 
all  great  things  are,  to  one  man — a  man  who  has  grasped  the 
significance  of  Insurance,  yet  who  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
the  business,  but  who,  as  President  of  the  Exposition,  determined 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  give  to  all  equal  chance  to  exploit  to  the 
world  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
humanity  by  the  particular  activity  represented  by  each,  has 
readily  been  brought  to  understand  the  part  that  Insurance  played 
and  is  playing  in  the  realms  of  social  service,  and   has  so  readily 
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accorded  to  Insurance  the  place  which  is  its  due,  but  which  has 
been  previously  denied  it  while  being  granted  to  many  other 
activities  but  small  in  comparison  to  that  which  you  represent. 
In  presenting  to  you  the  President  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Insurance  business — of  today  and  of  tomorrow — owes 
him  a  great  debt  of  appreciation.  I  believe  that  when  Insurance 
assumes  its  place  as  a  world  power,  and  when  Insurance  history 
is  written,  this  occasion  will  be  pointed  to  as  the  first  mile  post 
on  its  road;  and  that  at  the  head  of  its  history  will  be  placed  the 
name  of  the  man  who  has  contributed  more  to  the  success  of 
Insurance — more  to  the  possibility  of  its  attaining  its  proper 
social  and  economic  position — than  any  other  one  man.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore. 

(Applause.) 


Adddress  of  President  C.  C.  Moore 

When  Mr.  Hathaway  brought  his  plan  to  me  and  showed 
me  what  an  important  factor  insurance  was  in  the  world,  I  became 
a  convert.  For  I  had  thought  that  insurance  men  were  men  who 
for  a  certain  sum  would  make  a  promise  to  do  something  which 
they  hoped  they  would  not  have  to  do;  but  since  Mr.  Hathaway 
and  his  associates  brought  to  me  and  showed  me,  a  plain  business 
man,  what  Insurance  is,  I  have  seen  that  Insurance  is  more  than 
a  commercial  spirit — it  is  benevolence — philanthropy.  I  am  glad 
to  be  here,  to  know  that  the  world  will  know  more  of  Insurance. 
People  do  not  recognize  the  great  good  accomplished  by  Insurance. 
I  wouldn't  be  denied  the  privilege  of  coming  here  today  to  tell 
you  that  Insurance  deserves  its  proper  place  in  the  world's 
activities. 
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If  the  Exposition  helps  to  bring  Insurance  into  its  own, 
that  is  what  the  Exposition  is  for  and  I  and  the  Exposition 
officers  will  feel  gratified.  I  am  a  business  man,  I  am  localized; 
but  you — you  are  worldwide. 


Mr.  Moore  then  presented  to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  dissocia- 
tion of  the  Pacific  a  bronze  plaque  in  commemoration  of  the  day 
and  the  Exposition.  Retiring  President  R.  C.  Medcraft  received 
the  medal  and  thanked  Mr.  Moore  for  his  courtesy,  and  for 
the  recognition  extended  by  the  directors  of  the  Exposition.  He 
spoke  twice,  introducing  Mr.  William  J.  Dutton  and  Mr.  Rolla  V. 
Watt,  and  dealing  with  these  two  typical  representatives  of  the 
profession,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  salient  qualities  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  itself,  namely,  the  fraternal 
and  the  educational. 

Introduction  of  Mr.  Dutton  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Medcraft 

Many  of  us  were  present  on  Saturday  last  at  the  composite 
celebration  which  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  memorial  of 
the  city  as  it  was  before  the  fire,  a  testimony  to  the  reconstruction 
of  its  buildings,  and  an  act  of  homage  to  the  creative  genius  of 
this  beautiful  Exposition  in  the  grouuds  of  which  we  are  today 
assembled. 

Our  presence  ou  Saturday  testified  to  the  fact  that  Fire  Insur- 
ance is  one  of  the  factors  which  contributed  not  only  to  the 
physical  reconstruction  of  the  city,  but  also  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  community  itself. 

Today  we  stand  on  somewhat  different  ground  and  lay  our 
garland  at  the  feet  of  the  symbols  which  surround  us,  in  full 
assurance  that  the  noble  profession  to  which  every  one  of  us  is 
proud  to  belong  is  being  written  into  the  historical    annals   of 
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California,  and  is  receiving  that  individual  recognition  which  is 
its  due.  For  I  would  have  you  remember,  sir,  that  the  science  of 
Fire  Insurance  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  law,  or  medicine,  or 
architecture. 

It  is  very  true  that  after  the  first  evidences  which  are  discern- 
able  in  the  history  of  the  long  ago,  of  its  recognition,  there 
occurred  for  economic  reasons  which  I  need  not  now  recount,  a 
very  long  interval  in  which  it  lay  dormant.  But  since  that  great 
day  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  practice  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance entered  upon  its  definite  career  it  has  continually  developed 
and  widened  its  beneficent  influence,  until  it  has  overspread  every 
portion  of  the  commercial  world. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  it  is  a  venerable  science,  and  indeed  has 
many  a  notable  achievement  to  its  credit.  Its  principles  are  as 
immutable  as  the  hills  yonder,  but  its  practical  developments  are 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  every  requirement  of  our  times. 

There  has  been  in  existence  on  this  Coast  for  nearly  forty 
years,  an  organization  known  as  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific.  Its  origin  partakes  of  true  romance  and  its  mem- 
bers are  proud  to  know  that  there  are  still  among  them  eight  of 
the  original  founders.  It  has  always  had  two  marked  character- 
istics— the  one  educational,  the  other  fraternal.  Its  membership 
has  always  been  comprehensive.  We  have,  sir,  among  ourselves, 
different  schools  of  insurance  practice.  In  each  school  are  found 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility,  the  same  honest  intent,  the  same 
brain  work.  But  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  takes  no 
account  of  school  or  standpoint.  It  embraces  them  all  within  its 
ample  folds,  and  hence  is  able  to  present  to  you,  sir,  today,  as  a 
unit  the  entire  Fire  Insurance  fraternity  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
indeed  of  the  United  States.  In  the  name  of  that  vast  unit,  I 
thank  you  sir,  for  this  official  reception,  and  present  to  you,  as 
our  spokesman,  one  whose  name  is  known  from  San  Diego  to 
British  Columbia,  thence  to  Northern  Maine,  thence  to  Southern 
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Florida  and  back  again  thence  to  San  Diego — an  active,  civic 
worker — a  former  active  member  of  our  Association,  and  now  an 
honorary  member — Mr.  William  J.  Dutton. 


Address  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Dutton 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  all — The  first 
thing  I  think  I  should  do  is  to  apologize  to  you  for  appearing 
before  you  with  a  written  speech.  There  is  a  reason  for  it.  My 
preference  would  have  been  to  have  selected  my  topic  and  then 
depended  on  providence.  The  reason  for  my  written  speech  is 
the  activity  of  our,  what  I  might  call,  insurance  newspaper 
department.  For,  know  ye  that,  with  the  carrying  on  of  this 
Exposition  here,  an  enterprising  newspaper  organization  has 
started  something  never  before  attempted,  and  has  commenced 
the  putting  out  of  a  daily  insurance  newspaper.  And  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  it  sent  his  printer's  devil  (or  some  other  one) , 
to  me,  demanding  a  copy  of  my  speech.  I  said  I  had  none.  He 
said  they  must  have  it.     So  I  have  written  them  one. 

As  I  look  about  among  these  peace-blessed  surroundings,  I 
can  but  contrast  them  with  the  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — with  the  situation  among  European  nations.  While  else- 
where the  nations  are  facing  an  almost  world-wide  war,  our  people 
are  here  gathering  to  demonstrate  and  to  celebrate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  peace.  While  Europe  is  bathed  in  blood  and  adversity, 
our  country  is  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  While 
other  so-called  enlightened  nations  have  been  training  their  boys 
for  soldiers  and  straining  every  nerve  to  kill  one  another,  we  have 
been  equipping  red  cross  chapters  to  succor  the  wounded  and  have 
been  sending  shiploads  of  provisions  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  non- 
combatants,  thus  to  fulfill  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens." 
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This  precept,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Golden  Rule, 
furnishes  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  is  built  the  whole  super- 
structure of  underwriting.  In  the  early  days  of  scattered  risks 
and  small  community  values,  it  was  not  difficult  for  neighbors  to 
mutually  protect  one  another  against  loss  by  fire.  But,  with  the 
growth  of  cities  and  the  extensions  of  commerce,  the  great  fire 
insurance  corporations  became  a  necessity.  Insurance  has  been 
known  as  the  hand  maid  of  commerce.  That  is  not  broad  enough. 
Capital  is  the  life  and  insurance  is  the  life  preserver  of  com- 
merce. (Applause.)  Under  its  protecting  aegis,  the  fleets  of  the 
world  travel  the  seas  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  merchant  is 
able  to  give  and  receive  credit,  and  the  banker  rests  firmly  and 
safely  as  the  custodian  of  other  people's  money. 

Without  the  aid  of  underwriting  this  Jewel  City  would  never 
have  arisen,  nor  could  its  founders  have  secured  the  wonderful 
collection  of  articles  of  untold  aggregate  value  which  adorn  its 
aisles  and  fill  its  palaces.  And  never  was  the  value  of  great 
insurance  corporations  shown  more  fully  than  at  the  time  of  our 
conflagration  in  1906.  The  President  has  referred  in  glowing 
terms  to  what  underwriters  have  done  for  San  Francisco,  and  to 
the  settlements  made  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration.  His  state- 
ments are  true,  and  his  commendation  is  well  deserved.  But 
there  is  really  due  a  broader  commendation  than  that  which  he 
has  given — it  should  include  all  our  citizens.  While  it  is  quite 
true,  that  in  the  number  of  cents  on  the  dollar,  underwriters  paid 
more  at  the  time  of  our  settlement  of  conflagration  losses  than 
was  paid  in  previous  similar  cases,  as  at  Boston  or  Chicago,  still, 
there  was  reason  for  it.  The  companies  involved  in  those  previous 
disasters  were  mostly  small  concerns,  with  neither  pride  of  per- 
manency nor  experience  of  management.  The  large  and  finan- 
cially strong  and  seasoned  companies  then  as  now  paid  promptly 
and  well  sustained  the  underwriting  integrity  of  both  America 
and  England.     But  there  was  another  reason  for  the  satisfactory 
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settlement  of  our  San  Francisco  losses.  The  integrity  of  our 
underwriters  only  kept  pace  with  the  energy  of  our  people,  and 
only  measured  up  with  the  bravery  of  all  the  population  of  San 
Francisco.  Our  resident  insurance  men  were  simply  a  part  of 
our  community,  only  a  unit  of  our  citizens  engulfed  in  the  same 
avalanche  of  ruin  and  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  which  defied 
disaster  and  denied  defeat.  Visiting  underwriters  and  adjusters 
caught  this  spirit  of  local  pride  and  ambition,  and  "fellow  feeling 
made  us  wondrous  kind."  Had  our  citizens  faltered  at  that  time, 
our  underwriters  would  have  lost  their  enthusiasm.  Cold  calcula- 
tion would  have  supplanted  generosity.  Perhaps  a  few  millions 
of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  by  underwriters,  but  the 
opportunity  would  have  been  lost  for  our  presence  here  today 
to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  tribute,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 

Mr.  President,  we,  the  Fire  Underwriters  of  San  Francisco, 
among  whom  it  has  been  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  have  passed  a 
long  term  of  business  life,  gratefully  accept  this  token  of  apprecia- 
tion, which  will  for  future  years  grace  the  archives  of  fire  under- 
writing of  San  Francisco,  as  a  permanent  and  visible  record  and 
recognition  of  merit  and  a  reminder  also  of  this  Exposition,  which 
will  stand  as  a  model  for  future  generations  to  strive  to  equal, 
though  they  may  not  excel.      (Applause.) 


Introduction  of  Mr.  Rolla  V.  Watt  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Medcraft 
In  introducing  Mr.  Dutton,  I  said  that  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  has  both  a  fraternal  and  an  educational 
quality.  Now,  it  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  though  often  for- 
gotten, or  ignored,  or  both,  that  all  losses  by  fire  must  ultimately 
be  borne  by  the  public. 

The  fire  insurance  companies  are  only  the  machinery  for  the 
distribution  of  those  losses.     If  they  fell   on    them,  their    funds, 
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however  large,  would  speedily  be  exhausted,  and  the  service 
which  they  render  to  the    public,  would   soon  come  to  an  end. 

To  those  who  require  insurance  against  loss  by  fire,  it  must 
be  a  manifest  advantage  that  they  should  have  many  sound  offices 
ready  to  accept  their  business,  and  no  less  able  than  willing  to 
earn  and  retain  the  public  favor  by  fair  and  liberal  conduct. 

A  necessary  condition  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  rates 
of  premium  paid  for  insurance  should  be  remunerative  to  the 
accepting  office,  and  therefore  the  companies  seek  to  bring  about 
a  diminution  of  the  risk  of  fire  and  to  secure  adequate  payment 
for  undertaking  whatever  risk  remains. 

Just  here  it  is  that  the  educational,  the  training  quality  of  our 
Association  comes  in,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  this 
Coast  is  concerned,  what  it  has  done  is  beyond  measure  in  qualify- 
ing its  members  for  the  responsibilities  of  company  management. 

From  the  combination  of  those  responsibilities  has  arisen, 
among  us,  the  present  Board  of  Underwriters — a  body  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  fix  scientific  and  equitable  rates  and  to  protect 
the  companies  who  voluntarily  compose  it,  and  the  public,  from 
the  consequences  of  rates  not  scientific  and  not  equitable.  At  this 
point  of  my  subject,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  care  of  him  whom  I  now^ 
introduce  to  you  as  the  present  President  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers of  the  Pacific — a  good  man,  a  good  friend,  an  able 
exponent  of  his  profession,  and  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  best 
known  citizens  of  our  beloved  city — Mr.  Rolla  V.  Watt. 


Address  of  Mr.  Rolla  V.  Watt 

Fire  Underwriting 

The  origin  and  development  of  methods  of  relief  for  the 
individual  loser  through  the  contribution  of  the  many  is  an 
interesting  study.  Communal  provisions  for  such  relief  were 
evidently  resorted  to  in  very  early  days.  In  England  and 
Germany    guilds    were    formed,    usually    among    people    of    the 
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same  religious  faith — one  of  them,  that  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
(1218),  proclaimed  its  good  offices  as  follows: 

"Help  is  given  in  case  of  loss  by  fire,  murrain,  robbery,  or 
other  mishap,  so  that  such  loss  come  not  through  his  own  lust, 
or  gluttony,  or  dice-play,  or  other  folly,  viz:   2d.n 

Marine  Insurance  became  a  factor  in  commerce  in  advance 
of  Fire  Insurance.  No  less  eminent  a  man  than  Francis  Bacon 
interested  himself  in  the  business  to  the  extent  of  offering  an 
insurance  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1601.  In  presenting 
the  bill  he  said: 

"A  certainty  of  gain  is  that  which  this  law  provides  for. 
This  is  the  lodestone  which  draws  him,  the  merchant,  on  to 
adventure  and  to  streteh  the  very  punctillio  of    his  credit." 

This  bill  was  considered  by  a  notable  committee,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Mr.  Dr.  Csesar  (Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court),  Sir 
Stephen  Soam,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  was  adopted. 

Organized  Fire  Insurance,  as  practised  today,  however,  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  following  the  great  London  fire  in  1666. 
This  historic  conflagration  was  a  most  appalling  calamity.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  buildings  in  London  were  destaryed,  while  the 
property  loss  was  estimated  at  £10,000,000  or  $50,000,000— a 
sum,  which  at  present  values,  would  perhaps  equal  the  propor- 
tions of  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  The  loss,  however,  in  that 
case  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the  people  whose  property  was 
destroyed. 

Recovery  from  this  conflagration  was  slow,  but  almost 
immediately  individuals  undertook  to  supply,  by  private  con- 
tracts, guarantees  against  fire  losses  and  in  1680  a  partnership 
called  "The  Fire  Offices' '  was  formed.  Other  partnerships, 
corporations  and  friendly  societies  sprung  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  1681  the  City  of  London  attempted  to  make  itself 
a  municipal  fire  insurance  company.  The  enterprise  did  not 
prosper  and  was  abandoned  in  1683.     The  fatalities  among  insur- 
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ance  companies  during  the  248  years  since  the  first  fire  insurance 
office  was  opened  has  been  startling.  There  have  been  809  fire 
insurance  companies  or  societies  promoted  in  Great  Britain  since 
1667,  80  percent  of  which  have  failed  or  otherwise  retired  from 
business. 

During  all  the  intervening  years  there  has  been  a  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  social  idea  of  insurance — a  conflict  between 
the  broader  and  the  narrower  view  of  the  business.  Many  can 
only  see  the  selfish  business  profit-seeking  features  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  broader  minded  men  have  recognized  the  commercial 
necessity,  the  economic  value  of  this  branch  of  social  service.  In 
1755,  Nicholas  Magens,  writing  on  the  subject,  said: 

* 'Insurances  promote  trade  and  navigation  and  thereby  the 
risks  of  diligent,  industrious  and  inventive  persons  of  small 
capital  are  so  lessened  that  they  may  engage  even  in  important 
undertakings." 

Evidently  in  that  day  there  were  those  who  inveighed  against 
the  supposed  profits  which  the  companies  were  making  for  Adam 
Smith  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776)  said: 

"That  the  chance  of  loss  is  frequently  undervalued  and 
scarcely  overvalued  more  than  its  worth,  we  may  learn  from 
the  very  moderate  profits  of  insurers.  .  .  It  seems  evident 
enough  that  the  ordinary  balance  of  profit  and  loss  is  not  more 
advantageous  in  this  than  in  common  trade." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that — 

"Before  the  establishment  of  the  two  joint  stock  companies 
for  insurance  in  London,  a  list,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before  the 
attorney  general  of  150  private  individuals  who  had  failed  in 
,the  course  of  a  few  years."  He  adds:  "The  trade  of  insurance 
gives  greater  security  to  the  fortunes  of  private  people." 

Fire  Insurance  has,  however,  received  little  assistance  or 
encouragement  from  the  various  governments.     As  early  as  1694 
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a  stamp  duty  was  imposed  upon  fire  insurance  policies  which  was 
gradually  increased  until  it  reached  3s.  for  each  £100  insured. 
The  tax  was  strongly  objected  to  "As  a  discouragement  to 
prudence  and  as  disproportionate  in  rate  to  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance, but  it  was  easily  collected  and  yielded  a  large  revenue 
and,  therefore,  naturally  died  hard."  In  1864  the  tax  was 
partially  removed  and  finally  expired  in  1869.  That  was  in 
England. 

In  the  United  States  the  tendency  is  towards  increased  taxes 
until  they  have  become  a  veritable  burden  upon  underwriting 
institutions.  Unfortunately,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  so 
hamper  and  control  the  business  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  and, 
therefore,  unstable.  Unwittingly,  the  legislators,  many  of  whom 
are  not  business  men,  many  of  whom  have  not  the  slightest  grasp 
on  the  theories  of  commerce  or  trade,  for  political  purposes,  with- 
out regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  adopt  measures  well 
calculated  to  discourage  capital  from  entering  this  business  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of   the  commonwealth. 

Antagonistic  insurance  legislation  is  usually  popular  because 
insurance  companies  are  regarded  as  tax-gatherers  which,  in  fact, 
they  are.  Moreover,  most  rate  payers,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
do  not  receive  any  direct  money  returns  since  the  few  only  suffer 
from  fire  loss.  The  opposition  to  insurance  is  more  common  than 
to  even  railroad,  electric,  or  water  corporations  because  all  of 
the  rate-payers  of  the  latter  corporations  receive  something  in 
exchange  while  the  insurance  companies  give  only  an  intangible 
guarantee  of  indemnity,  except  in  a  contingency  which  comes  to 
few.  Happily  there  is  a  tendency  to  recognize  more  definitely  the 
good  offices  of  insurance. 

The  insurance  business  was  early  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. Many  companies,  both  stock  and  mutual,  were  organized 
and  ran  their  more  or  less  precarious  careers. 
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In  1837  the  State  of  Massachusetts  provided  that  Fire  Insur- 
ance companies  should  maintain  a  fund  to  guarantee  their  con- 
tracts being  carried  out.  This  action  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
state  into  the  insurance  field  and  from  this  modest  beginning  has 
gradually  developed  the  extensive  and,  in  some  states,  obstructive 
legal  systems  now  prevailing.  We  must  all  concede  that  it  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain  such  supervision 
over  the  business  as  will  result  in  the  maintenance  of  safe  reserves 
and  in  their  proper  investment. 

The  first  great  conflagration  in  this  country  occurred  in  New 
York,  December  16,  1835.  It  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of 
$15,000,000  and  bankrupted  23  out  of  the  26  companies  doing 
business.  In  1851  there  were  two  conflagrations  in  San  Francisco 
which  destroyed  3,750  buildings  with  a  property  loss  of  $16,500,- 
000.  Then  came  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  where  17,430 
buildings  were  destroyed  with  a  property  loss  of  $168,000,000, 
and  which  bankrupted  45  insurance  companies.  A  year  later 
came  the  Boston  fire  with  a  loss  of  $75,000,000,  and  then  the  St. 
Johns,  N.  F.,  with  a  loss  of  $25,000,000,  then  Baltimore  with  a 
loss  of  $50,000,000,  and  finally,  as  a  climax,  San  Francisco  with 
a  loss  of  $350,000,000.  It  is  noteworthy  that  fewer  fire  insurance 
companies  were  bankrupted  by  the  enormous  losses  sustained  in 
San  Francisco  than  by  the  Chicago  conflagration,  with  less  than 
one-half  the  total  loss,  or  even  the  New  York  conflagration  of 
1835  aggregating  a  loss  of  only  $15,000,000.  This,  as  one  writer 
says — 

"Offers  evidence  that  the  interests  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  probably  under  more  scientific  control  and  that  they 
have  evidently  more  than  kept  pace  with  their  enormously 
increasing  responsibilities." 

If  the  true  social  service  values  of  Fire  Insurance  are  prop- 
erly recognized  by  the  public  .and  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
various    states,  there   is   every  promise    that   in  the   future    the 
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companies  will  so  manage   their  affairs  as   to  be  able  to   meet 
any  strain  which  may  be  put  upon  them. 

1  'The  causes  of  fire  are  of  far  greater  variety  than  is  com- 
monly known;  there  are  hazards  almost  infinite  in  number,  for 
practically  every  substance  and  almost  every  process  of  labor, 
manufacture  or  commerce  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  or  in 
certain  relation  to  other  articles  or  processes  productive  of  danger 
from  fire." 

To  develop  a  rating  system  which  will  meet  the  hazard 
insured  against  has  required  long  years  of  patient,  painstaking 
care  and  experimentation.  Originally,  rates  were  made  by  guess, 
but  as  time  went  on  were  based  upon  experience.  Schedules  have 
been  developed  covering  various  classes  of  hazards  whereby  stand- 
ard risks  take  minimum  rates,  and  departure  from  standards  are 
penalized  by  certain  fixed  percentages  of  the  basis.  By  means  of 
schedule  rating,  companies  are  able  to  point  out  to  the  insured 
improvements  which  may  be  made  whereby  the  rate  will  be  auto- 
matically reduced.  While  the  rating  systems  are  still  far  from 
perfect  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  wonderfully  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  will  continue  to  improve.  A  deter- 
mined effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  discrimination  as  between 
risks,  localities  and  individuals.  A  difficult  problem  to  deal  with 
is  the  moral  hazard,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  loaded  into  the 
rates  as  a  whole  for,  obviously,  a  charge  for  moral  hazard  cannot 
be  added  to  any  specific  risk. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  public  understand  that  insurance 
companies  prefer  low  rates  to  high  ones  and  that  they  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  suggest  methods  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fire  waste.  To  that  end  the  companies  maintain,  at  a  very  large 
cost,  a  laboratory  at  Chicago  for  testing  lighting,  heating  and 
other  devices  with  a  view  to  determining  their  safety,  and  for 
trying  out  fire  extinguishing  and  other  fire  prevention  apparatus; 
for  testing  building  materials,  etc.     The  companies  have  also,  at 
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large  expense,  provided  building  and  electrical  installation  codes 
for  the  guidance  of  public  officials.  Practically  every  important 
town  and  city  in  the  United  States  has  been  inspected  and 
reported  upon  as  to  construction,  protection  and  conflagration 
probabilities  by  the  most  eminent  engineers  available.  Inspect- 
ing, surveying  and  rating  departments  are  maintained  in  numer- 
ous cities  throughout  the  country.  All  of  this  constitutes  a  public 
service  rarely  recognized  or  appreciated,  but,  nevertheless,  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  property  owners  and  a  service  which,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be  rendered  except  through 
associated  effort. 

Forms  of  policy  contracts  have  been  gradually  broadened  and 
made  more  and  more  favorable  to  the  insured.  The  general  use 
of  the  co-insurance  clause  tends  to  the  equalization  of  insurance 
cost. 

I  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  refer  to  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  fire  insurance  in  dollars  on  this  occasion,  but  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  close  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  relation  of  the  business  to  our  own  city  and  state.  The  con- 
flagration of  1906  reduced  400  blocks  of  buildings  to  ruins;  28,000 
houses  were  destroyed;  the  property  loss  was  approximately 
$350,000,000.  The  companies  paid  approximately  $200,000,000. 
We  drew  upon  the  whole  civilized  world  for  relief.  The  reserves 
of  many  companies  were  more  than  exhausted  and  to  enable  them 
to  continue  in  business  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pay  in  new 
funds  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $50,000,000. 

San  Francisco  is  a  monument  to  the  practical  value  of  Fire 
Insurance.  As  has  been  well  said  in  commemoration  of  the 
Ninth  Anniversary  of   the  San  Francisco  Conflagration: 

"When  the  city  suffered  in  the  destruction  of  property  to 
the  extent  of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  the  means  for  its 
replacement  had  already  been  provided  for,  through  that  coopera- 
tive spirit  known  as  'Insurance'  to  the  end  that  the  burden  of 
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this  city's  reconstruction  fell  very  largely  and  evenly  through  that 
part  of  the  civilized  world  of  leading  commercial  activity.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  a  commercial  spirit  entered  of  necessity  into 
the  act  diminish  the  force  of  the  altruistic  life  thus  presented. " 


THE  BANQUET 


Very  nearly  three  hundred  members  and  guests  helped  to 
enliven  the  festivities  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  As  on  preceding 
occasions,  the  dining  hall  was  gracefully  decorated  and  resounded 
throughout  the  evening  with  jollity  and  good  natured  merriment. 
The  famous  old  California  Knapsack  fitted  perfectly  into  its  new 
setting,  and  both  the  music  and  the  repast  were  eminently  worthy 
of  this  time  honored  annual  gathering. 

A  new  chorus  song,  written  and  composed  by  the  President, 
was  dedicated  to  the  Association  and  given  its  first  public  intro- 
duction. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  after  dinner: 

The  Toastmaster  (President  Medcraft) — Gentlemen:  There 
has  been  an  innovation  determined  upon,  so  far  as  this  session  of 
our  Association  is  concerned.  The  Knapsack,  which  has,  as  you 
know,  heretofore  been  read  immediately  before  the  annual  election 
of  the  officers,  has  been  held  over  until  this  evening,  and  indeed 
the  idea  seems  to  have  met  with  such  instant  favor  that  it  will 
probably  be  adopted  at  future  annual  gatherings.  I  certainly  so 
recommend.  Accordingly,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  invite 
Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Heuer  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of  The  Knap- 
sack on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Thornton  and  himself,  as  Associate 
Editors. 

Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Heuer  (from  the  balcony) — You  will  under- 
stand, gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  placed  up  here  for  safety's 
sake.  (Laughter)  At  the  outset,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  all  present  should  know  the  contents  of  The  Knapsack,  and, 
as  it  was  feared  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  myself  under- 
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stood,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Tiedemann,  a  member  of  the  Dinner 
Committee,  to  listen  to  me  in  the  Chinese  language,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  to  understand,  and  then  inform  me  whether  he 
understands  me  from  this  distance,  or  not.  (Chinese  business, 
amid  loud  laughter,  between  Mr.  Heuer  in  the  balcony,  and  Mr. 
Tiedemann  at  the  dining  table.) 


California    Knapsack 

19  15 

A.  C.  THORNTON— G.  A.  R.  HEUER,  Editors 

VOL     xxxix  APRIL    21,    1915  No.    one 

There  is  one  great  and  redeeming  feature  of  The  Knapsack — 
the  editors  admit  it  is  funny.  At  times  members  of  this 
Association  have  taken  issue  with  us  and  have  argued  that  this 
paper  was  not  only  a  failure  as  a  gloom-dispeller,  but  a  useless 
adjunct  to  the  proceedings.  Fearing  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  this  argument,  a  committee  of  members  was  appointed  to 
journey  to  the  library  and  peruse  the  past  files  of  The  Knapsack 
and  report.  After  listening  to  this  year's  effusion  and  holding  a 
lengthy  caucus,  they  reported  while  some  of  the  "stuff"  that  was 
put  over  the  past  few  years  might  go  at  the  end  of  a  meeting  in 
the  Board  rooms,  after  some  good  papers  had  been  read,  they 
advised  us,  for  our  own  personal  safety,  to  read  The  Knapsack 
at  the  banquet  when  everybody  was  in  a  jolly  mood. 

The  editors  of  The  Knapsack  have  worried  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  over  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this  paper 
would  bring  about  a  natural  inference  that  something  should   be 
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said  upon  the  subject  of  war.  We  refuse  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  Our  prejudices  are  too  marked  and  our  knowledge  too 
limited  to  be  interesting.  The  only  resemblance  we  bear  to 
important  events  is  that  we  might  be  classed  as  a  '  'scrap  of 
paper' '  and  thus  become  as  prominent  as  some  of  the  treaties 
we  have  heard  of. 

We  believed  at  first  that  at  least  one  of  us  should  take  a  trip 
to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  representative  of  the  paper 
in  the  observance  of  important  operations  pending  there.  We 
were  invited  by  all  the  belligerents  because  our  name  suggested 
military  knowledge,  or  at  least  it  was  presumed  that'the  paper 
was  published  in  the  interest  of  some  military  movement.  It  was 
only  right  that  we  should  be  represented,  as  Collier's,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  The  Outlook,  and  such  other  magazines  had  men  on 
the  job. 

Who  should  go?  One  of  the  editors  because  of  his  company 
affiliations  would  be  obliged  to  go  with  the  English  army,  but  to 
do  so  would  probably  result  in  his  being  hung  as  a  German  spy. 
The  other  would  be  compelled,  for  business  reasons,  to  visit  the 
Prussians  and  would  undoubtedly  be  taken  for  a  Pole  or  an 
Englishman  and  pay  the  consequences  therefor.  It  was  a  bad  fix 
and  we  have  not  solved  it  yet.  We  have  decided  to  allow  the 
matter  to  drop  and  have  cabled  our  regrets. 

What  then  should  our  editorial  deal  with  and  what  question 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  our  wisdom?  Farm  rates  was  sug- 
gested, but  no  agreement  was  reached  on  that  subject,  either.  It 
is  needless  to  mention  the  reason.  We  felt  that  our  resignation 
would  always  be  in  order  and  that  we  could  consume  pages  indit- 
ing it  but  we  have  resigned  so  often  that  this  would  no  longer  be 
amusing. 

One  of  the  younger  Special  Agents  asked  us  to  use  as  our  sub- 
ject "The  Cultivation  of  a  Local  Agent"  and  we  see  no  harm  in 
doing  so.     So  then  hear  ye  and  hearken  unto  our  words  of  wisdom. 
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Always  travel  by  automobile.  The  older  the  car  the  better. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  stop  at  numerous  garages  for  repairs  and 
this  enables  you  to  put  in  a  "few  licks"  for  your  automobile 
department  w7hen  paying  your  bill.  Go  well  equipped  with  sup- 
plies and  promptly  fit  out  an  agent  when  he  is  appointed.  This 
takes  the  strain  off  of  the  supply  man,  who  would  probably  forget 
to  send  them  anyway,  thereby  losing  business  for  you.  Always 
carry  a  number  of  boxes  of  "taffy"  candy  to  be  presented  to  the 
local  agents  stenographer.  It  is  the  stickiest  kind  made  and  will 
transfer  itself  to  her  hands  so  thoroughly  that  she  will  be  obliged 
to  continually  wTash  them.  This  will  give  you  a  chance  to  sneak 
a  look  at  the  agency  policy-register  while  she  is  in  the  wash-room. 
You  can  thereby  find  out  what  the  other  companies  are  writing  in 
the  agency.  Continued  practice  in  this  will  make  you  an  expert. 
After  a  while  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  expirations 
you  can  write  on  your  cuff  in  a  few  minutes. 

Never  attempt  to  practice  underwriting  in  the  selection  of 
risks.  A  Special  Agent  should  know  nothing  about  this  branch 
of  the  business.  It  spoils  him  as  a  "business  getter."  Let  the 
agent  attend  to  that  feature.  Work  hard  (about  an  hour  a  day.) 
Write  many  letters  to  your  office  telling  how  bad  conditions  are 
in  your  field.  This  will  make  the  few  risks  your  company  may 
receive  seem  all  the  more  desirable.  Follow  this  advice  carefully 
and  you  will  soon  achieve  a  great  reputation — or  lose  your  job. 


$10,000. — On  imported  registered  stallions,  all  while  contained  in  the 
one  and  one-half  story  frame  barn,  with  shingled  roof, 
situate  on  the  Northeast  corner  of  Forty-seventh  and  Salem 
streets. 

Emeryville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
Claim  for  loss  on  any  one  stallion  insured  under  above  item  shall  not 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

Permission  is  granted  for  mechanics  or  artisans  to  make  alterations  or 
repairs  and  to  build  additions,  this  policy  to  cover  in  same;  also  if  the 
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subject  of  insurance  is  located  in  an  incorporated  city  or  town,  vacancy  is 
permitted  without  notice 

Permission  to  operate  over  time  and  at  night. 


On  when  the  world  shall  cease  to  be 

And  we  exist  no  more 
The  dear  old  Angel  Gabriel, 

On  sea  and  on  the  shore, 
Shall  loudly  cause  that  horn  of  his 

To  echo  o'er  and  o'er, 
Then  as  each  blast  does  loudly  sound 

'Tis  conceded  by  the  fates 
The  ones  who'll  get  their  roasting  first 

Are  those  who  made  farm  rates. 


German  American  Insurance  Co. 

San  Francisco. 
Eeceived  harvest  number  of  Phoenix  this  morning  and  my  name  wTas 
spelled  "Shepeard."  Now  please  and  also  kindly,  and  for  God's  gentle 
sake,  if  you  persist  in  sending  that  stuff  to  me,  as  a  special  extra  favor, 
spell  my  name  correctly.  Do  this  and  I  will  grow  to  think  you  are  talking 
to  me.   .  As  it  was,  I  threw  it  in  the  waste  basket. 

Sincerely, 

H.  B.  Shepherd,  D.  D.  S. 


What  is  that  sizzling  sound  I  hear 

Like  frying  bacon  on  the  ear? 

Why  that's  the  home  of  greasy  Joe 
Who  never  works  and  has  no  dough. 

Armenian  born,  Armenian  bred, 
He  burns  his  house  to  keep  him  fed, 
And  while  the  place  is  still  aflame, 
He  calls  on  you  to  pay  the  claim. 
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The  check  received,  he  builds  again, 
A  cheaper  and  a  smaller  pen, 

And  then  in  filth  he  spends  his  days 

Until  he  needs  another  blaze. 

Good  Fresno  agent,  is  it  right 
To  always  keep  the  sky  alight 

For  *  'Joes"  who  say,  "Insure  me,  boss," 

And  stick  the  company  with  the  loss? 


He  was  a  very  bright  young  man,  wTas  Jones.  From  the  most  modest 
job  in  the  office,  he  had  become  counterman,  and  as  he  didn't  believe  in 
hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel,  he  contrived  now  and  then  to  attract 
attention  in  ways  not  thought  of  by  his  comrades. 

She  was  a  buxom  wench,  one  of  whose  legs  had,  unfortunately  for  her 
comfort,  been  amputated.  She  wore  one  valuable  wooden  leg  and  always 
carried  about  with  her  a  precious  duplicate,  for  emergency  purposes.  She 
thought  she  had  better  insure  that  duplicate;  so  one  fine  day  she  called 
in  at  the  office  and  ran  up  against  Jones,  to  whom  she  stated  her  desire  for 
a  fire  insurance  policy  to  protect  her  against  loss  or  damage  to  the  dupli- 
cate which  she  was  carrying  under  her  arm  to  show  good  faith. 

Jones  quoted  a  rate,  which  she  of  course  thought  was  too  high.  "Too 
high?"  said  Jones.  "You  are  correct,"  said  he,  "it  really  should  be 
lower,  mum."  "Indeed  !  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  "Sprinklered  risk, 
mum,"  said  he. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  policy  was  issued  or  not.  Jones  got  a  wig- 
ging officially  but  a  cigar  privately. 


Could  a  Special  visit  an  Agent 

Without  even  asking  for  biz? 
Could  he  when  the  thermometer  is  climbing  up  high 

Fail  to  offer  that  Agent  a  fizz? 

Could  he  sit  down  to  dinner  alone 

Without  inviting  to  dine 
The  agent,  his  wife,  his  child  and  her  chum, 

Or  even  their  woolly  canine? 
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Could  he  ever  go  to  the  theatre 

With  a  friend  who  had  naught  to  insure? 

Yes  he  could  if  he  would  but  he  wouldn't, 
If  he  did  he  would  never  endure. 


Letter  written  by  a  Home  Office  to  its  Pacific  Coast  Manager. 
Pacific  Coast  Manager, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

-  In  perusing  an  interesting  document  published  by  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  known  as  the  "  White  Bulletin"  we  note  that  our  Com- 
pany has  been  fined  two  hundred  dollars  for  allowing  a  Special  Agent  to 
bet  the  Local  Agent  ten  dollars  that  the  next  policy  written  by  the  Local 
would  not  be  placed  in  our  Company.  Inasmuch  as  the  premium  received 
was  only  two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  you 
have  this  practice  discontinued.  It  increases  our  expense  ratio  too  much. 
We  seem  to  have  made  regular  reservations  for  appearance  on  this 
sheet  and  it  is  our  hope  that  you  have  secured  advertising  rates  or,  better 
still,  been  allowed  cash  discounts  on  all  fines  imposed. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Home  Office. 


July  28th,  1914. 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  24th  with  enclosed  tag  received.  I  return  the  same  and 
will  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  of  all  the  d  —  d  stinking 
nuisances  in  the  insurance  business  is  the  outfit  run  by  you  and  McKenzie, 
but  you  especially  in  the  d  —  d  tagging  business.  I  have  made  no  mistake. 
This  policy  is  the  third  renewal  on  the  property  just  as  it  is.  It  is  as  it  has 
been  under  the  expired  policies.  You  assume  that  the  out-building  is  a 
barn  without  knowing  ad  —  d  thing  about  it,  when  in  fact  it  is  not,  and 
has  only  been  used  for  a  wood  house  and  part  for  chicken  roost. 

This  house  belongs  to  my  son-in-law,  who  is  now  living  in  Juneau, 
Alaska,  and  it  is  in  my  hands,  and  I  rent  it  to  a  widow  who  has  nothing 
but  a  few  chickens. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  I  have  been  here  fifty  years,  am  an 
old  fireman  and  a  builder  in  my  younger  days  and  I  am  a  better  judge  of 
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risks  in  this  place  than  all  the  d  —  d  "che-chako"  surveyors  you  can  send 
in,  and  in  the  future  I  do  not  think  I  will  pay  any  attention  to  you,  and  if 
you  do  not  like  this  you  can  refer  same  to  Mr.  Fishback,  and  the  entire 
outfit  of  you  can  go  to  Hell. 

Respectfully, 


State  of  Washington 
County  of  King 

Annie  Johnson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says: 
that  she  is  the  Annie  Johnson  who  has  made  application  to  the  Jackson 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  for  insurance  upon  her  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  said  insurance  makes  the  following  statements: 
that  the  wearing  apparel,  now  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  concrete 
building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  F  street  and  Washington  avenue,  in 
Blaine,  Whatcom  county,  Wash.,  is  worth  at  least  $850.00,  that  the  prin- 
cipal items  thereof  are  as  follows: 

1  hat,  $175.00;  1  hat,  $125,000;  1  hat,  $25.00;  1  dress,  $45.00;  1  dress, 
$75.00;  1  coat,  $45.00;  1  suit,  $35.00;  4  trunks;  1  skirt,  $25.00;  2  under- 
skirts, $25.00  each;  1  underskirt,  $8.00;  1  underskirt,  $15.00;  1  hand 
embroidered  waist,  $25.00;  4  fancy  waists,  $15.00,  $15.00  and  $12.00 
respectively;  stockings,  lingerie,  shoes,  etc. 

Annie  Johnson. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  11th  day  of  September.  1909. 
Joe  Doe, 

Notary  Public  residing  at  Blaine. 
1  set  furs,  $135.00;  1  directory  gown,  $45.00;  to  be  added  to  above  list. 


Into  the  Western  office  of  the  Royal  at  Chicago  there  drifted  one  day 
last  week  a  telegram  reading  as  follows : 

"TOTAL  LOSS  50,333  DAMM." 

The  message  came  from  Rolla,  Mo.,  and  at  first  it  was  thought  that 
the  agent  who  had  signed  his  name  to  the  telegram  had  adopted  revised 
spelling  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  exact  status  of  his  feelings  over 
the  wire  without  incurring  any  penalty  for  profanity.  However,  when  No. 
50,333  was  looked  up  it  was  seen  that  the  name  of  the  insured  was  Damm, 
but  the  profanity  went  just  the  same  on  account  of  the  first  two  words  of 
the  message. 
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ShouM  this  fail  to  Reach  you  in  time  will  say  one  cause  was  My  Wife 
Died  meantime  I  could  think  of  Little  else  until  we  Burried  her  yesterday 
27  Ult  and  now  am  Free  and  wish  I  had  a  better  field  to  operate  in  and 
Make  a  Better  showing  but  am  doing  the  best  I  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Yours  Truly 


Policy  No. 
a  totle  loss  as  far  as  I  can  find  out  the  lady  of  the  house  had  a  lady  frind 
staying  with  hir  the  night  of  the  fire  as  hir  man  is  a  longshorman  is  out  a 
grate  deal  some  time  all  night,  they  stayd  up  untill  12  at  night  wateing  for 
him  to  Return,  they  say  they  mad  a  little  coffee  and  went  to  bed.  the 
lady  that  was  stoping  at  the  house  woke  up  as  the  fire  was  neer  where  she 
was  sleeping  she  run  to  the  bed  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  she  could  not 
wake  hir.  she  pulled  hir  off  the  bed  and  puled  out  doors  in  the  fresh  air 
and  saved  hir  life  as  she  was  a  Bout  gon  under  the  influence  of  smoke. 

Signed  .... 


Firebaugh,  Calif.,  Oct.  3rd,  1914. 
Camden  Fire  Insurance  Association, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlemen : 

I  find  I  have  no  Policies  for  your  Co.,  or  at  least  failed  to  locate  them. 
Is  Mr.  Cleaves  your  special  Agent? 

Do  you  write  a  Fire  Pol.  with  a  "wind"  clause  in  it? 
I  have  an  enquiry  for  protection  on  a  feed  shed,  built  same  as  a  barn 
except  not  sided  up  near  ground.     It  is  used  for  hay  at  present.     What 

will  be  the  rate  on  it? 

Yours  Truly, 

J.  Smith. 


Frank  Johnson  Boried  250.00  On  his  proppety  to  take  his  wife  to 
Rochester  to  have  her  opperated  uppon  and  ask  for  a  vacancy  permit  for 
30  days  that  is  the  reason  the  London  and  Lancashire  fire  insurance  Co. 
turned  it  down  thay  say  thay  dont  care  farm  rosks  Johnsons  brother  is 
looking  after  his  property  while  he  is  A  way  Joining  Ranches  to  hisn. 
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August  19,  1914. 

Mr.  Manager, 
Der  sir: 

am  verry  You  turned  Frank  Johnson  Policy  doun  as  he  is  verry  good 
sitterson  and  he  had  to  borry  250.00  to  take  his  wife  to  rochester  to  have  an 
operation  performed  and  ask  for  A  vacancy  permit  so  he  could  go  with  her 
and  his  brotherin  law  is  looking  after  his  place  while  he  is  A  way  thay  join 
ranches,    am  sending  his  policy. 

Yours  truly, 
P.  S.  will  not  bother  you  eney  more  farm  property. 


Copied  from  proof  of  loss. 

That  the  amount  set  forth  opposite  all  the  articles  enumerated  above  is 
the  original  cost  price  as  well  as  the  actual  cash  value  at  time  of  fire,  and 
that  all  the  above  articles  were  purchased  at  various  times  within  a  few 
months  preceding  the  time  of  fire  and  were  being  used  to  furnish  affiant's 
home,  and  fit  said  home  up  in  a  nice  and  proper  style  as  your  affiant 
expected  to  be  married  about  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  made  such 
purchases  from  time  to  time  just  preceding  the  fire  whenever  a  particularly 
good  bargain  offered  itself. 

Among  the  articles  enumerated  were  one  Colt  automatic  revolver;  one 
barrel  wTine,  and  one  set  double  harness. 


ART   IN    CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Western  department  manager  of  one  of  the  old  Eastern  companies, 
through  a  long  period  of  service  had  made  a  distinguished  record  as  an 
underwriter. 

Somewhat  eccentric,  he  was  noted  for  his  ability  to  keep  the  name  of 
his  company  under  the  spot  light,  and  particularly  for  his  tact  in  corre- 
spondence with  his  local  agents,  making  each  feel  the  manager's  warm 
personal  interest  and  causing  many  a  "daily"  of  a  choice  new  risk  to  find 
its  way  to  the  examiner's  desk,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
another  company. 

The  ability  to  convey  personal  impress  through  the  medium  of  corre- 
spondence is  a  rare  art,  and  further  than  this  it  is  very  important  that  the 
writer  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  recipient,  be  able  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  formed,  or  the  effect  may  prove  disastrous. 
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Now,  this  manager  had  an  agent  at  a  town  which  we  will  call  Buckeye- 
ville,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  However,  through  correspondence,  the 
agent  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the  manager  regarded  him  as  just  a 
little  above  all  his  other  agents,  with  the  result  that  the  Company  became 
his  Leader,  and  the  others  in  his  agency  did  not  count.  The  Manager's 
letters,  full  of  cordial  compliments  and  ardent  appreciation,  continued  to 
come,  and  brought  a  steady  flow  of  new  risks,  and  the  agent,  feeling  it 
would  not  be  just  to  himself  to  conceal  such  tributes  to  his  ability,  acquired 
the  habit  of  calling  upon  his  friends  and  others,  and  proudly  reading  the 
epistles  aloud.     A  profound  impression  was  created. 

Finally,  a  letter,  all  superlatives,  came,  causing  the  agent  to  almost 
"bust  his  biler."  After  profuse  thanks  for  "new  business,"  etc.,  came 
this  paragraph : 

"Now,  my  dear  friend,  after  our  close  relations  which  have  extended 
over  a  considerable  period,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  point  of  underwriting 
skill,  ability  to  control  business,  and  particularly  your  magnificent  loyalty 
to  this  office,  you  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  our  other  agents. 

"Therefore,  I  wish  to  meet  you  face  to  face/to  look  in  your  eyes,  and 
take  you  by  the  hand,  knowing  that  1,  myself,  shall  thus  feel  the  uplifting 
influences  emanating  from  your  lofty  mind  and  noble  character. 

"So,  if  you  are  ever  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  city  be  sure  and 
visit  me  and  afford  me  the  opportunity  to  show  some  slight  appreciation 
of  you,  and  the  remarkable  volume  of  choice  business  you  have  written  for 
us.  This  is  a  standing  invitation,  and  you  must  know  that  a  warm  welcome 
awaits  you." 

The  populace,  made  familiar  with  the  contents  of  that  letter,  were  quite 
overcome  with  awe  at  the  high  honor  to  be  conferred  upon  their  hum- 
ble townsman,  evidently  soon  to  be  made  president  of  the  company. 

It  happened  that  an  Exposition  was  being  held  in  the  city,  and  the 
worthy  agent  conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  the  low  rates,  and 
taking  his  family  to  the  Exposition,  incidentally  gratifying  his  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  meet  the  Great  Man  face  to  face. 

One  day,  after  much  effort  in  "making  ready,"  the  agent  presented 
himself  at  the  office  in  the  city.  The  usher,  who  took  his  card  behind  the 
glass  door  told  him  he  better  sit  on  the  bench  and  wait,  as  the  Manager 
was  busy. 

After  cooling  his  heels  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  usher  jerked  his  head 
toward  the  glass  door,  which  was  the  agent's  cue  to  enter.  Inside,  a  man 
sat  at  a  big  desk,  busily  engaged  with  various  papers.     He  did  not  look  up, 
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and  the  agent  decided  he  was  simply  an  underling  in  the  outer  office,  when 
the  man  turned  in  his  chair,  fixed  a  cold  grey  eye  on  the  visitor,  and  said, 
"Well?"  making  it  sound  like  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  The  agent 
timidly  extended  his  card,  showing  that  he  represented  several  companies 
at  Buckeyeville.  The  man  in  the  chair  looked  at  the  card,  grunted  twice, 
and  said,  "You  are  our  agent  at  Buckeyeville,  eh?"  The  agent  was  just 
able  to  nod  his  head.  "Well,  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you  get  back, 
throw  away  all  your  cards,  get  some  printed  with  my  company's  name  in 
large  type,  and  send  me  the  bill!"  With  this  the  man  picked  up  his 
papers,  and  was  silent  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  agent  endeavored 
to  bore  through  the  floor  with  his  heels,  wondering  how  he  could  continue 
the  conversation. 

In  a  very  small  voice  he  asked,  "Are  you  the  Manager?" 

"Uh,  Uh." 

"Well,  you  see,  I've  had  a  good  many  nice  letters  from  you,  and  in  the 
last  one  you  said  you  were  awful  anxious  to  see  me,  and  take  me  by  the 
hand.  So,  bein'  low  rates  on  the  railroads,  thought  I'd  bring  the  family 
into  the  Exposition  and  git  acquainted  with  you." 

This  speech  met  with  a  perfunctory  nod  from  the  Manager  and  the 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  papers,  and  the  agent  was  trying 
to  muster  such  of  his  wits  as  remained,  when  the  Manager  seemed  to 
experience  a  brain  throb,  and  for  an  instant  his  countenance  took  on  an 
expression  almost  human,  as  he  touched  a  button  on  his  desk  and  said  to 
the  clerk,  who  responded,  "John,  show  this  man  around  the  office." 

On  the  return  of  the  agent  to  his  home  town,  he  destroyed  his  cards, 
and  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  his  resignation  to  the  Manager. 
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The  President — We  have  already  reached  a  point  where 
hilarity  may  be  temporarily  soothed  and  calmed,  and  give  way 
to  sufficient  silence  to  permit  of  my  reading  to  you  a  telegram 
just  received  from  our  loyal  friend,  John  Marshall,  Jr.,  of  Chicago. 
He  says:  " Please  present  tonight  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
and  their  guests.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  all.  Hope  that  you 
have  had  a  splendid  meeting,  and  that  good  fellowship  and  har- 
mony prevail.  The  East  sends  cordial  greetings  to  the  West." 
(Applause.) 

My  own  term  of  office,  gentlemen,  has  now  practically 
expired.  I  recall  that  at  last  year's  meeting,  when  I  made  my 
debut,  I  mentioned  that  I  did  not  anticipate  but  what  my  incum- 
bency of  the  presidency  would  be  marked  by  a  large  measure  of 
peaceful  supervision.  In  other  words,  I  did  not  expect  to  do  very 
much  work.  And  I  have  not.  Others,  however,  gentlemen,  have 
stepped  into  the  breach.  To  them  I  want  to  express  my  most 
cordial  and  unreserved  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
actually  relieved  me  from  nearly  all  Association  work  during  the 
twelve  months  now  expiring.  It  is  a  great  testimony  to  their 
loyalty.  Perhaps  this  is  the  time,  too,  when  I  should  rather 
congratulate  the  Association  that  my  period  of  presidency  is  to 
sink  into  the  background  and  be  replaced  by  that  domestic 
vice-presidency  which  has  been  my  lot  for  twenty-five  years. 
(Laughter.) 

My  friend  Blanchard  cautioned  me  earlier  in  the  evening, 
after  this  wise:  "This  crowd  will  need  waking  up.  Be  sure  you 
say  something  funny."  That  was  about  the  funniest  thing  he 
could  have  said,  because  you  all  know  it  is  not  in  me  to  be  funny. 
I  would  rather  be  serious;  and  seriously,  gentlemen,  I  have  now  a 
very  pleasant  duty  to  perform.  It  is  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  H. 
P.  Blanchard,  as  my  successor  in  office.  Mr.  Blanchard 's  record 
and  personality  is   very,  very  well  known  to  all  of  you.     He  has 
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risen  from  the  ranks  in  that  finest  of  training  schools,  the  Fire- 
man's Fund,  and  his  head  is  as  level  as  his  mind  is  broad.  We 
all  respect  him.  We  all  believe  in  him.  What  more  can  I  say? 
Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  with  great  confidence,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Blanchard,  your  next  President.  (Great  applause,  followed  by 
"For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,"  and  three  rousing  cheers.) 


Speech  by  H.  P.  Blanchard 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  this  morning  in  electing  me  President  of  your 
Association. 

I  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  office  was 
not  sought  or  gained  on  the  strength  of  promises  of  what  great 
things  I  would  do  for  you  if  elected. 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  I  believe  I  have  a  fair  conception 
of  the  responsibilities  which  the  office  of  President  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  inherits.  The  able 
manner,  gentlemen,  in  which  our  retiring  President,  Mr.  Med- 
craft,  has  handled  the  meeting  which  has  just  concluded,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  his  predecessors,  are  facts  of  history,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  proceedings,  and  speak  eloquently  for  them- 
selves. While  great  credit  is  due  them  for  their  individual 
efforts,  the  same  creditable  results  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  many  willing  workers  which  I  am 
pleased  to  say  this  organization  has,  and  to  this  end  I  wish  to 
enlist  their  services  in  behalf  of  my  administration. 

I  cannot  say  more  than  that  I  will  endeavor  to  expand  the 
usefulness  of  your  Association  during  the  year,  and  furnish  you 
with  papers  and  addresses  that  will  be  up  to  the  standard. 

Many  of   our    members,  especially    those   whose  duties  take 
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them  away  from  San  Francisco,  do  not  realize  that  there  is  much 
else  to  this  Association  than  the  two  days'  annual  meeting,  and 
the  banquet  which  follows.  But  there  is.  And  in  this  particular 
I  wish  to  mention  our  Juniors,  the  organization  of  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  We  are, 
in  a  measure,  responsible  for  their  existence,  and  must  give  the 
time  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  The  active  members  of  our 
Association  have  generously  contributed  papers  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  interest  has  been  decidedly  marked  by  large  attend- 
ance. Meetings  have  been  held  twice  every  month  during  the 
year,  under  the  directorship  of  our  past  President,  Mr.  Williams, 
to  whom,  gentlemen,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  (Applause.) 
His  work  has  been  constructive,  for  from  these  associate  members 
your  successors  will  be  chosen. 

The  ninth  anniversary  of  the  past  three  days,  which  we  have 
been  celebrating,  have  been  memorable  ones  indeed,  and  in  all 
probability  we  will  not  have  again,  during  the  lifetime  of  any  of 
us  present  here  tonight,  so  beautiful  a  setting  for  the  occasion  as 
our  wonderful  and  majestic  Exposition  affords.    (Applause.) 

The  substantial  part  played  by  fire  insurance  in  the  recon- 
struction of  San  Francisco  has  been  recounted  many  times,  and 
this  afternoon  special  recognition  was  given  it  by  the  directors  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who,  nine 
years  ago  on  the  evening  of  this  very  iay,  viewed  this  stricken 
city,  to  believe  that  a  finer  San  Francisco  would  rest  upon  these 
hills  (Applause)  as  a  monument  to  a  spirit  of  an  indomitable 
determination  that  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

The  President — You  selected  today,  gentlemen,  as  your  Vice- 
President,  one  of  the  very  able  members  of  this  Association,  Mr. 
Washington  Irving.  Owing  to  an  almost  serious  illness,  Mr. 
Irving  is  under  orders  from  his  physician   to  go  to   bed  and  stay 
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there  until  he  is  permitted  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  customary 
activities,  and  he  charges  me  to  express  to  you  his  regret  at  not 
being  here  to  greet  you  and  all.  So  I  ask  at  this  particular 
moment  your  sympathy  and  a  sympathetic  message  to  Mr. 
Irving,  and  I  suggest  that  you  rise  in  token  of  it.  Your  response 
will  be  my  authority  for  communicating  that  message  to  him. 

Our  Mayor,  Mr.  Rolph,  very  kindly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
be  present  with  us  tonight.  His  promised  presence  here  was  a 
privilege  to  which  I  looked  forward  very  sincerely.  But  it  so 
happens  that  he  also  is  stricken  with  illness.  In  his  place,  how- 
ever, he  has  very  kindly  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  send  to  us  as 
his  representative,  Supervisor  John  C.  Kortick,  whom  I  now  have 
the  great  pleasure  of  inviting  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  behalf 
and  that  of  the  Mayor.      (Applause.) 


Address  by  Supervisor  John  C.  Kortick 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific: 

Mayor  Rolph  bids  me  express  to  you  his  deep  regret  that  he 
could  not  be  with  you  at  the  festal  board  this  evening  and  at  the 
ceremonies  of  this  afternoon  at  the  Exposition  grounds. 

As  you  all  know,  he  has  been  strenuously  at  work  for  the 
past  several  weeks  in  an  endeavor  to  have  carried  the  bonding  of 
the  city  for  the  purchase  of  the  Spring  Valley  properties.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  him  many  nights  and  I  know  the 
hard  and  earnest  work  he  has  been  doing  for  the  good  of  the  city. 
(Applause.)  Only  yesterday  afternoon,  realizing  that  he  was 
worn  out,  I  tried  to  have  him  go  home  and  take  a  much  needed 
rest.  But  refusing  to  take  this  advice,  he  is  tonight  confined  to 
his  bed  with  illness. 
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I  am  personally  much  gratified  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  results  of  yesterday  as  " Water 
Day"  today  is  "Fire  Day"  in  the  sense  that  fire  protection  is 
the  uppermost  theme.  It  is  your  day.  The  members  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  have  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  city  of  ours  since  the  troublesome 
times  of  nine  years  ago.  Indeed,  I  can  better  appreciate,  after 
listening  to  what  has  been  said  here  this  evening  and  observing 
the  personel  of  this  body,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  and 
earnest  efforts  of  you  gentlemen  here  tonight,  San  Francisco  would 
not  be  what  it  is  today,  the  marvel  of  the  world,  whose  accom- 
plishments will  go  down  in  history  as  unparalleled. 

Out  of  desolation  and  a  time  of  hardship,  through  the  efforts 
of  her  strong  and  valient  citizens,  many  of  whom  I  see  before  me 
here,  our  city  has  been  enabled  to  come  to  her  own,  a  greater, 
grander,  more  magnificent  city  than  ever,  until  today  she  is, 
beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.) 

And,  lest  you  should  think  this  meeting  is  without  profit  to 
me,  I  want  to  say  that  the  reading  of  The  Knapsack  this  evening 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  some  possibilities  of  this  enterprise  that  I 
had  not  before  even  dreamed  of.  The  ease  with  which  you  cap- 
ture the  other  man's  business  by  the  innocent  device  of  the  sticky 
candy  in  the  stenographers'  hands,  has  caused  the  idea  to  be  care- 
fully tucked  away  in  the  corner  of  my  brain,  and  I  shall  bring  it 
forth  tomorrow  for  use,  not  in  any  political  business,  but  in  the 
manufacturing  business  in  which  I  am  engaged.  And  though  my 
own  salesmen  have  unfolded  many  tales  of  their  methods  of  pro- 
curing business,  they  shall  hear  now  of  one  so  far  above  their 
cleverness  that  I  doubt  not  that  a  steady  stream  of  dollars  will  be 
flowing  into  my  coffers  as  a  result. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  enlighten  you  in  return.     But 
I  fear  I  must  be  student  rather  than  teacher.     Called  upon  at  the 
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eleventh  hour,  I  know  you  will  pardon  brevity  at  this  time. 
I  convey  to  you  a  message  of  greeting  from  the  Mayor  of  our 
city,  and  his  congratulations  upon  your  achievements  and  a  suc- 
cessful day.  As  for  myself,  let  me  again  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  this  privilege.  (Applause  and  three  cheers  for  Super- 
visor Kortick  were  given.) 

The  President — I  have  given  my  promise,  gentlemen,  to  two 
of  our  visitors  seated  to  my  right,  that  they  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  speak  this  evening.  One  of  them,  Mr.  E.  B.  Boyd,  of 
New  York,  presented  to  us  yesterday  at  the  Association  meeting 
a  paper  on  a  subject  which  has  not  only  never  before  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  but 
has  never  been  presented  before  any  official  insurance  association 
in  the  United  States.  The  other  of  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to 
is  a  charter  member  of  this  Association,  Captain  Brush.  I  ask 
you  to  rise  to  your  feet  and  drink  with  me  a  toast  to  these  gentle- 
men, in  recognition  of  their  kindness  in  being  with  us,  both  this 
afternoon  and  this  evening,  even  though  coming  meant  personal 
inconvenience  to  each  of  them. 

(The  toast  was  drunk  standing. ) 

The  President — To  my  left,  gentlemen,  I  have  two  veterans, 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Weed,  also  a  visitor  from  New  York,  and  a 
Charter  Member,  Mr.  William  Sexton,  our  Grand  Old  Man. 
Mr.  Weed  has  found  it  prudent  to  go  home,  but  at  this  stage  of 
the  evening,  your  imaginations  will  readily  see  him  wThere  he  is 
not — third  to  my  left.  May  he  continue  hale  and  hearty  for  years 
to  come ! 

As  to  Mr.  Sexton,  what  can  I  say  that  has  not  been  said 
already  many  a  time? 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  him  surrounded  in  his  home  by 
the  love  of    his  children    and    grandchildren.     It  is  a  pleasant 
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privilege  to  me  to  offer  him  once  more  the  unabated  devotion  and 
affection  of  three  hundred  stalwart  men!     (Cheering.) 

I  said  this  afternoon  at  the  Fair  grounds  that,  by  reason  of 
the  broad  membership  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific,  I  was  able  to  present  to  Presi- 
dent Moore  of  the  Exposition,  as  one  single  unit  the  entire 
insurance  fraternity,  not  only  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  as  well 
of  the  United  States.  I  now  invite  to  speak  to  you  for  a  brief 
moment,  one  who  has  always  filled  us  with  delight  in  his 
addresses,  because  of  their  culture,  their  deep  thought,  and  their 
never  failing  value.  I  ask  Mr.  Herbert  Folger  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  customary  excellent  counsel.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  had  supposed 
that  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  President  of  this  Association  had  completely  freed  me  from 
any  calls  of  this  kind,  and  so  I  conclude  the  President  took  a 
wicked  delight  in  calling  upon  me  as  a  substitute  for  an  absent 
invited  guest,  to  show  you  what  a  man  does  w7hen  he  is  called 
upon  to  speak  without  preparation.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
at  these  banquets  to  have  gentlemen  assure  us,  with  all  sincerity, 
earnestness  and  gravity,  that  they  are  speaking  without  any 
knowledge  whatever  in  advance  that  they  would  be  expected  to 
talk.  But  when  you  have  to  do  the  real  thing,  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. I  have  sometimes,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  have  likewise, 
felt  disposed  to  emulate  the  example  of  that  worthy  clergyman 
who,  upon  occasion,  was  elected  to  be  the  presiding  officer  of  an 
assembly  of  some  four  hundred  of  his  fellows;  and  who,  upon  such 
sudden  call,  preached  the  most  eloquent  sermon  which  had  been 
heard  in  ten  years.  When  he  wTas  asked  how  he  did  it,  he  said 
that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  for  many  years  to  carry  that  sermon 
in  his  pocket  for  emergencies.     (Laughter.) 
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There  may  be  many  present  who  look  at  speakers  on  this 
platform  every  year  and  wonder  why  it  appears  to  be  so  easy  a 
matter  to  address  a  body  of  this  kind.  It  really  is.  But  it  wasn't 
the  first  time.  And  if  there  is  anything  that  the  younger  men  in 
the  business  need  to  learn,  and  my  associate  on  my  right  (Mr. 
William  Sexton)  and  I  have  been  talking  it  over,  it  is  that  there 
must  be  a  beginning.  A  man  who  has  never  written  a  paper  and 
who  has  never  stood  on  his  feet  to  speak  without  having  to  shrink 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice  (and  it  is  a  very  terrible  sound  the  first 
time),  has  missed  something  in  business.  I  know  of  no  greater 
pleasure,  and  I  say  it  with  much  more  earnestness  now  than  I 
could  have  said  it  twenty  years  ago — I  know  of  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  stand  at  ease,  to  look  in  the  faces  of  one's  fellows,  to  feel 
that  they  are  friends  and  that  one  is  at  home  with  them,  and  that 
he  is  privileged  to  speak  to  them. 

Mr.  Sexton  and  I  have  both  been  regretting  tonight — perhaps 
it  is  a  proper  time  to  say  it — that  the  program  for  several  years 
last  past  has  been  singularly  lacking  in  papers  by  field  men,  the 
special  agents,  young  men;  that  we  have  not  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency young  men,  men  of  the  second  and  third  rank.  There  is 
an  unwritten  rule  of  the  Association,  that  this  election  shall  fall 
only  to  those  who  have  written  two  or  more  papers,  or  who  have 
served  the  Association  with  singular  fidelity.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
on  your  shoulders  that  the  responsibility  rests.  If  our  visitors 
from  the  East  should  ask  us,  "Is  it  possible  that  you  have  no  men 
available  who  are  field  men,  who  have  written  more  than  two 
papers?"  We  should  be  ashamed  to  give  the  real  answer.  But 
I  take  it,  while  I  was  not  on  the  Nominating  Committee,  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Washington 
Irving.  There  is  no  easier  writer  or  speaker  than  he  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  But  he  is  a  manager  of  many  years  of  service,  to  whom  no 
honor  of  this  kind  needed  to  be  given. 

There  are  among  you  men  of  the  very  best  talent  in  the  insur- 
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ance  business  in  the  United  States.  I  say  this  without  reserve, 
because,  having  been  born  on  this  Coast,  brought  up  on  this  Coast, 
and  closely  associated  with  men  in  the  insurance  business  on  this 
Coast,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  nowhere  in  these  United  States 
is  there  more  talent,  ability,  sagacity  and  earnestness  than  here. 
It  is  in  the  climate — it  is  in  the  air  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
should  be  in  the  front  rank.  And  I  hope  that,  during  Mr. 
Blanchard's  year,  his  friends,  and  especially  the  men  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  will  come  forward  and  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Association.  Every  man  who  reads  his  first  paper  or  makes 
his  first  remarks  upon  the  floor  of  this  Association,  thinks  he  does 
it  very  lamely.  Perhaps  he  does.  But  he  is  speaking  to  his 
friends.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  only  ten  men  may  be 
elected  presidents  in  ten  years  and  that  only  part  of  them  may 
be  field  men,  but  appointments  to  high  places  in  the  business  are 
apt  to  be  made  from  this  list,  and  for  a  young  man  to  desire  a 
place  in  it,  is  a  laudable  ambition.  Moreover,  one  who  fills  a 
high  place  is  not  responsible  for  his  private  business,  but  for  the 
interests  of  a  great  corporation,  and  he  must  be  able  to  stand  on 
his  feet  to  speak  for  it  and  to  speak  with  ease. 

Beyond  that,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  to  rise  to  speak  without 
preparation,  consult  some  of  your  associates  as  to  their  specialties. 
One  should,  of  course,  be  able  to  tell  a  good  story.  Unhappily, 
that  is  not  one  of  my  traits.  The  air  of  Alameda  is  conductive  to 
good  stories,  and  one  might  consult  the  gentleman  from  that  city 
with  profit.  And  one  should  refer  to  the  ladies — no  more  interest- 
ing subject  could  be  found.  For  that,  I  think  you  should  go  to 
Seattle — I  cannot,  because  of  the  modesty  of  the  gentleman,  men- 
tion his  name.  And  if  you  want  poetry,  whom  have  you  better 
than  the  President  of  the  Association?  And  so  on  down  the  line. 
Finally,  if  you  want  business  simplicity,  directness,  sound  sense, 
there  is  no  better  guide,  there  has  been  no  better  guide  in  thirty 
years,  and  there  will  be  no  better  guide,  than  Uncle  Billy  himself. 
(Applause.) 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  I  said  this  afternoon  out  at  the 
Fair  grounds  something  which  was  intended  to  be  in  some  meas- 
ure descriptive  of  the  particular  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters'  of  the  Pacific.  I  could  have  added  that  there  is  no 
secrecy  about  its  operations.  Everything  that  it  does,  every  rule 
and  every  rate  that  it  promulgates,  is  open  to  the  inspection  of 
everybody.  To  one  of  those  present  with  us  tonight,  a  friend  of 
all  of  us,  the  subject  of  publicity  is  almost  a  hobby,  and  indeed  it 
is  a  curious  thing  that  even  now  its  immense  importance  is  not 
fully  realized  and  not  insisted  on  loudly  enough.  I  ask  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown  to  favor  us  with  the  thoughts  which  I  know  have 
been  active  in  his  mind  on  this  subject,  and  in  accepting  my 
invitation,  I  feel  that  he  is  showing  no  small  measure  of  unself- 
ishness, for  I  also  know  that  he  is  not  feeling  very  well  tonight. 
Mr.  Arthur  Brown.      (Loud  cheers.) 


Address  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brown 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

When  I  look  around  this  room  and  see  the  number  of  past, 
present  and  future  orators,  men  whose  forensic  ability  is  well 
known,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  President  Medcraft  the  same  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  a  stranger  in  this  city  who  had  lost  his  wTay 
and,  seeing  a  well  dressed,  well-appearing  man  on  the  corner, 
said  to  him,  "Will  you  kindly  show  me  the  nearest  way  to  the 
Exposition!"  Receiving  no  reply  and  thinking  the  gentleman 
was  deaf,  he  said  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice,  "Will  you  please  tell 
me  the  nearest  way  to  the  Exposition."  He  received  such  a  look 
of  hatred  that  he  started  back  and  said,  "I  hope  I  haven't  offended 
you."  The  reply  came,  "Oh,  n-n-n-no,  but  w-w-w-why  in  h-h- 
h-hell  did  you  p-p-p-p-pick  me  out  of  f-f-f-five  hundred  thousand 
p-p-p-population  to  a-a-a-ask  the  question?"     (Laughter)     And  I 
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will  also  say  that  I  appreciate  President  Medcraft's  asking  me  to 
speak  on  publicity,  because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  telling 
you  that  he  has  been  trying  to  hide  his  own  light  under  a  bushel. 
He  wrote  that  song,  and,  when  he  handed  it  to  me,  I  in  view  of 
the  present  European  crisis,  simply  Americanized  the  language  a 
little.     (Applause.) 

Ever  since  I  was  an  office  boy  in  the  insurance  business,  and 
that,  unfortunately,  is  getting  to  be  a  good  many  years  now,  I 
have  witnessed  the  journeyings  of  the  managers  of  our  insurance 
companies  every  two  years,  at  their  own  inconvenience,  and  at  a 
great  deal  of  expense  incidentally,  to  the  capitals  of  the  various 
states  on  this  Coast,  for  the  purpose,  ostensibly,  of  explaining  to 
the  State  Legislatures  why  the  insurance  business  was  being  prop- 
erly conducted,  and  how  it  was  being  properly  conducted.  And 
every  time  it  has  occurred  to  me  how  perfectly  unnecessary  that 
was. 

We  have  nothing  to  conceal  in  our  business,  and  yet  we  have 
all  the  time  been  concealing  it.  We  know  that  our  schedules  are 
justly  based,  as  nearly  as  possible — as  nearly  as  the  carelessness 
of  the  American  people,  the  criminal  lack  of  observance  of  laws 
and  occasional  earthquake — will  permit.  These  schedules  were 
made  as' the  result  of  years  of  labor  and  of  observations.  They 
are  down  to  the  finest  point  possible.  They  are  as  nearly  correct, 
as  nearly  mathematically  correct,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them. 
When  we  sent  our  congratulations  to  Mayor  Rolph  for  keeping  in 
office  the  present  chief  of  the  fire  department,  we  did  not  do  it 
because  his  name  was  Murphy,  but  because  we  realized  that  a 
man  of  his  peculiar  ability  as  a  fire  fighter  and  disciplinarian,  and 
of  his  ability  to  keep  the  department  up  to  the  highest  notch,  was 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  rate  schedule,  just  as  much  a  part  of 
our  groups  of  ratings,  as  is  the  high  pressure  system  in  San 
Francisco.     And  we  have  followed  that  line  as  closely  as  possible 
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all  along,  but  entirely  within  ourselves.  We  have  never  taken 
the  public  into  our  confidence. 

You  have  heard  it  said  many  times,  undoubtedly  all  of  you, 
within  the  last  year,  or  even  within  the  last  three  years,  that  the 
insurance  companies  have  recouped  themselves  for  their  losses  in 
San  Francisco  nine  years  ago.  You  gentlemen  all  know  that  the 
insurance  companies  have  not  even  made  interest  on  the  amounts 
that  they  paid  out  at  that  time.  Take  a  company  as  ably  and  as 
well  managed  as  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  which  paid  six 
million  dollars  in  losses  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  and 
which,  through  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Watt,  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  if  not  the  leading  company  in  California, 
doing  a  business  last  year  of  $750,000  in  this  State — take  that 
company  as  an  instance.  Six  percent  on  $6, 000, 000  is  $360,000. 
The  Royal  Insurance  Company,  with  all  its  management,  has  not 
made  one-half  of  six  percent  in  any  year  in  California  since  the* 
conflagration.  We  know  that.  The  public  does  not,  and  we  are 
ourselves  to  blame  for  not  letting  the  public  know  just  what  these 
facts  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  in  the  State  of  Washington 
this  year  an  example  of  what  publicity  would  do.  As  you  all 
know,  four  years  ago  there  was  passed  in  that  State  a  law  which 
the  attorneys  were  slow  to  grasp  the  comprehensiveness  of,  but 
when  they  did  grasp  it;  they  immediately  used  it  to  our  great 
detriment.  That  law  took  away  from  us  every  policy  condition, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  recover  our  lost  ground.  We  therefore 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature  which  would  amend  the  law 
and  give  the  companies  some  chance.  We  asked  the  legislature 
to  pass  it.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  State  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  the  insurance  companies  could  ask  for  legislation  and  get  it 
through.  We  have  trouble  enough  defending  against  obnoxious 
legislation  which  comes  up  every  two  years.  And  yet  we  passed 
that  bill  this  year  in  Washington,  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurance 
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companies.  And  why?  Because  we  have  in  Washington  two 
men  in  Lee  Mackenzie  and  Judge  Granger,  who  are,  to  use  the 
expression,  on  the  job  all  the  time,  not  doing  politics,  but  simply 
educating  the  public.  And  the  situation  there  today  is  that  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  State  of  Washington  will  not  publish 
any  statements  derogatory  to  the  insurance  interests  until  they 
first  consult  one  of  those  gentlemen  and  get  his  views  of  the 
question,  and  therefore  statements  when  published,  are  fair  to 
both  sides. 

It  is  a  question  of  publicity  always,  gentlemen.  You  have 
realized  and  must  realize  the  trend  of  thought  on  this  Coast, 
especially  in  California,  in  the  direction  of  public  ownership 
and  state  dominion.  It  is  growing  all  the  time.  You  can  see 
it  in  the  growth  of  this  power  of  the  Railroad  Commission  and 
other  commissions  of  that  character.  We  so  far  have  not  had 
anything  of  that  kind.  But  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that,  just  as 
surely  as  you  are  sitting  here,  unless  we  open  the  door  and  show 
the  public,  by  the  same  means  that  are  now  being  used  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  what  the  insurance  business  means,  how 
fair  we  are  trying  to  be  at  all  times,  that  two  years  from  now  and 
from  then  on  we  are  going  to  have  more  drastic  legislation  than 
we  have  ever  had  before. 

This  Association,  with  its  representation  from  every  company 
doing  business  on  the  Coast,  has  the  biggest  power  of  any  Associa- 
tion here.  We  should  be  the  first  to  ask  the  insurance  bodies  to 
insist  on  publicity.  In  the  same  State  of  Washington,  the  timber 
man,  the  lumber  man  have  practically  been  legislated  out  of 
existence.  As  a  prominent  timber  man  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  "If  we  don't  sell  our  lumber,  the  taxes  eat  us  alive,  and 
if  we  do  cut  it  and  sell  it,  we  lose  money  on  the  present  market 
price."  And  so  they  have  started  a  publicity  campaign.  They 
have  agreed  to  spend  as  high  as  $1000  a  month,  under  an  able 
secretary,  to  tell  the  public   what  the  lumber  business  is  today. 
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And  we  should  be  in  the  same  position.  We  have  the  matter  in 
hand  at  the  present  time.  Don't  let  us  be  like  the  owner  of  the 
Ford  machine  whom  a  neighbor  saw  looking  at  his  car  up  a  tree, 
and  when  he  asked  him  what  the  matter  was,  received  this  reply, 
"Well,  I  was  just  cranking  the  darn  thing,  and  it  slipped  out  of 
my  hands."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  President — I  don't  think,  gentlemen,  we  could  have  had 
a  more  significant  little  address  tonight  than  we  have  had  from 
Mr.  Brown,  and  it  has  been  well  worth  calling  upon  him  even 
against  his  own  wTill,  to  urge  us  all  towards  a  definite  policy  of 
publicity. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening,  gentlemen,  Mr.  C.  I.  Hitch- 
cock, of  Louisville,  an  honorary  member  of  our  Association,  and 
well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  insurance  editors  in  the  country. 
On  a  promise  that  we  will  not  expect  from  him  an  elaborate 
address,  he  has  readily  accepted  my  suggestion  that  he  cheer  us 
on  our  way  with  a  few  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement, 
drawn  from  a  wider  experience  than  many  of  us  can  hope  to 
attain.     Mr.  Hitchcock.     (Applause.) 


Address  of  Mr.  C.  I.  Hitchcock 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
renewing  my  acquaintance  with  you  and  of  paying  my  respects  to 
the  members  of  this  Association. 

Your  chairman  a  few  minutes  ago  asked  me  to  make  an 
address  not  exceeding  three  minutes  in  length.  Now,  down 
where  I  come  from,  in  that  country  where  the  crop  of  orators 
is  greater  than  the  wheat  crop,  and  where  we  maintain  the  aver- 
age by  crossing  candidates  for  Congress  with  the  daughters  of 
Methodist  ministers,  anyone  who  would  even  attempt  to  discuss 
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any  subject  in  three  minutes  would  be  considered  one  to  whom 
God  had  denied  the  gift  of  expression.      (Laughter.) 

Your  toastmaster  suggested  to  me  a  subject  with  which  he 
thought  I  might  be  most  familiar — Water.  Just  why  he  sug- 
gested it,  I  don't  know.  If  I  say  nothing  upon  that  subject,  you 
will  understand  when  I  tell  you  that  down  where  I  come  from  we 
know  nothing  about  it.     (Laughter.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  insurance  has  the  greatest  opportunity  it 
ever  had  in  the  world  right  now,  to.  exploit  itself  before  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  has  demonstrated  itself  in  this  State.  It  is 
not  only  a  great  commercial  business,  but  it  has  a  social  service 
side  that  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  business  that  I  ever 
read  or  heard  about.  It  is  the  only  business  I  ever  knew  that 
set  aside  a  part  of  its  earned  profit  every  year  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  insurance  cost.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  greatest 
basis  for  educational  work  that  there  could  be  in  any  business.  I 
repeat  that  I  don't  know  of  any  other  business  that  does  it.  So  I 
would  give  you  the  thought  that  that  is  the  opportunity  that 
insurance  has  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  name  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Hathaway  has 
become  very  familiar  to  us  all  within  the  last  few  months.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  to  address  us  briefly,  as  the  last  speaker 
of  the  evening.     Mr.  Hathaway.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  Hathaway — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  It  needs  no  explana- 
tion on  my  part  to  you,  gentlemen,  especially  those  who  may  have 
been  at  the  exercises  this  afternoon  at  the  Exposition  grounds,  to 
indicate  to  you  that  speaking  is  not  my  long  suit.  However,  the 
subject  of  "Nine  Years  After, n  is  uppermost  in  our  minds,  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  and  there  is  one 
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thought  that  has  claimed  so  much  of  my  attention  in  these  latter 
years,  that  I  feel  I  can  say  a  few  words  to  you  concerning  insur- 
ance and  this  Exposition  period  that  will  perhaps  interest  you  all. 

Over  four  years  ago,  I  started  to  try  to  bring  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  Exposition  something  of  the  insurance  world  as  we 
have  it  in  this  nation,  with  the  purpose  that  we  should  meet 
together  under  such  circumstances  as  to  permit  the  various 
branches  of  the  business  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each' 
other,  to  the  end  that  perhaps  we  might  find  some  common 
ground  wherein  we  would  be  able  jointly  to  give  the  public  a 
better  understanding  of  the  service  that  insurance  is  rendering  to 
society — not  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  insurance,  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents.  Indeed  I  think  that  it  is  one  of 
the  mistakes  that  we  in  the  business  have  made  in  the  past,  that 
we  have  talked  too  much  about  the  assets  of  the  companies,  the 
premium  incomes  of  the  companies,  and  the  amount  of  our  loss 
payments,  whether  in  the  branch  of  the  business  that  I  am 
connected  with  or  any  other,  and  have  held  the  dollar  up  too 
conspicuously  to  the  public  view,  with  the  result  that  it  has 
excited  the  cupidity  of  a  well-meaning  but  uninformed  public  as 
to  just  the  purpose  that  that  dollar  was  put  to,  and  as  to  just  the 
necessity  of  collecting  the  particular  number  of  dollars  that  we  did 
collect,  instead  of  exploiting  a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
real  service  that  insurance  is  performing  for  society. 

Take  your  own  branch  of  the  business,  gentlemen,  and  leave 
out  of  view  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  claims.  Consider  the 
great  service  that  you  have  performed  to  this  city,  saving  its  very 
existence,  bringing  it  to  the  place  that  it  occupies  today.  Con- 
sider the  service  that  it  has  performed  in  one  direction  only,  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  namely,  that  of  architecture.  It  is  to  insur- 
ance, and  perhaps  almost  to  insurance  alone,  that  the  world  owes 
today  such  structures  as  we  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
being   in    here    this  evening.     They  have    been    brought    about, 
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partly,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  the  desire  to  have  a  better  class 
of  risks,  and  brought  about,  if  you  will,  entirely  from  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Nevertheless  they  have  developed  also  in  the  pur- 
suit of  lessening  the  fire  risk  of  producing  better  architecture, 
more  perfect  habitations  for  humanity,  better  fire  escapes,  better 
accommodations  of  every  kind  in  which  men  may  live. 

And  so  you  go  down  the  line  in  all  branches  of  insurance. 
Out  of  the  branches  of  casualty  and  accident  insurance  have  grown 
the  * 'safety  first"  movement.  Out  of  the  branch  in  which  I  am 
engaged  has  grown  the  lengthening  of  human  life.  The  business, 
gentlemen,  is  contributing  from  all  of  its  branches  benefits  to  the 
human  race,  far  in  excess  of  the  claims  that  we  are  paying  today. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  I  believe  that,  through  this  Exposition, 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  insurance  to  go  before  the  world  and 
exploit  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  arts  and  industries  have 
done  and  will  do,  the  public  understanding  of  the  benefits  that 
insurance  is  conferring  upon  the  human  race.  The  insurance 
men  in  this  city  have  shown  during  the  last  week  a  live  under- 
standing of  this  opportunity,  and  I  believe  that  there  should  grow 
out  of  this  an  opportunity  for  insurance  in  the  future  to  occupy 
its  proper  place  among  great  public  undertakings. 

I  do  not  believe  any  other  great  exposition  will  ever  be  held 
in  the  world's  history  but  that  insurance  will  take  a  foremost  part 
in  it. 

As  indicating  the  success  of  these  events  to  be  held  during 
this  week,  including  the  one  to  come  to-morrow  of  an  allied 
interest  in  connection  with  insurance,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Exposition  officials  that  the  attendance  at  the  Exposition,  purely 
through  these  insurance  undertakings,  has  increased  for  the 
period  of  six  days  by  close  to  100,000,  if  tomorrow  averages 
what  the  other  days  have  been.  On  Saturday  we  started  with  a 
parade  of  16,000  uniformed  men,  the  United  States  army  and 
navy,  cadets   from    the    University,  the   whole    forming  a  great 
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military  pageant,  followed  by  325  automobiles  loaded  with  insur- 
ance men.  On  Sunday,  the  leading  bishops  and  divines  in  all 
branches  of  religious  service  gathered  in  those  grounds  and  deliv- 
ered sermons  very  largely  based  upon  the  principles  of  insurance. 
On  Monday  night  the  largest  attendance  since  the  opening  night 
gathered  there  to  see  our  fire  boat  display  in  the  bay.  Then  there 
is  your  notable  contribution  today.  And  I  say  that  the  attend- 
ance during  all  of  this  time  has  evidenced  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion and  the  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  men  here, 
which  to  my  mind,  makes  it  not  only  a  mile  post  but  an  epoch  in 
insurance  affairs.  It  has  conveyed  an  understanding  to  the  pub- 
lic never  before  presented. 

And  yet  this  is  only  the  beginning,  gentlemen,  of  these 
events.  '  We  have  scheduled  126  large  and  small  meetings  to  be 
held  between  now  and  October,  which  will  be  concluded  by  a 
great  insurance  congress,  in  which  we  expect  to  seat  5,000  insur- 
ance men  from  the  various  branches  operated  within  this  nation, 
and  at  that  time  I  believe  it  will  reach  a  climax  of  the  public 
understanding  of  our  business,  and  that  we  shall  here  be  laying 
the  ground  work  for  a  national  campaign  of  a  similar  character. 
And  to  that  congress,  gentlemen,  I  wish  every  member  who  is 
here  would  look  forward.  Every  one  here  tonight  will  receive  an 
invitation  to  attend  that  congress.  And  I  hope  there  will  be 
maintained  by  every  insurance  man  (not  only  those  present  here 
tonight,  but  also  those  who  are  absent  and  whom  you  may  reach 
through  your  influence) ,  the  influence  of  this  campaign  of  pub- 
licity, because  it  is  publicity  that  we  want  in  our  business.  We 
want  the  search  light  of  public  understanding  turned  upon  our 
business.  If  it  is  not  turned  upon  it,  gentlemen,  it  is  our  fault 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  public.  And  when  you  look  upon  this 
body  of  men  here  tonight,  when  you  contemplate  the  meetings  of 
bodies  within  the  last  few  days,  I  say  to  you  that,  if  there  are  any 
penalties  placed  upon  our  business,  it  is  because  we  do  not  intelli- 
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gently  get  together  and  make  the  public  understand.  We  are 
strong  enough,  both  in  numbers  and  influence,  if  we  will  but  act. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  this  city  are  in  the  insurance 
business.  Some  of  them  are  in  this  room,  men  who  are  a  tower 
of  strength  in  any  public  undertaking,  and  there  is  not  a  big  civic 
or  public  undertaking  wherein  it  is  necessary  to  call  strong  men, 
but  what  men  who  are  seated  in  this  room  are  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  it.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  not  occupied  that  position 
in  regard  to  our  own  business.  If  we  will  do  it,  these  seeming 
difficulties  which  we  encounter  every  few  years  will  disappear, 
simply  through  a  good  understanding  on  behalf  of  what  I  firmly 
believe  is  a  well-meaning  but  uninformed  public.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hathaway 
for  telling  us  at  least  one  thing  more  than  we  knew  before — and 
perhaps  two  or  three. 

The  hour  is  late  and  I  propose  to  close,  but  before  doing  so, 
I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  the  very  heartiest  and  strongest  vote 
of  thanks  that  you  can  give  to  Messrs.  Wayman  and  Tiedemann, 
for  the  delightful  entertainment  they  have  provided  for  us  this 
evening,  and  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  making  all  of 
these  preparations  for  our  happiness. 

(Three  cheers  were  given  for  Messrs.  Wayman  and  Tiede- 
mann.) 

We  have  heard  lots  about  insurance  today,  and  indeed  we 
are  all  full  of  it  at  all  times.  No  one  has,  however,  pointed  out 
its  peculiarly  peace-making  qualities.  We  all  know  how  much 
peace  of  mind  it  brings  to  the  policyholder.  But  there  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  ocean,  a  world  trouble.  Can  we  ever  hope 
to  do  our  little  share  in  bringing  it  to  an  end?  I  think  so. 
Therefore  I  propose  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  name  of  the  Fire 
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Underwriting  profession  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
United  States,  that  you  authorize  your  new  president  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
indicate  to  him  that,  as  the  time  must  come  when  peace  will  be 
under  consideration  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  desire 
that  he  bear  in  mind,  that  if  any  propositions  at  any  time  reach 
him  looking  towards  his  intervention  between  the  warring  nations 
of  Europe,  we  want  San  Francisco  put  into  the  history  of  the 
world,  and,  if  possible,  the  beautiful  Exposition  buildings  used 
for  that  glorious  purpose,  so  that  this  city  may  be  connected  for- 
ever with  the  repairing  of  the  greatest  disaster  that  has  occurred 
in  centuries,  through  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  San  Francisco. 
(Great  applause.) 

I  close  with  a  thought  which  I  want  you  to  take  with  you 
when  we  separate  in  a  few  minutes;  and  I  venture  therefore  to 
read  to  you  a  few  lines  of  poetry — after  which  I  will  bid  you  all 
goodnight. 

THE  MAN  WHO  HAS  DEEP  FAITH  IN   MEN 

I  like  the  man  who  has  deep  faith  in  men, 
Who  has  abiding  trust  in  each  and  all, 
Who  doubts  not  one,  nor  hesitates  to  call 
The  least  or  lowliest  his  brother.     Ten, 
Yea,  and  a  hundred  times  he  pardons,  when, 
Forgetful  of  their  highei  selves,  they  fall; 
Who  leads  them,  as  did  David  hapless  Saul, 
Back  to  the  thought  of  healing  Good  again. 
But,  more  than  this,  I  like  the  man  who  goes 
Not  songless  to  the  common  tasks  of  life, 
But  twines  a  flower  round  his  tools  of  trade; 
Who  boasts  not  what  he  does  nor  what  he  knows; 
Who  brings  no  sword  but  Love  to  conquer  strife, 
And,  king  of  self,  of  nothing  is  afraid. 

—Frederick  Oakes  Sylvester. 
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1  lie  ding 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

White  Seal 


Claret 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Red  Seal 


Champagne 
"Golden  State" 


Instrumental  Music 

Vocal 

Soloist      - 


Toke  Points 


Chicken  Gumbo 

Olives  Almonds 

Filet  of  Bass  Joinville 


Ham  Glacer,  Sec  Champagne 
Timbale  of  Spinach 

Sorbet  au  Kirsch 


Roast  Imperial  Squab 

Potato  Parisienne 

Salad  de  Saison 

Fancy  Ice  Cream 
Cakes 

Coffee 


OCTETTE 


KNAPSACK 
OCTETTE 


Eppstein's  Orchestra 

University  of  California  Octette 

-     Harold  Parrish  Williams 
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SONG    AND   CHORUS 
Words  by 
A.  M.  Brown  and  Music  by 

R.  C.  Mcdcraft  R.  C.  Medcraft 

'TIS  SOMETIMES  SO 

He  was  a  local  agent 

Of  a  grand  old  Companee, 

And  of  at  least  three  others 

Whose  signs  you  could  not  see. 

His  record  was  so  beaucheous, 

So  very,  very  Clear, 

That  every  time  the  Special  came 

He  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"I'm  proud  of  you,  young  gentleman! 

"I'll  pass  the  word,  young  gentleman! 

"And  when  I  lose  my  crop  of  hair, 

"And  occupy  the  Chair, 

"  'Tis  you  shall  have  my  little  place 

"And  keep  alive,  my  pet, 

"My  altogether  strenuous  pace, 

"And  win  an  Epaulette. 

Zinzin,  Zinzin,  Zinzinzin, 

That  agent  smole  a  smile. 
Chinchin,  Chinchin,  Chinchinchin, 

And  grinned  a  little  while, 
Chowchow,  Chowchow,  Chowchowchow, 
Bow-wow,  Bow-wow.  Bowwow. 

For  then  he  knew  he  soon  might  be 

A  real  F.  U.  A.  P. 

Verse  2 

He  was  a  Speckled  Agent. 

Of  a  grand  old  Companee, 

And  pungled  up  his  "fiver" 

To  the  old  F.  U.  A.  P. 

He  worked  to  hold  his  joblet, 

And  hoofed  it  up  and  down 

The  hills  and  dales,  though  sometimes  drove 

His  auto  into  town. 

He. learned  the  Pacific  Manual, 

He_taught  the  Gibbons  Manual, 

He  studied  Books  1-2-3-4, 

Drew  diagrams  galore. 

He  sometimes  made  a  mess  of  it, 

But  did  not  care  a  rap, 

So  soon  became  a  real  tomtit, 

A  devil  of  a  chap ! 
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Zinzin,  Zinzin,  Zinzinzin, 

The  Boss  smiled  in  his  den, 
Chinchin,  Chinchin,  Chinchinchin, 

And  chuckled  now  and  then, 
Chowchow,  Chowchow,  Chowchowchow, 
Bow-wow,  Bow-wow,  Bow-wow. 

The.  ginger  came  from  Lectures  Free, 

By  our  F.  U.  A.  P, 

Verse  3 

He  kept  the  ten  Commandments, 
(Mind  you,  not  six  nor  seven), 
He  kissed  the  agent's  children. 
Drew  pictures  with  his  pen. 
He  showered  pretty  blotters, 
Played  poker  on  command. 
But  sometimes  showed  amid  the  game, 
His  Coinsurance  hand. 

And  so  his  fame  grew  fatter,  fatter. 

Never  a  break,  and  naught  the  matter, 

Toiling  and  moiling,  and  holding  his  own, 

Until  the  day  was  won. 

Methought,  I'd  like  to  know  who  taught 

This  loyal,  clever  friend, 

To  win  the  spurs  for  which  he  fought 

With  honor  to  the  end ! 

Zinzin,  Zinzin,  Zinzinzin, 

No  trick  at  all,  laughed  he. 
Chinchin,  Chinchin,  Chinchinchin, 

The  ball  came  straight  to  me. 
Chowchow,  Chowchow,  Chowchowchow, 
Bow-wow,  Bow-wow,  Bow-wow. 

And  all  I  used  was  the  Golden  Rule 

Of  our  F.  U.  A.  P. 
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I  LOVE  YOU,  CALIFORNIA 

I  love  you,  California, 

You're  the  greatest  state  of  all — 
I  love  you  in  the  winter,  summer, 

Spring  and  in  the  fall. 
I  love  your  fertile  valleys; 

Your  dear  mountains  I  adore. 
I  love  your  grand  old  ocean, 

And  I  love  her  rugged  shore. 


Chorus 

Where  the  snow  crowned  Golden  Sierras 

Keep  their  watch  o'er  the  valleys  bloom, 
It  is  there  I  would  be, 
In  our  land  by  the  sea, 

Every  breeze  bearing  rich  perfume. 
It  is  here  Nature  gives  of  her  rarest, 

It  is  Home,  sweet  Home,  to  me, 
And  I  know  when  I  die, 
I  shall  breathe  my  last  sigh, 

For  my  sunny  California. 

I  love  your  redwood  forests, 

Love  your  fields  of  yellow  grain. 
I  love  your  summer  breezes, . 

And  I  love  your  winter  rain. 
I  love  you,  land  of  flowers, 

Land  of  honey,  fruit  and  wine. 
I  love  you,  California, 

You  have  won  this  heart  of  mine. 

Chorus 

Where  the  snow  crowned  Golden  Sierras 

Keep  their  watch  o'er  the  valleys  bloom, 
It  is  there  I  would  be. 
In  our  land  by  the  sea. 

Every  breeze  bearing  rich  perfume. 
It  is  here  natuere  gives  of  her  rarest, 

It  is  Home,  sweet  Home,  to  me, 
And  I  know  when  I  die, 
I  shall  breathe  my  last  sigh. 

For  my  sunny  California. 
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LECTURES 


The  following  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  Associate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  during 
the  years  1914  and  1915,  and  are  published  by  this  Association 
simultaneously  with  the  Annual  Proceedings  for  the  year  1915, 
under  the  title  ' 'Associate  Lecture  Course,  1915,  Volume  1." 

Agency  Methods     Geo.  0.  Smith 

Annual  Statement — Reinsurance  Reserve Geo.  O.  Hoadley 

California  Ins.  Code T.  C.  Coogan 

California  Standard  Form  of  Policy H.  W.  Thornton 

Classification  and  Lines W.  H.  Gibbons 

Classification — National  Board T.  H.  Williams 

Contribution  and  Apportionment A.  W.  Thornton 

Correspondence       R.  W.  Osborn 

Duties  of  a  Special  Agent     .    .    .* Geo.  C.  Codding 

Endorsements F.  B.  Kellam 

Ethics  of  the  Business Wm.  Sexton 

General  Accounting S.  H.  Perkins 

Inspections — Special  Hazards Geo.  N.  Robertson 

Mortgage  Clause T.  H.  Williams 

Obligation  of  Membership  in  the  Board Rolla  V.  Watt 

Oregon  Standard  Form  of  Policy V.   Carus   Driffield 

Policy  Forms  and  Clauses T.  H.  Williams 

Reinsurance  ....       H.  P.  Blanchard 

Schedule  Rating W.  S.  DuVal 

Sprinklered  Risks Washington  Irving 

Tariff  Rating A.  W.  Gunnison 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


The  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  tire  of  October,  1875. 

On  October  28th  thirty-four  Adjusters  held  a  meeting  in  what  was 
then  known,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  from  Ogden, 
Utah,  to  Oakland,  California,  as  the  Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Car,  and  one  of 
those  sleepers  was  'side-tracked  at  Virginia  City  and  became  their  tem- 
porary lodging  house.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  B.  F.  Low  was  appointed 
Chairman  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Staples,  Secretary,  to  select  committees  to  handle 
the  losses  at  that  time. 

On  November  13th  this  organization  was  amalgamated,  crystalized  and 
took  form,  and  it  was  decided  that  L.  L.  Bromwell,  H.  H.  Bigelow  and 
J.  R.  Garniss  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 
Said  committee  reported  in  San  Francisco,  California,  February  23rd,  1876. 

With  the  convening  of  those  thirty-four  Adjusters  at  Virginia  City  in 
October,  1876,  we  now  have  a  strong  organization  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  members,  which  later,  we  trust,  will  incorporate  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California. 

Time  has  laid  its  caressing  hand  upon  many  of  those  pioneers,  and  of 
the  twenty-nine  charter  members  only  eight  survive,  viz: 
R.  G.  Brush,  E.  E.  Potter, 

Robt.  Dickson,  Wm.  Sexton, 

William  Macdonald,  A.  D.  Smith r 

R.  H.  Magill,  H.  W.  Snow. 
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DAVID  A.  SPENCER 

The  members  of  the  Insurance  Brokers  Exchange  of  San  Francisco  in 
meeting  assembled  this  12th  day  of  May,  1915,  taking  cognizance  of  the  passing 
of  their  late  Secretary-Manager,  David  A.  Spencer,  desire  to  record  the  expres- 
sion of  their  great  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  an  honored  friend  and  able,  upright 
and  earnest  counsellor,  through  whose  rare  discernment,  unfailing  devotion 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  more  than  to  any  other  factors,  the  organization, 
upbuilding  and  development  of  their  Exchange  have  been  accomplished. 
From  the  inception  of  the  Insurance  Brokers  Exchange  in  1906  and  until  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  he  served  its  best  interests  with  distinguished  ability,  fair- 
ness to  all,  unswerving  fidelity  and  uniform  courtesy.  In  the  long  record  of 
activities  which  mark  the  history  of  this  Exchange,  there  has  been  no  import- 
ant matter,  in  which  his  wise  judgment  and  earnest  nature  have  not  been  of 
inestimable  value  and  many  of  its  most  serious  problems  have  been  solved  by 
his  patient  and  careful  study.  To  one  and  all  he  was  ever  ready  to  render 
advice  and  assistance.  He  was  moulded  a  true  gentleman,  and  his  kindness 
and  consideration  won  for  him  in  life  the  respect  and  love  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  and  an  enduring  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  associates. 

Recalling  his  many  virtues  and  sterling  worth,  we  feel  that  it  is  eminently 
fit  that  we  should  in  some  way,  however  inadequate,  express  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  held  him ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Brokers 
Exchange  hereby  place  upon  their  minutes  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
David  A.  Spencer,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  bereaved 
family. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  we  convey  to  his  beloved  wife  and  the 
members  of  his  family  and  to  his  friends  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
sentiments  of  condolence  in  their  irreparable  loss. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

B.  F.  Brisac,  Chairman. 
Henry  S.  Manheim,  A.  M.  Bender, 

Pres.  I.  B.  E.  Paul  Nathan, 

R.  C.  Medcraft,  T.  P.  S.  Brown, 

Pres.  F.  U.  A.  P.  F.  R.  ZlEL. 


DAVID  A.  SPENCER 

Secretary 

San   Francisco  Brokers'    Exchange 


FRED   H.   McELHONE 

Joint  Manager  Central  Department 

Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company 
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FREDERICK  HALSEY  McELHONE 

Born  in  Ellensville,  N.  Y.,  April  28, 1859 
Died  in  Hinsdale,  111.,  March  13, 1914 

Mr.  McElhone  was  a  man  who  inspired  deep  and  sincere  affection  in 
all  who  knew  him  well.  Faithful,  generous,  kindly  and  frank,  he  was  a 
man  among  men,  but  with  a  heart  that  was  essentially  boyish.  His  record 
in  his  chosen  profession  was  one  of  constant  and  honorable  progress. 

He  has  but  turned  a  corner,  still 
He  pushes  on  with  right  good  will 
Through  mire  and  marsh,  by  heugh  and  hill, 
That  self-same  arduous  way — 
That  you  and  he  through  many  a  doubtful  day 
Attempted  still. 


He  is  not  dead,  this  friend,  not  dead, 
But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead 

And  nearer  to  the  end. 
So  that  you,  too,  once  past  the  bend, 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 

You  fancy  dead. 

Bernard  Faymonville, 

John  Marshall,  Jr. 

R.  C.  Medcraft, 

Pres.  F.  U.  A,  P. 
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WALTER   H.  RAYMOND 

Walter  H.  Raymond  was  born  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  on  February  9th, 
1864,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  a  lad  of  nineteen  years,  and  located  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  Later  he  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  first 
engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  business  with  the  Northwest  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company.  After  a  few  years  with  that  Company,  he  resigned  and 
moved  to  Albany,  Oregon,  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Insurance  Company.  Upon  the  retirement  of  that  Company  he 
was  appointed  Special  Agent  for  the  Sun  and  Guardian  Insurance  Companies 
of  London,  then  under  the  management  of  the  late  William  J.  Landers.  He 
remained  in  the  service  of  these  Companies  for  a  number  of  years,  resigning 
this  connection  to  accept  the  position  of  General  Agent  of  the  Northwest  for 
the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  whom  he  continued  until  1902, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance 
Company,  as  Special  Agent  for  the  Northwest,  which  position  he  held  until 
called  by  his  Maker  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1914. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Special  Agents'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  also  President  of  the  Equitable  Rating  Bureau  of 
Oregon.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  both  of  these  Associations 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  their  success. 

Walter  Raymond  was  earnest,  open-hearted,  faithful  to  the  duties  entrusted 

to  him,  and  cheerful  at  all  times.    His  wide  acquaintance  and  host  of  friends 

bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who 

knew  him. 

Robert  P.  Fabj, 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann. 

H.  E.  Parkhurst. 


WALTER    H.    RAYMOND 
Special  Agent,  Northwest, 

Liverpool  &  London  &.  Globe 


CHARLES   HENRY  WARD 

General  Agent,  Pacific  Coast, 

Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark,   N.  J. 
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CHARLES   HENRY  WARD 
Passed  Away  September  15th,  1914,  in  the  forty-third  Year  of  his  Age 

Mr.  Ward  was  born  in  Center  Point,  Iowa,  January  12th,  1871,  and 
entered  the  office  of  the  Alta  Insurance  Company  of  Stockton  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Five  years  from  that  time  he  became  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster 
of  the  Hanover  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  being  the  youngest 
Special  Agent  and  Adjuster  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  the  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  German  Insurance  Company 
of  Freeport,  111.  July,  1907,  the  Firemens  Insurance  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  selected  him  as  their  General  Agent  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  con- 
jointly he  represented  at  the  time  of  his  demise  the  Eastern  Underwriters 
Agency  of  the  Camden  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
German- American  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Fidelity  and  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Ward   was    noted   for   his    ability  as  an  underwriter.     He  was 

admired  among  his  business  associates  for  his  geniality,  and  is  mourned  as 

a  true  friend  and  a  kind  adviser  whose  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by  his 

friends . 

W.  H.  Breeding, 

Ben  Goodwin, 

H.  L.  A.Bates. 
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WILLIAM   H.   HILL 

Born  in  Cainsville,  Ontario,  March  13th,  1841 
Died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  19th,  1914 

In  the  passing  of  our  friend  and  associate  we  realize  the  snapping  of 
the  bonds  between  the  old  and  the  new;  between  the  old  who  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  new  who  are  building  thereon. 

Mr.  Hill  was  of  those  present  at  that  Virginia  City  gathering  out  of 
which  grew  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  but 
engaged  as  he  was  at  that  time  in  local  agency  work,  he  did  not  join 
the  Association  until  some  years  later,  when  he  took  up  special  agency 
work  for  the  office  of  Brown,  Craig  &  Co.,  serving  out  his  entire  insurance 
life  with  that  firm  and  their  successors,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 

Faithful  to  duty,  sincere  in  friendship  and  patient  in  suffering,  he  has 

at  last  attained  to  a  peace  where    self-denial,   sorrow    and   pain   are  not 

known. 

William  Sexton, 

J.  L.  Fuller, 

W.  H.  Gibbons. 


WILLIAM    H.   HILL 
Special  Agent 

Edward  Brown  &.  Sons 
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A  Complete  List  of  Papers  Read  Before  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  From  1877  to  1915  Inclusive 


A 

TITLE  AUTHOR  YEAR 

Adjuster — A  Few  Suggestions  to  the  Washington.  .H.   L.   Granger  1906 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  An , H.  C.  Koempel  1908 

The.     Is  He  Made  or  Born? D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

When  Shall  He  Decline  to  Make  Proofs?.  B.  D.  Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.   Farnsworth  1899 

and    Appraisers A.    J.    Wetzler  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

"             Fire  Losses  as  a  Business   Henry  Hall  1910 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.   Sexton  1901 

Losses Wm.  Sexton  1897 

"             Lumber    Losses Wm.   Sexton  1908 

Adjustment   of  Loss  by   Fire   on    Shipboard,    Under 

a   Marine    Policy    John  A.  Bishop  1915 

Adjustment   Before   Loss L.   B.   Edwards  1892 

"              Merchandising   and   Handling  of   Sal- 
vage      .. G.  C.  Main  1912 

"  Scientific,   of  Book  Losses  With  and 

Without    Books    F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

of   Partial    Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Trip — A    Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Adjustments — Motor    Boat,    Where  Fire   and   Ma- 
rine  Policies    Contribute    J.   Hunter  Harrison     1914 

Small   Loss W.  H.   Gibbons  1897 

"  Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management 

of  Fire   Loss W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Tenants'   Improvements    T.   C.   Shankland  1911 

Alaska    Fish    Canneries Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

Association — The.     Individual    Benefits   to   be   De- 
rived   From    D.   M.   McVean  1896 

Automobile    Insurance    Wm.  Klinger  1914 

B 

Benzine — The   Peril   of   Using   in    Canning  Estab- 
lishments  W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Board— Value   of  the   to   the   Local   Agent J.   L.   Fuller  1899 

Board  of  Fire   Underwriters— The   Value   of C.  D.  Haven  1909 

Boiler   Risks— The.    In    Special   Hazards J.  D.  Maxwell  1892 

Brain  Work  in   Our  Profession    R.   C.   Medcraft  1905 

Breach   of   Trust    . ., A.   R.   Gunnison  1891 

British    Columbia    Stationary    Policy    and    Adjust- 
ment   Thereunder    Geo.  C.  Main  1914 

Broker — As  a   Claim  Agent R.   V.   Watt  1886 
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Building  Construction  and  Rates T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann     1909 

Building   Losses    for    Beginners ,..A.  F.  Sewell  1905 

Buildings   in    Course   of   Construction — The   Insur- 
er's Liability  on  B.   Faymonville  1892 

Buildings,    Modern— Estimating   the    Cost   of    G.  A.  Wright  1897 

Bunch   Grass  and   Sage   Brush    J.  W.  Gunn  1901 

Bureau   of   Investigation    J.  L.  Fuller  1894 

R.   P.   Fabj  1894 

Burglary   Insurance    A.  C.  Donnell  1897 

Buried    Thoughts,    or   Profitable    and    Unprofitable 

Efforts     F.  C.  Staniford  1909 

c 

California  Legislature  of  1915  Affecting  Fire  Insur- 
ance   Interests    A.  J.  Coogan  1915 

California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy   T.   C.   Coogan  1910 

Cancellation  Clause    B.   Faymonville  1889 

Cancellation — Short    Rate    R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Canning  Establishments — The  Peril  of  Using  Ben- 
zine  in    W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Celebrated  Case,   A    H.  M.  Grant  1890 

Class  "A"  Buildings— The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.  M.  Robertson  1907 

Class  "A"  Construction    W.  J.  Miller  1907 

Classification    G.  W.  Dornin  1885 

by   Pacific   Union Franklin   Bangs  1894 

Clauses  and  Permits,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.   H.   Williams  1912 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves  J.  A.  Brumsey  1882 

Co-insurance   Clause    Z.  P.   Clark  1886 

F.  H.  Carey  1893 

— The   Use   of Guy  Francis  1905 

Collect   or   Cancel    G.  W.  Dornin  1896 

Collections     H.  P.   Blanchard  1910 

■ Grayson  Dutton  1913 

Collegians — In  the  Profession   J.   Scott  Wilson  1887 

Compact  and  Its  Functions — The D.  A.  Spencer  1893 

Compacts — Are  They  Desirable? Edward  Brown  1889 

Use   and   Abuse    of E.  W.  Carpenter  1894 

Competition    , L.  A.  Wright  1897 

Conflagration — Some  Lessons  of  the,  and  a  Proph- 
ecy      F.  J.  Devlin  1907 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  and  Co-insurance   Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney  1906 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The H.  K.  Belden  1890 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  ,of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford  1913 

Conflagrations — California.   Climatically  Considered  E.  W.  Carpenter  1891 

Construction.    Inspection   and   Certificates    Chas.   F.   Wieland  1914 

Contingent   Profits   to   Local   Agents Edward  E.  Potter  1913 

Contracts,    Special    Anon  1894 

Co-operation    C.   C.  Hine  1883 

A.  M.   Brown  1896 
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Co-operation — Practical  Benefits  of    Geo.   Easton  1890 

Cotton     M.  J.  Troy  1915 

Cotton  Industry  In  California — Its  Treatment  From 

An    Underwriter's    Standpoint    McClure  Kelly  1912 

Counter   Business    A.   R.  Grim  1896 

Credit  System  in  Fire  Underwriting A.  R.  Gunnison  1889 

Cuba,  Insurance  in    E.  G.  Manton  1915 

D 

Daily   Report — Adventures  of  a R.    C.   Medcraft  1904 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis   of  the   Theory   of H.  McD.  Spencer  1899 

Depreciation   and   Discount — The    Ethical    Shading 

of     Peter  Outcalt  1890 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal F.   G.  Argall  1900 

Does   It   Pay?    A.  J.  Wetzlar  1887 

E 

Education  of  a  Neophyte H.  Carstens  .  1909 

—The   Phases   of    R.  W.  Osborn  1893 

Electric    Association — The    Underwriters'    Interna- 
tional      G.  P.  Lowe  1894 

Electric    Companies — Liability      of     to     Insurance 
Companies  for  Fires  Resulting    from    Electric 

Wires     T.  C.  Van  Ness  1891 

Electric    Light — Fire   Hazard    of E.  W.  Carpenter  1882 

and    Power    Plant G.  P.  Lowe  1895 

Electric    Service    from    Trolley    Lines W.  S.  DuVal  1902 

Electric   Station   Risks,    Concerning G.   P.   Lowe  1900 

Electric  Stations  as  Insurance  Risks G.  P.  Lowe  1893 

Electrical    Hazard,    Common M.   E.   Cheney  1912 

Impostors  and  How  to  Suppress  Them..G.  P.   Lowe  1893 

Inspection   in   California,    Simple    G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1907 

Inspections    from    the    Special     Agent's 

Point   of   View    W.  E.  Hughes  1906 

Electricity— The  Fire  Hazard  of   G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

"     Prof.  C.  L.  Cory  1904 

Errors,    Professional    Peter   Outcalt  1892 

Ethical   Considerations,    Some , W.  Irving  1913 

Ethics   in   Our  Business R.   V.   Watt  1891 

"        of   Our   Professions.      Are    Thev   An   Evan- 
escent   Sentiment?    C.  F.  McLellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause,   Five  Per  Cent C.  O.  Scott  1903 

Expense    Ratio,    Cause    of   Apparently   High C.    F.   Mullins  1913 

F 

Facts  vs.    Figures W.  J.  Dutton  1898 

Fire     W.  H.   Merrill  1911 

Fire  and  Marine  Policies,   Co-existent W.  J.  Dutton  1893 

Fire  Hazard,   Notes  on  Lessening  the W.  B.  Honeyman  1907 

The,    of   San   Francisco H.  McD.  Spencer  1904 
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Fire  Department   and  Water   Supply ,. C.  P.  Farnfield  1884 

Wm.  Sexton  1883 

Geo.  D.  Dornin  1877 

Edward  Brown  1885 

The   San   Francisco... E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire   Hazards,    Little ..F.  H.  Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance  on  the  Properties  and  Liabilities  of 

a    Railroad    Ernest  B.  Boyd  1915 

Fire  Insurance  and  the  Community D.  A.  Spencer  1913 

as  a  Collateral,  The  Benefits  of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

Corner    Stones    of C.I.Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,   The   Choice  of Herbert  Folger  1898 

Methods    of,    in    Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe V.  G.  Gollmick  1912 

Fire   Marshal — Duties   of , Chas.   Towe  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.  A.  Marston  1893 

Fire    Patrols    C.  A.  Laton  1892 

, Calvert  Meade  1900 

Prevention  Committee,  A  Plea  for N.   B.  Whitely  1903 

Day  and  Insurance.     Why  Not?...H.  E.  Dunn  1912 

Work F.  G.  Ainley  1914 

Protection , J.  H.  Morrow  1913 

"      Underwriters    Inspection    Bureau   of   the   Pa- 
cific Coast,  The  Work  of W.   R.   Roberts  1911 

Underwriting — Art  in   G.   Brown  1901 

The   Practice   of , Young  E.  Allison  1898 

"      Waste — A  Personal  Responsibility E.  C.  Morgan  1912 

Fire,   Water  and  Smoke,   The  Effect  of  On  a  Dry 

Goods  Stock   C.  E.  Allen  1912 

Fires   and   Fire    Departments    in    San    Francisco — 

My  Early  Experience  and  Recollection  of.  .,S.   R.  Weed  1908 

and  Their  Causes   Wm.  Sexton  1888 

Large— in  American  Cities   Herbert  Folger  1895 

First  Steps    Wm.   Maris  1908 

Fish   Canneries,   Alaska    Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

iHour— A   Lot   of    H.   M.    Grant  1900 

Forest   Fires    Percy  J.   Perry  1913 

Forms  of  Policies   Anon  1879 

Forms  and  Policies   E.  E.  Potter  1880 

C.   Mason   Kinne  1882 

Wm.    Sexton  1891 

Faulty— A   Few  Familiar T.   D.   Boardman  1897 

Forty-five  Years  Ago    D.  B.  Wilson  1896 

Fraud,  Misrepresentation  and  Concealment. ... ; L.  L.   Bromwell  1880 

Friendships,  Personal — Among  Insurance  Men..' . . . .  B.  J.   Smith  1891 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint   Henry  S.  Manheim        1915 

G 

Garage,    The— With   Suggestions  for  its   Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance   J.  H.  Morrow  1912 

Garnishment     H.  A.   Thornton  1914 
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Garnishments     W.   S.   Goodfellow  1898 

Before  Proofs    V.   C.  Driffield  1892 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's 

standpoint    A.  F.  Sewell  1893 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.  W.  Fenn  1887 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1901 

W.  H.  Lowden  1901 

Calvert  Meade  1901 

V.  C.  Driffield  1901 

F.   G.   Argall  1901 

H 

Hazards  of  Moving   Picture   Theater    Claude  W.  Mitchell       1915 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.   C.   Staniford  1905 

Hazards — Elements    of    Rating Edward   Brown  1880 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.  W.   Carpenter  1884 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard A.  L.   Thompson  1897 

How  to  Advertise   Calvert  Meade  1886 

I 

Ills   We   Have,    The W.    J.    Dutton  1891 

Illumination,  Artificial,   The  Hazards  of G.   P.  Lowe  1892 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.   K.   Drew  1908 

Influences  Prejudicial    T.  D.   Boardman  1895 

Inspection    T.  C.  Shankland  1902 

Grayson  Dutton  1903 

"            Systematic,  Its  Aims,  Methods  and  Re- 
sults     F.   H.   Porter  1893 

Saw-Mill     A.  W.  Whitmer  1905 

Inspections    Edward  Niles  1895 

Lee  McKenzie  1906 

J.   H.   Morrow  1896 

Instinct  in  Underwriting A.   S.   Murray  1890 

Insurable  Interest J.  D.   Bailey  1880 

F.  W.   Sweet  1894 

T.   H.   Williams  1911 

of  a  Bailee,  The F.  B.  Kellam  1905 

Insurance  in  Asiatic  Countries   W.  D.  Graham  1915 

Insurance  in  Cuba    E.  G.  Manton  1915 

Insurance  and  the  Press   J.   Scott  Wilson  1890 

Press,    The    John  C.  Piver  1913 

Brokers'   Association    D.  A.  Spencer  1910 

Contract,   Suggestions  Upon  the T.   C.  Van  Ness  1883 

Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby  1899 

Education  and  Institute  Work D.   N.   Handy  1913 

in  California,  History  of E.  W.   Carpenter  1884 

Library,    The   Maude  E.  Inch  1913 

Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.   G.  Heifner  1899 

11           vs.  Underwriting   E.   Brown  1894 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate?   Herbert  Folger  1904 

Interior   Wiring    CM.   Goddard  1894 
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K 

Kinne  Rule,   The   Wm>  Sexton 

Know    Thyself    Geo.  H.   Tyson 


1914 
1890 


Law,    The    Study   of   as   an   Aid   to   an   Insurance 

Man Chester  Deering  1898 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance    An    Attorney  1908 

Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1893 

and   Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

J.   F.   Houghton  1879 

E.   Brown  1877 

E.   Brown  1878 

A.   D.   Smith  1882 

T.A.Mitchell  1883 

L.B.Edwards  1884 

L.B.Edwards  1887 

Liability — When  to  Deny  Wm.  Sexton  1902 

Lines — Theory    of    F.  G.  Argall  1895 

•  Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney  1905 
1914 
1902 

1913 
1886 
1887 
1914 

1914 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1902 
1909 
1898 
1885 
1910 


.W.   H.    Gibbons 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.  B.  Hill 

Local  Agency,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Conduct- 
ing a Walter  P.   Porep 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee 

"       Agents,  From  a  Standpoint , M.   R.  Hook 

the  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager  Arthur  Brown 
the  Viewpoint  of  the   Special 

Agent     Geo.   C.   Codding 

Geo.  W.   Spencer 

Wm.  Sexton 

O.  H.   Cole 

T.  E.  Pope 

W.   P.   Thomas 

H.   M.    Grant 

A.  R.   Gunnison 

C.  F.  Mullins 

J.  H.  DeVeuve 

Geo.  F.  Grant 

C.    S.  Hill 

Edwin  Parrish 

and  Adjustments    , R.  A.  Luke 

By  a  Local   Bruce  B.  Lee 

The  Education  of  R.  J.  Highland 
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Local,   Tribulations  of  a    J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local  Board  Business— A  Plea  for  H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

Organization     H.   M.   Grant  1897 

"       Boards   and    State   Associations — The    Rela- 
tion of  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.  Stephens  1912 

Local    Insurance   Agent,    The   Trials   and   Tribula- 
tions  of G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1892 

Forward H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the  Element  of  Estima- 
tion  in    H.M.Grant  1891 

Losses — Settlement   of   Under   Policies   of   General 

Insurance F.  B.  Kellam  1901 

Losses  and  Adjustments L.    L.    Bromwell  1877 

, G.  W.   Spencer  1878 

, Geo.  D.  Dornin  1879 

Wm.  Sexton  1880 

J.  R.  Garniss  1882 

, Z.   P.   Clark  1883 

W.  L.  Chalmers  1884 

T.   W.    Fenn  1885 

W.   P.   Thomas  1886 

, C.   P.   Ferry  1886 

A.   J.   Wetzlar  1891 

W.  L.  Chalmers  1887 

W.  H.  Lowden  1887 

Lumber  and  Shingles — The  Cost  of  Manufacturing.  .A.  W.  Thornton  1906 

Mills  of  the  Northwest   Alex.  Field  1903 

Losses — Adjusting    Wm.  Sexton  1908 

M 

Machinery    E.  W.  Carpenter  1883 

Management     of     Fire     Loss     Adjustments — Some 

Mistakes  in  the    W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Manager — Local  Agent,   Special  Agent 1914 

Geo.  Codding  1914 

Managers— The  Assistant W.   H.    Bagley  1898 

Manners  and  Mannerisms   Wm.  Sexton          .  1906 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of W.  H.  Lowden  1891 

Market  Value  Losses Calvert  Meade  1914 

Measure  of  Damage   T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Methods   and    Results    H.  W.  Fores  1901 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method J.   A.    Faymonville  1900 

Mind  Our  Own  Business   Wm.    Sexton  1893 

Motion  Picture   Machines    W.   E.  Hughes  1911 

Mortgagees'   Interest L.  Beck  1880 

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of  Claude  W.  Mitchell       1915 
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N 

National  Board   Classification    T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Need  of  the  Hour,   The   Herbert  Folger  1900 

Newspaper  Press  and  Its  Treatment  of  Insurance 

Questions    F.  W.  Ballard  1884 

Non-Cancellation  Clause    A.    W.    Thornton  1896 

Non-Waiver  Stipulation,   The    T.  C.  Van  Ness  1898 

Norwich  Institute,  The  W.  P.  Abel  1907 

Nosin'    Round    Wm.   Maris  1896 

Now  and  Then   Stephen  D.  Ives  1891 

o 

Observations Calvert  Meade  1894 

Office    System    A.   C.   Thornton  1897 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils  of J.  A.  Marston  1892 

Organization  Upon  Broader  Lines V.  C.  Driffield  1895 

Over  Insurance   Chas.    Towe  1895 

p 

Paper  Mill — Fire  Hazard  in  the  W.  F.  Howarth  1911 

Papers — On  the  Writing  of   Herbert  Folger  1909 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Past  Pleasures  vs.  Present  Comfort   ...A.   R.   Gunnison  1892 

Penitent  Brother,   Our    Bruce  B.   Lee  1887 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse  T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards W.  H.   Gibbons  1899 

"            Its  Relation  to  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison  1904 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.  W.  Fenn  1889 

Philippines    Herbert  L.  Callon  1915 

Plate   Glass   Insurance    J.   R.  Hillman  1895 

Pleasures  of  Being  In  the  Business   T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Policy  Forms  and  Clauses    T.  H  Williams  1915 

Policy   of   Insurance — Should   It   Be   a   Contract   of 

Absolute  Indemnity?    Geo.  D.  Dornin  1889 

Policy— Standard  Form  of    D.  A.  Spencer  1903 

"      —The  Written  Part  of  the   E.   Brown  1892 

Forms — Ancient  and  Modern    A-  R-  Gunnison  1897 

Policies — Forms    of B.  Faymonville  1885 

" W.   L.    Chalmers  1886 

" J.  M.  Thompson  1886 

" J.   D.   Bailey  1881 

" W.  L.  Chalmers  1883 

" Geo.    Easton  1884 

" W.   J.   Landers  1877 

" W.   J.  Landers  1878 

Popular  Ignorance  in  re  the  Theory  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance and  the  Policy  Conditions   J.  K.  Hamilton  1879 

Press,  The— As  an  Adjuster V.  C.  Driffield  1894 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.    Sexton  1909 
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Proper  Vice    B.  Faymonville  1 888 

Proper  Vice T.   H.   Williams  1913 

Progress  in  the  Wrong  Direction    Sam  R.  Weed  1915 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.  Osborn  1907 

Publicity     Washington    Irving      1909 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel  W.  H.  Gibbons  1901 

Q 

Quartz  Mill  Hazards W.  W.  Hanscom  1882 

Quotations    From    the    Publications    of    the    Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  and  Education   A.  P.  Lange  1910 

R 

Rate — Is  the,   Adequate?    Herbert  Folger  1904 

Rate  Making    J.  V.   Spear  1911 

Rub,   The    Guy  Francis  1899 

"      Wars  and  the  Remedy    F.  C.  H.  Robins  1914 

Rates  and   Lines    A.   A.  Andre  1893 

"        Insurance — State    Registration    of Eastern  Underwriter  1910 

of   Fire   Insurance — The   Too   Low   Cost   for 
the  Company.     Why?     Cost  of  Fire  Insurance 

—The  Too  High  to  the  People.     Why? Wm.    Sexton  1909 

Rating     Geo.  W.  Dornin  1900 

Schedule     W.   J.   Landers  1906 

Rebate   Evil    J.  L.  Fuller  *  1902 

Reinforced  Concrete,  Buildings  of  Prof.   C.   Derleth,  Jr.   1910 

Reinsurance   Controversy,    A W.  M.  Speyer  1901 

General — Settlement  of  Losses  Under 

Policies    of F.    B.   Kellam  1901 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use   and    Occupancy   and    Profit 

Insurance  C.   C.  Kinney  1910 

Replacement,  Manufacturers'  Cost  of   Wm.   Maris  1904 

Requirements  of  the  Times    F.   G.   Argall  1896 

Retrospective,   A    J.  P.  Moore  1913 

L.   L.    Bromwell  1897 

Risks  on  Outside  Buildings    A.   A.   Andre  1897 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination    Herbert  Folger  1202 

Round  and  Round  Geo.  F.  Grant  1 900 

s 

Salary  Solicitor  System  in  San  Francisco  R.   C.   Medcraft  1899 

Salvaging   Merchandise  Damaged   by   Fire,    Water 

and  Smoke    David  Isaacs  •  1911 

San  Francisco  Disaster,  The J.  L.  Fuller  1906 

Tariff,    The    C.B.Hill  1897 

Saw-mill  Fires,  Universal  Causes  of  W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Schedule,    Our  Present,   The   Practical  Application 

of     H.   E.   Parkhurst  1893 

Schedule    Rating    Alex.  Field  1908 
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Science  and  Underwriting,  or  Microscopic  Hazards.  C.   Mason  Kinne  1883 
Scientific     Bookkeeping    and    the    Adjustment    of 

Book  Losses,  With  and  Without  Books P.   J.   Alex  Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill  Question,  Some  Remarks  on  the L.  W.  Wright  1901 

Mills     F.  L.  Emerick  1913 

Short  Rate   Cancellations    R.   H.   Delafield  1903 

Sketches  on  the  Road    A.   C.   Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction  of  Wood   F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a  Wm.    Sexton  1898 

Southwest,    The    H.   B.   Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional  Ownership   T.   H.   Williams  1913 

Sparks  and  Spray  W.  J.  Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the  Compact   A.   A.   Andre  1892 

The,  From  a  Local's  Standpoint F.  D.   Brown  1896 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the Geo.    Codding  1914 

What  the,  Requires  From  the  Office A.   R.   Grim  1897 

The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent.... J.    Cunningham  1905 

The    Northwest    J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U..C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

" Hugh    Craig  1895 

"      Whitney  Palache  1895 

"      Miss  F.  L.  Grippen       1906 

"        Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a.  J.    Cunningham  1908 

Special    Agents Geo.   F.  Grant  1884 

Z.    P.   Clark  1889 

Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

"         and    Their    Relation    to    the    Man- 
agement     J.   B.  Walden  1908 

Special  W^ork,  The  Cost  of  R.  C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous   Combustion C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.   E.   O'Neill  1908 

Prof.    E.    O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,  The  Value  of  the   W.   S.  Davis  1898 

"  Equipment,   The  Installation   of G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1911 

Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.  M.  Brown  ±903 

Inspection    G.  M.   Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"     California    T.   C.   Coogan  1910 

State  Supervision — Federal  Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer — The  Hazard  of  the , Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various  States V.   C.  Driffield  1889 

Sub-Agents,    Commissions  and   Compensations   to..W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation    S.   G.   Williams  1903 

Suggestions     . .  Chester  Deering  1908 

A  Few    V.   C.   Driffield  1906 

of  a  Newspaper  Man H.  H.  Bigelow  1896 
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Statistics    Geo.  W.  Spencer  1877 

A.  D.   Smith  1879 

• E.    W.    Carpenter  1880 

A.   P.   Flint  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1883 

C.   D.   Haven  1885 

W.  H.  Lowden  1897 

The  Lack  of  Proper A.  D.  Smith  1888 

Pacific  Coast   W.  H.  Lowden  1888 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of   Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  1904 

Value   of    B.  J.   Smith  1894 

Subtraction     R.  W.  Osborn  1900 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,  and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey  1906 

T 

Talk,    A    F.  J.  Devlin  1896 

Tariff  Associations — The  Growth  of  Herbert  Folger  1892 

Texas     J.  V.   Spear  1902 

Theater  Hazard,   The    W.   S.  DuVal  1904 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man    Edward  Niles  1896 

Trifles,  Unconsidered  Geo.  C.  Piatt  1888 

u 

Underwriters'    Laboratories   Incorporated Geo.  M.  Robertson  1910 

Pilgrimage    Franz  Jacoby  1900 

Underwriting     Associations     or     Bureaus,      Their 

Values     A.  W.   Ross  1912 

Underwriting  as  an  Exact  Science W.  E.  DuVal  1899 

The  Agnostic  Element  of A.    S.    Sewell  1898 

'*  Conditions    in    San    Francisco,     The 

Present    Adam    Gilliland  1907 

Underwriting  From  a  Legal  Standpoint Lloyd  Baldwin  1884 

14  Local   Agent's   Standpoint W.   T.   Broderick  1883 

Usages  of   A.   R.   Gunnison  1882 

Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms Walter  F.   Keene  1913 

Universal  Causes  of  Saw-mill  Fires    W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Universal    Schedule,    Is    the,    Adapted    to    Pacific 

Coast   Risks    Herbert    Folger  1893 

University  Work  in  Insurance  Prof.  A.   T.   Whitney  1904 

v 

Virginia  City  Fire,  History  of  the H.  H.  Bigelow  1893 

w 

Waiver  and  Estoppel   Peter  Winne  1885 

The  Doctrine  of  as  Relates  to  the  Adjust- 
ment of  Fire  Losses    R.   T.  Archer  1909 
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Wanderings    E.  G.   Sprowl  1890 

Want,  The  Long  Felt   J.  A.  Carey  1901 

Washington  Laws   W.   W.«  Hindman  1914 

Water  Supply  of  Cities,  The   Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde  1907 

Waterworks  for  Fire  Protection   R.  B.  Mathews  1913 

What  Do  We  Learn   H.    M.    Grant  1892 

What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? J.  F.   Edmonds  1902 

What  the    Times   Demand    Louis  Weinmann  1894 

What  to  Do  When  the  Books  Are  Burned   W.  H.  Lowden  1890 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard   R.  H.  Deiafield  1901 

Problem,   The  Association    Calvert  Meade  1899 

Wiring— Interior    CM.   Goddard  1894 

Women  as  Local  Agents   J.  M.  Holmes  1901 

Wood,  Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 
Of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Organized  February  23,  1876 

*Bailey,  Jas.  D.,  General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,  E.  T.,  General  Agent,  California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelow,  H.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  City  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,  Edw.,  General  Agent,  Faneuil  Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bromwell,  L.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.  J.,  General  Agent,  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,  Z.  P.,  Agent,  German- American  Insurance  Co. 
*Dick,  B.  C.,  Agent,  Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
*Doolan,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Garniss,  J.  R.,  Adjuster. 

*Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,  J.  W.,  Agent,  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co. 
*Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
*Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,  San  Francisco  Agency,  Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.,  Adjuster. 

Macdonald,  William,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,  R.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Potter,  E.  E.,  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,  General  Agents. 

Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Smith,  A.  D.,  General  Agent,  Northwestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 
*Smith,  Henry,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 

Snow,  H.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
^Spencer,  Geo.  W.,  Special  Agent  iEtna  Insurance  Co. 
^Staples,  J.  W.,  Adjuster. 

^Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List  of   Officers   and   Committees  of  the   Fire   Underwriters'   Association  of  the 
Pacific  since  organization : 


Year. 

President. 

Vice-President. 

Sec.-Treas. 

1876 

*  Benjamin  F.  Low 

*Henry  H.  Bigelow 

*JohnW.   Staples 

1877  *George  D.  Dornin 

*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

*JohnW.  Staples 

1878 

*  Augustus  P.  Flint 

*Edward  Brown 

*John  W.   Staples 

1879  *Caspar  T.  Hopkins 

Andrew  D.  Smith 

*John  W.   Staples 

1880  *Geo.  W.  Spencer 

*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*John  W.   Staples 

1881 

*L.  L.  Bromwell 

*Geo.  F.  Grant 

*John  W.  Staples 

1882  *George  F.  Grant 

*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*John  W.  Staples 

1883  *E.  W.  Carpenter 

William  Sexton 

*  Robert  H.  Naunton 

1884 

William  Sexton 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

*C.  P.  Farnfield 

1885  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

*Zenas  P.  Clark 

*  Robert  H.   Naunton 

1886  *Zenas  P.  Clark 

*John  W.  Staples 

*  Robert  H.  Naunton 

1887 

*John  W.  Staples 

*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

Bernard  Faymonville 

1888 

*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

L.  B.  Edwards 

Bernard  Faymonville 

1889 

L.  B.  Edwards 

*Wm.  J.  Callingham 

Thomas  W.  Fenn 

1890 

Bernard   Faymonville 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

*  Robert  H.  Naunton 

1891 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Henry  M.  Grant 

George  H.  Tyson 

1892 

Henry  M.  Grant 

^Stephen  D.  Ives 

*Edward  Niles 

1893 

^Stephen  D.  Ives 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1894 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1895 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

Herbert  Folger 

Louis  Weinmann 

1896 

Herbert  Folger 

R.  W.  Osborn 

Louis  Weinmann 

1897 

R.  W.  Osborn 

*Edward  Niles 

Calvert  Meade 

1898 

Louis  Weinmann 

Louis  Weinmann 

Calvert  Meade 

1899 

*Edward  Niles 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

Calvert  Meade 

1900 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 

Calvert  Meade 

1901 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 

Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

Calvert  Meade 

1902 

Wm.  H.   Gibbons 

Whitney  Palache 

Calvert  Meade 

1903 

Whitney  Palache 

Jacob  L.  Fuller 

Calvert  Meade 

1904 

Jacob  L.  Fuller 

A.  W.  Thornton 

Calvert  Meade 

1905 

A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Calvert  Meade 

1906 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

Calvert  Meade 

1907 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

*John  W.  Gunn 

Calvert  Meade 

1908 

*John  W.  Gunn 

Adam  Gilliland 

Calvert  Meade 

1909 

Adam  Gilliland 

F.  C.  Staniford 

Calvert  Meade 

1910 

Frank  C.  Staniford 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

Calvert  Meade 

1911 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

Calvert  Meade 

1912 

F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

T.  H.  Williams 

Calvert  Meade 

1913 

T.  H.  Williams 

R.  C.  Medcraft 

Calvert  Meade 

1914 

R.  C.  Medcraft 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

Calvert  Meade 

*Deceased. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

1876  *L.  L.  Bromwell 

*James  R.  Garniss 

^George  F.  Grant 

1877 

*Edward  Brown 

*  William  J.  Landers 

Andrew  D.  Smith 

1878 

Andrew  D.  Smith 

*01iver  H.  Cole 

*George  W.  Spencer 

1879 

^Augustus  P.  Flint 

William  Macdonald 

*  Albert  R.  Gunnison 

1880  *George  F.  Grant 

*Edward  Brown 

*01iverH.  Cole 

1881 

*George  W.  Spencer 

*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

1882 

Thomas  E.  Pope 

Andrew  D.  Smith 

*Thomas  A.  Mitchell 

1883 

*George  F.  Grant 

Harvey  W.  Snow 

Oliver  Hawes 

1884 

*George  F.  Grant 

Harvey  W.  Snow 

Oliver  Hawes 

1885 

*George  F.  Grant 

Harvey  W.  Snow 

Oliver  Hawes 

1886  *H.  K.  Belden 

^George  F.  Ashton 

Calvert  Meade 

1887  *H.  K.  Belden 

^George  F.  Ashton 

Calvert  Meade 

1888 

*W.  J.  Callingham 

George  C.  Pratt 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

1889 

Bernard  Faymonville 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

*Henry  K.  Belden 

1890 

*H.  K.  Belden 

*George  Easton 

Henry  M.  Grant 

1891 

*H.  K.  Belden 

"-'George  Easton 

Alfred  Stillman 

1892 

Alfred  Stillman 

^George  Easton 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

1893 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

William  Sexton 

1894 

Herbert  Folger 

Franz  Jacoby 

J  as.  H.  De  Veuve 

1895 

R.  W.  Osborn 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

John  T.   Fogarty 

1896 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

George  W.  Dornin 

Whitney  Palache 

1897 

*Frank  G.  Argall 

^Edward  Niles 

Robert  P.  Fabj 

1898 

Whitney  Palache 

*Wm.  H.  Bagley 

Leslie  A.  Wright 

1899 

John  T.  Fogarty 

^Alfred  R.  Grim 

Whitney  Palache 

1900 

*Edward  Niles 

*Wm,  H.  Lowden 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1901 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

William  Sexton 

1902 

George  W.  Dornin 

Herbert  Folger 

Louis  Weinmann 

1903 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

Herbert  Folger 

Louis  Weinmann 

1904 

Whitney  Palache 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

George  W.  Dornin 

1905 

J.  L.  Fuller 

A.  W.  Thornton 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

Whitney  Palache 

George  W.  Dornin 

1906 

A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 

R.  W.  Osborn 

Louis  Weinmann 

Herbert  Folger 

1907 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

Herbert  Folger 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

J.  L.  Fuller 

1908 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

*John  W.  Gunn 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

J.  L.  Fuller 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1909 

*John  W.  Gunn 

Adam  Gilliland 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

1910 

Adam  Gilliland 

Louis  Weinmann 

A.  W.  Thornton 

Frank  C.  Staniford 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

1911 

Frank  C.  Staniford 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

William  Sexton 

R.  W.  Osborn 

*John  W.  Gunn 

1912 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Herbert  Folger 

A.  M.  Brown 

Louis  Weinmann 

1913 

F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

T.  H.  Williams 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

William  Sexton 

J.  L.  Fuller 

1914 

T.  H.  Williams 

R.  C.  Medcraft 

A.  M.  Brown 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 

Adam  Gilliland 

*Deceased. 
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CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


^Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
^Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor  *G 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
^Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
^Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*Edwin  W.  Carpenter,  Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*Geoige  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton 
A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton 


W.  Macdonald,  Associate  Editor 


F.  Grant,  Associate  Editor 


*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
^Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edw  ardNiles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
^Edward  Niles,  Assoctate  Editor 
"^Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
^"Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
^Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editors 
Associate  Editors 


A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
A.  C.    Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 
A.  C.    Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 
A.  C.    Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 
A.  C.    Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

DINNER    COMMITTEE. 


t(From  first  banquet  in  1881  to  1908) 


"j**George  W.  Spencer 

*George  F.  Grant 

1908  *George  W.  Spencer 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

1909  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

*E.  C.  Morrison 

1910  Dixwell  Hewitt 

1911  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1912  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1913  H.  P.  Blanchard 
1914     W.  O.  Wayman 

W.  B.  Hopkins 
W.  O.  Wayman 
W.  O.  Wayman 
W.  O.  Wayman 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

*Deceased. 
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NAME 


YR 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Agnew,  F  J 
Allan,  Clarence  E 
Alverson,  W  W 
Anderson,  A  C 
Anderson,  C  H 
Anderson,  Thos  H 
Ankele,  J  H 
Archer,  R  T 
Atkins,  Frank  E 
Austin,  J  E 
Avery,  Frank  M 

Bailey,  A  E 
Bailey,  A  T 
Baldwin,  O  D 
Bangs,  Franklin 
Banks,  J  H 
Barsotti,  Chas  L 
Bates,  H  L  A 
Benner.  Harry 
Bertheau,  Caesar 
Bertheau.  Rudolph  C 
Blanchard  H  P 
Bliss,  Walter  E 
Boyd,  Ralph  T 
Boyer.  Z  M 
Branch,  F  M 
Breeding,  W  H 
Brodenstein.E  M 
Brooks,  Geo  W 
Broomell,  B  B 
Brown,  A  M 
Brown,  H  H 
Brown,  Kenneth  M 
Brush, R  G 
Burger  C  H 
Burke,  H  R 
Bur  well,  W  T 
Buswell,  H  C  R 

Caine,  E  P 
Camp,  Gilman  L 
Carroll,  J  Percy 
Cartwright.  A  J 
Chandler,  Logan  B 
Chapman,  A  J 
Chapuis,  F  A 
Christensen,  Chas 
Churchill,  Percy  B 
Cleveland,  W  W 


1904  201  Sansome  st  S  F 

1910  1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
1898  374  Pine  st  S  F 

1911  339  Sansome  st  S  F 

1905  Collins  Bldg  Seattle 
1915  San  Francisco 
1898' 350  Sansome  st  S  F 
1908  Security  Bldg  Los  A 

1911  Walla  Walla  Wash 

1912  Downs  Bldg  Seattle 

1908  315  California  st  S  F 

1897  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

1913  401  Sansome  st  S  F 
1913  334  Pine  st  S  F 
1894  401  California  st  S  F 

1907  Box  697  Salt  Lake  City 

1911  315  California  st  S  F 

1890  427  California  st  S  F 

1898  210  Sansome  st  S  F 

1891  411  Sansome  st  S  F 
1913  411  Sansome  st  S  F 
1902  401  California  st  S  F 
1915  Portland 

1909  334  Pine  st   S  F 

1912  Cof  Com  Bldg  Portland 

1908  341  Sansome  st  S  F 

1906  301  California  st  S  F 

1911  Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

1907  550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
1887  Fidelity  Bldg  Tacoma 

1894  202  Sansome. stSF 

1901  202  Sansome  st  S  F 

1913  401  California  st  S  F 

1892  I  w  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 

1908  129  Leidesdorff  st  S  F 

1895  YuconBldg  Portland 

1912  N.  Y.  Block  Seattle 

1902  550  Sacramento  st  S  F 


1908 
1913 

913 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1906 
1895 

913 
1905 


405  Sansome  st  S  F 
Billings,  Montana 
Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
San  Francisco 
Hellman  Bldg  Los  A 
314  California  st  S  F 
310  California  st  SF 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
Kohrs  Blk  Helena  Mon 
405  Sansome  st  S  F 


Sp'l  Agent    Pennsylvania  Fire 

Adjuster       Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Manager      Associated  Underwriters 

Sp'l  Agent    N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Sup  Agents  Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins,  Co. 

Asst  M'gr     L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Genl  Agent  Occidental  Fire 

Adjuster       Independent 

Sp'l  Agent   L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Adjuster       Independent 

Manager      Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Sp'l  Agent    N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Manager      New  Hampshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Secretary     Home  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Sp'l  Agent    Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

M'gr  Dep't  Commercial  Union  Agency 

Sup  Agents  Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Manager      Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Agy 

Manager      Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Agy 

Asst  Secty    Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   Ins  Co  of  N  A  and  Alliance  Ins  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   Michigan  Commercial  Co. 

Sup  Agents  N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Genl  Agent  ^Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Law  Union  &  Rock 

Secretary     California  Ins.  Co. 

Adjuster       Independent 

Genl  Agent  E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Genl  Agent  E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Sp'l  Agent    Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Sp'l  Agent   Western  Assurance 

Sp'l  Agent    Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Sp'l  Agent    Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Sup  Agents  California  Ins.  Co. 


Sp'l  Agent    Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Sp'l  Agent    Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Sup  Agents  Law  Union  &  Rock 

Sp'l  Agent   American  Insurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins  Co.,  Ltd. 

Met  Agent   Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co, 

Adjuster      Independent 

Manager      Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

State  Agent  Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Sp'l  Agent    Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
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Clark,  D  W 

1914 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Northwestern  Natl.  Ins.  Co. 

Codding,  Geo  C 

1902 

Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Springfield  Ins.  Co. 

Coffey,  W  P 

1910 

Colo  Bldg  Denver  Colo 

Sp'l  Agent 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Colvin,  Chas  A 

1913 

Portland,  Ore. 

Sup  Agents 

Caledonian  Ins.  Co. 

Conly,  Clifford 

1912 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Cosgrove,  J  E 

1904 

Alaska  Ooml  Bldg, 

Sp'l  Agent 

Catton,  Bell  &  Co. 

Cote,  Joseph  H, 

1914 

537  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

C.  J.  Stovel's  Agency 

Crandall,  J  E 

1906 

Byrne  Bldg  Los  An 

Sup  Agents 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Crooks,  J  C 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Western  Assurance  Co. 

Crux,  Geo  A 

1898 

917  Kohl  Bldg.  S  F 

Gen  Agent 

General  &  Urbaine  Fire  Assce  Co's 

Curtis,  JFD 

1906 

300  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Providence  Wash  Ins.  Co. 

Davenport,  Dixwell 

1913 

Mer  Exchge  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

National  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Dearborn,  G  W 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

North  British  &  Mercantile 

DeBruhl,  Jesse 

1915 

Sp'l  Agent 

Edward  Brown  &  Sons 

De  Lappe,  R 

1897 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen  Adjr 

Am.  Central  Ins.  Co. 

Dennis,  J  J 

1899 

Sherlock  Bdg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Dennis,  Wm  S 

1910 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

De  Veuve,  Clarence 

1907 

123  Leidesdorff  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Dubuque  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Devine,  Geo  E 

1905 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Devlin,  F  J 

1890 

430  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Dibble,  Leigh  L 

1909 

SonnaBldg  Boiseldaho 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

Dick,  Fred  S. 

1915 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Dinsmore,  H  M 

1912 

415  Montgomery  st  S  F 

State  Agent 

Prussian  National  Ins.  Co. 

Dollard,  Robt  E 

190? 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Dornin,  Geo  W 

1888 

Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Dornin,  JohnC 

1899 

Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

Asst  M'gr 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Driffield,  V.  Carus 

1915 

Manager 

P  C  Adjustment  Bureau 

Dunn,  Henry  S 

1913 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Dutton,  Grayson 

1902 

401  California  st  S  F 

City  M'gr 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Earle,  Louis  H 

1912 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Eitel,  Edw  E 

1897 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Eldred,  E  P 

1906 

Box  965  Fresno  Cal 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Elster,  F  H 

1908 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Emerick.  Frank  L 

1909 

Colman  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

English,  Munro 

1913 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 

Evans,  E  F 

1915 

Sp'l  Agent 

Union  Assurance  Society 

Evans,  Matt  B 

1914 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Co. 

Fabj,  Robt  P 

1893 

444  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Faull,  John  A 

1915 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Farr,  Fredrick  H 

1904 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Farrar,  H  M 

1914 

310  California  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Faust,  M  E 

1911 

105  W  6  st  Los  Angeles 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Faymoriville,  Bernard 

1888 

401  California  st  S  F 

President 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Field,  A  E 

1915 

Sp'l  Agent 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Fischer,  B  C 

1915 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fisher,  I  M  Jr 

1911 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Sp'l  Agent 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Flack.  E  B 

1906 

Frost  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

Fogarty,  John  T 

1891 

Royal  Bldg  S  F 

Asst  M'gr 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Folger,  Clinton 

1901 

334  California  st  S  F 

Joint  M'gr 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

Folger,  Herbert 

1891 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

AstGen  Agt 

German  American  Ins.  Co. 

Folger,  Roy  S 

1910 

Royal  Ins  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Folger,  Wm  P 

1911 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Adjuster 

Independent 
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Fores,  H  W 

1898 

420  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co 

Fortmann,  W  G 

1904 

Sherlock  Bdg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

Francis,  Guy 

1899 

229  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Frazier,  W  A 

1909 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

French,  C  D 

1912 

Helena  Mont 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

French,  J  S 

1901 

401  California  st  S  F 

Asst  Secty 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Frith,  TT 

1900 

Butte  Mont 

Manager 

Montana  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fritschi,  J  B 

1911 

Helena  Mont 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

Fuller,  John 

1904 

420  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Fuller,  J  L 

1894 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Gabrielson.  C  D 

1904 

Salem  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Gaither,  W  N 

1914 

433  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Yorkshire  Ins.  Co. 

Gallegos,  R 

1907 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Gardiner,  Thos  M 

1912 

401  California  st  S  F 

Treasurer 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gaston,  FW 

1913 

P  O  Box  1414  Tacoma 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Gay,  J  Robb 

1909 

Box  1640  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Gibbons,  W  H 

1890 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Giesy.  A  W 

1898 

Lewis  Big  Portland  Or 

Sup  Agents 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Gilmore,  W  W 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Gilmore,  GD 

1914 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gill,  Warren  S 

1906 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gilliland,  Adam 

1899 

430  California  st  S  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Glover,  Frank  S 

1915 

315  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association 

Goodell,  G  L 

1915 

224  Cham  Com,  Portl'd 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Goggin,  Gerald  E 

1901 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

City  M'gr 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Goodwin,  Benj 

1900 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Gordon,  Harry  F 

1904 

300  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Curtis  &  Gordon 

Grant,  H  M 

1888 

Bd  Trade  Big  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Gray,  Geo  T 

1906 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Green  wait,  C  L 

1910 

300  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Providence-Washington  Ins.  Co. 

Griffith,  PH 

1905 

Wilcox  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Guerraz,  Geo  F 

1915 

Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins,  Co.  Ltd. 

Hackett,  Harold  R 

1914 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agcy 

Hackett,  Wni  H 

1913 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Hagan,  H  B 

1915 

Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  York  Underwriters 

Hague,  James  P. 

1914 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Hale,  L  M 

1910 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Hall,  Almon  J 

1913 

Sonna  Bldg  Boise  Id 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Hall,OthoN 

1888 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Hamilton,  J  K 

1889 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Hammond,  J  J 

1910 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Harris,  Mark  B 

1915 

Los  Angeles 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Harris,  C  B 

1913 

Box  993  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Henry  &  Wayman  Agency 

Harris,  R  L 

1914 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Mgr 

Northwestern  National  Ins.  Co. 

Harrison,  J  Hunter 

1906 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Mar.  Mgr. 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Hatcher.  J  B 

1909 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Heath,  Thos  S 

1912 

Gas  &  Elec  Big  Denver 

S'pl  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Heltzell,  A  C 

1913 

Denver,  Colo. 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Hendry,  JohnE 

1914 

237  Sansome  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Henderson,  C  Wm 

1913 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Henley  Jr,  Barclay 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Western  Assurance  Co. 
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Henry,  Carl  A 

1898 

Sac  and  Sansome  st  S  F 

I 
Jt  Gen  Agt  Henry  &  Wayman  Agency 

Heuer,  GAR 

1905 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Heuer,  Geo  F 

1910 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Hewitt,  Edgar  F 

1912 

Hotel  St  Francis  Sac 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo,  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Hewitt,  Dixwell 

1891 

430  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agenl 

;  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hildreth,  H  P 

1908 

Colman  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Hoadley,  Geo  0 

1906 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

American,  Roch-Ger.  Camden 

Hodgkinson,  Arnold 

1913 

229  Sansome  st  S  F 

Secretary 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hogan,  Howard  W 

1914 

315  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association 

Holland,  E  C  R 

1913 

I  W  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Ins.  Agency 

Hopkins,  W  B 

1890 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Local  Sec 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hosmer,  F  W 

1912 

160  Sansome  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Hougaard,  J  A 

1909 

323  Kohl  Big  S  F 

Sec&  M'gr 

Commonwealth  Securities  Co. 

House  worth,  Harrison 

1907 

444  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Howard,  J  C 

1915 

San  Francisco 

Gen'l  Adjs 

Geo  H  Tyson  Agency 

Humphreys,  Thos  V 

1913 

401  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  Hampshire 

Hunter,  Frank  L 

1906 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Asst  Mg'r 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  So. 

Hunter,  Robt  D 

1893 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Irving,  Washington 

1909 

343  Sansome  st.S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Jackson,  A  H 

1915 

Portland 

Sp'l  Agent   American  Insurance  Co. 

Janes,  Geo  J 

1913 

444  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Johnson,  J  Edward 

1911 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Genl  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Johnston,  Jas  C 

1908 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Jones.  B  W 

1915 

Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Jones,  A  W 

1910 

Am  Bank  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Kaltz,  Bruce 

1906 

Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Kellam,  Fred  B 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Branch  Sec 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Kellner,  B  J 

1914 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Kelly,  McClure 

1910 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Yorkshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Kenna,  Jas  R 

1911 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Kinney,  C  C 

1910 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Knowles,  E  C  F 

1909 

Concord  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

K linger,  Wm  M 

1898 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Kuhl,  WmF 

1909 

Wilcox  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Insurance  Co  of  North  America 

Lamey,  H  T 

1900 

1210  17th  st  Denver 

Manager 

Brit.  America  &  Western  Assur. 

Lamping,  Lawrence  F 

1894 

Burke  Bldg  Seattle 

State  Agent 

Royal  Exchange  Assn. 

Lanagan,  Fred  R 

1911 

Colorado  Bldg  Denver 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Lathrop,  F  A 

1912 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Ins.  Co. 

Levison,  JB 

1914 

401  California  st  S  F 

Vice-Pres 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Lindsay,  .A  N 

1907 

Central  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Lloyd,  W  G 

1910 

Bd  Trade  Big  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Lockey,  Jr,  Richard 
Lockey,  Richard 
Lord,  Percy  W 
Lovell.WillardT 
Lowden,  E  Kenneth 
Lyndall,  Chas  P 

1915 
1888 
1914 
1915 
1911 
1899 

Helena  Mont 
Helena  Mont 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
San  Francisco 
Thomson  Bldg,  Oak'ld 
Central  Bldg  Los  A 

3p'l  Agent 
Adjuster 
3p'l  Agent 
3p'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
3p'l  Agent 

Montana  Fire  Ins  Co. 
Independent 
American  Ins.  Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 
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McCarthy,  Chas  V 

1907 

246  Stark  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

McConnell,  A  C 

1912 

Bradbury  Bldg  Los  A 

Genl  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Macdonald,  Wm 

1876 

340  California  st  S  F 

Sp  1  Agent 

Macdonald  &  Miles  Agency 

Macdonald,  Burns 

1898 

340  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Macdonald  &  Miles  Agency 

MacKay,  J  M 

1913 

Ch  of  Com  Bldg  Portl'd 

M  Auto  Dep 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Magee,  J  F 

1909 

314  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Main,  Geo  C 

1910 

Leary  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Manheim,  Henry  F 

1905 

453  Montgomery  st  S  F 

President 

Manheim,  Dibbern  &  Co. 

Mann,  H  R  Jr 

1910 

341  Sansome  st  S  F 

Office  M'gr 

N.  Y.  Underwriters 

Mann,  H  R 

1878 

341  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters 

Manning,  F  J  H 

1893 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Marsh,  R  T 

1913 

Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

M'gr  C  Dep 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Mason,  J  R 

1912 

Haller  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 

Mayer,  Fred  J 

1915 

San  Francisco 

Sp'l  Agent 

Alliance  Assu  Co  and  Ins  Co  of  NA 

Mayer,  F  J  Alex 

1901 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

State  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

McNail,  Victor  L 

1914 

Washington  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Meade,  Calvert 

1888 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Sec.  Fire  Underwriters'  Ass'n 

Medcraft.  R  C 

1894 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Asst  Mg'r 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Mendell,  John  M 

1902 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  M'gr 

London  Assurance  Corp'n 

Mesick,  S  P 

1900 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Miller,  Chas  E 

1906 

Box  1508  Salt  Lake 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Miller,  W  L  W 

1905 

129  Leidesdorff  st  S  F 

Manager 

Western  Assurance  Co. 

Morgan,  E  C 

1906 

246  Stark  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Providence-Washington  Ins.  Co. 

Morison,  Henry  A 

1913 

Box  693  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Reliance  and  Standard 

Murphy,  Jos  A 

1905 

301  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Adj'r 

iEtna  Ins.  Co. 

Myrick,  Chester  S 

1912 

444  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Nauman,  H  A 

1912 

322  California  st  S  F 

Met  Agent 

Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Naunton,  R  H 

1914 

330  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Northern  Assurance  Co. 

Nelson,  Noah  L 

1912 

Corbett  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Niebling,  E  T 

1890 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Manager 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Nippert,  Paul  M 

1888 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

R  Vice  Pres 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co. 

Normand,  Paul  A 

1912 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  oi  N.  Y. 

Nourse,  Bayard  E 

1913 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

O'Brien,  H  E 

1910 

Germain  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

.Etna  Ins.  Co. 

O'Brien,  J  T 

1910 

Old  Nat  Bk  Big  Spok'e 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

O'Grady,  Thos  F 

L912 

315  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Olds.  A  C 

1913 

110  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Caledonian  Ins.  Co. 

Osborn, R  W 

1892 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Parker,  Douglas 

1913 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Parker,  Dudley  A 

1909 

334  California  stS  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Parkhurst,  H  E 

1909 

244  Stark  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Parrish,  Edwin 

1900 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Partridge,  F  E 

1912 

Realty  Bldg  Spokane 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Parry,  David  H 

1915 

Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Penfield,  A  J 

1909 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Penfield,  Fred  S 

1914 

322  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
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Penfield,  B  L 

1910 

Douglas  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters  Agency 

Perry,  Frederick  J 

1908 

201  San  some  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Perry,  Percy  J 

1912 

N  Y  Block  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Pierce,  D  W 

1899 

222  Franklin  st  Los  A 

Local  Agt 

Porep,  Walter  P 

1907 

Mehlhorn  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Edward  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Potter,  Edw  E 

1910 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Glens  Falls  Ins  Co.,  Etc. 

Potter,  E  G 

1910 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Glens  Falls  Ins.  Co.,  Etc. 

Potter,  W  W 

1910 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

AsstGenAg 

Glens  Falls  Ins.  Co.,  Etc. 

Prinsen,  John  A 

1910 

Marsh  Strong  Bldg  LA 

Genl  Agent 

Prussian  National  Ins.  Co. 

Quick,  Jas  R 

1906 

2330  Thayer  av  Spok'e 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Quitzow,  Chas 

1908 

Hibernia  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  of  N.Y. 

Quitzow,  V  H 

1904 

339  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters  Agency 

Randall,  Harry  W 

1910 

70  4th  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Reed,  James  S 

1898 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Reynolds,  Ralph  H 

1913 

Union  Oil  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Richards,  F  F 

1913 

Pacific  Elec  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Union  Assurance  Co. 

Richards,  J  H 

1901 

340  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Rio  Grande  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Richardson,  J  J 

1915 

Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Richmond,  Geo  J 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Roberts,  Geo  F 

1911 

2627  Haste  st  Berkeley 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Robins,  Fred  C  H 

1898 

330  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Northern  Assurance  Co. 

Robins,  Leigh  H 

1910 

Central  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Rogers,  L  B 

1914 

Salt  Lake  City 

Sp'l  Agent 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Rohrer,  C  W 

1911 

Storey  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Roth,  G.  J, 

1914 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Root,  F  J 

1915 

Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Ins.  Co. 

Rountree,  R  H 

1904 

444  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Rovve,  E  A 

1908 

Security  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Sabin,  H  W 

1912 

Auburn  Cal, 

Sp'l  Agent 

C.  C.  Kinney  Agency 

Schoeneman.  F  J 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

North  British  &  Mercantile 

Schmidt,  H  M 

1914 

237  Sansome  st  S  F 

Res.  Mgr. 

Capital  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Schlosser,  Theodore  S 

1915 

324  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Germania  Ins.  Co. 

Scott,  H  H 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Western  Assurance  Co. 

Selbach,  B  0 

1913 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Bertheau.  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Agy 

Shankland.TC 

1910 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Sheahan, John  J 

1910 

333  California  st  S  F 

AsstGenAg 

Home  Ins.  Co.  N.Y. 

Sherrard,  McKee 

1906 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Asst  M'gr 

Yorkshire  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Sifford,  B  A 

1910 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Simmen,  Samuel 

1912 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Simpson,  H  L 

1914 

401  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

New  Hampshire 

Smith,  Benj  J 

1890 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Smith,  C  W 

1895 

202  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

C.  W.  Smith  &  Co.  Agency 

Smith,  Geo  0 

1910 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co 

Smith,  Harry  H 

1893 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Smith,  Roderick  E 

1908 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Spaulding,  M  E 

1907 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
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Speyer,  Walter  M 

1893 

334  California  st  S  F 

Joint  M'gr 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Staniford,  F  C 

1897 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Staniford.  Geo  F 

1910 

Storey  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Stahl,  F  A 

1914 

Ins.  Exc.  Bldg,  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 

Stewart,  D  L 

1906 

1025  8th  st,  Sacramento 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Stewart,  Neil 

1909 

Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

St  John,  Paul 

1913 

110  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Caledonia  &  Aachen  &  Munich 

Stone,  F  E 

1914 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Stone,  Chas  R 

1913 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Stovel,  C  J 

1897 

537  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agt 

Great  Southern  Fire  Ins.  Co, 

Stoy,  Sam  B 

1893 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

London  <&  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Suydam,  Jas  S 

1915 

Los  Angeles 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  Ins.  Co, 

Swan,  Geo  W 

1910 

Box  1732  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Swett,  Niran  B 

1915 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Swift,  Chester  A 

1910 

Byrne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Tebben.  Fred 

1913 

C  of  C  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Thomson,  Maxwell  H 

1899 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

AsstGenAg 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Thompson,  Chas  R 

1895 

401  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Adj 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Thompson,  E  R 

1910 

Wilcox  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Edward  Brown  &  Sons 

Thornton.  Ralph  P 

1915 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Thornton,  Arthur  C 

1898 

415  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Prussian  National  Ins.  Co. 

Thornton,  A  W 

1894 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Ticknor,  W  H 

1914 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Tickner,  Henry  B 

1909 

Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Tiedemann,  T  J  A 

1894 

110  Sansome  st  S  F 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co, 

Tomlinson,  Percy 

1910 

333  California  st  S  F 

Inspector 

Home  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

Townsend,  Geo  E 

1912 

301  California  st  S  F 

Supt.  Agcy 

^Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Trowbridge,  C  C 

1914 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Truitt,  Carl  A 

1914 

241  Sansome  at  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Trumbull,  J  B 

1907 

Central  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Tyson,  Geo  H 

1888 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

German  Amer.  Ins.  Co. 

Urmston,  J  K 

1904 

Henne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Van  Valkenburg,  Chas 

1906 

Story  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Vincent,  F  0 

1912 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Von  Tagen,  Chas  W 

1911 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Waggaman,  J  L  M 

1911 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Walden,  J  B 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Wallace.  W  L 

1913 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Soc. 

Ward,  G  Harold 

1913 

1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Ward,  George  M 

1914 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins  Co 

Warner,  J  W 

1907 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Ass't  Sec 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Waters,  J  N 

1889 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Watson,  Irwin  S 

1908 

White  Bldg  Seattle 

Secretary 

Fire  Ins.  Co.  of  Seattle 

Watson,  Kenneth 

1904 

395  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

City  of  New  York 

Watt,  Rolla  V 

1888 

Royal  Ins  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Wayman,  Willard  0 

1898 

Sac  and  Sansome  sts  S  F 

JointG'lAgt 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
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Webber,  A  E 

1913 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Webber,  J  F  R 

1897 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Weinmann,  Louis 

1890 

401  California  st  S  F 

Secretary 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Weinmann,  P  R 

1909 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Co. 

Wells,  W  Harvey 

1912 

C  of  C  BldgPortland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Wendler,  Chas  A 

1904 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Westlake,  W  B 

1908 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Whelan,  W  D 

1900 

Byrne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

White,  Frank  G 

1893 

Colorado  Bldg  Denver 

Genl  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Wilkie,  Andrew 

1909 

225  Clunie  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Williams,  T  H 

1894 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Mg'r 

American,  Roch.German.  Camden 

Windus,  W  V 

1907 

Realty  Bldg  Spokane 

Br  M'gr 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Withers,  Wm  K 

1913 

Title  Ins.  Bldg  L  A 

Adjuster 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Wright,  A  C 

1909 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Insurance  Co.  North  America 

Yates,  J  P 

1912 

213  S  Broadway  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Yocum,  Geo.  A 

1914 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Young,  E  J 

1905 

Am  Bank  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

North  Brit.  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Frank  H 

1908 

Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Junius 

1913 

Kearns  Bldg  Salt  Lake 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Walter  D 

1913 

Nicolaus  Bldg  Sac 'to 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Walter  H 

1907 

558  Sacramento  st.S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Zwick,  W  F 

1906 

P  O  Box  1081  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
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Anderson,  F  W 

1915 

1506  Seventh  st  Oakl'd 

Beedy,  J  C 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins. Co 

Benkie,  Augustus 

1914 

343  Sansome  st  3  F 

North  America  Ins.  Co. 

Berger,  J  A 

1915 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

American  Ins.  Co. 

Billeter,  W  A 

1915 

333  California  st  S  F 

Home  Ins.  Co. 

Bonstein,  Elmer 

1915 

229  Sansome  st  S  F 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Bradbury,  T  D 

1915 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Bringhurst,  H  F 

1914 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Brown,  F  A 

1915 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Cassidy,  Jack 

1915 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Chalmers,  George 

1914 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Coleman,  C  C 

1915 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Conbrough, W  M 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Hamburg-Bremen  Ins.  Co. 

Countryman,  R  L 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Crawford,  R  B 

1914 

444  California  st  S  F 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd- 

DeWitt,  Ernest  M 
Dick,  A  D 
Doyle,  H  G 
Tjurbrow,  P 
Durden,  H  L 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 

914  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
202  Sansome  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 
E.  Brown  &  Sons 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
E.  E.  Potter  Agency 
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Feely,  PJ 

1915 

Fletcher,  F  W 

1915 

Foote,  G  M 

1915 

Gilbert,  L  P 

1914 

Grannett,  Harry 

1915 

Gray,  R  W 

1915 

Groom,  W  E 

1915 

Harris,  M 

1915 

Harrison,  E  W 

1914 

Hayes,  WB 

1915 

Heinkel,  H 

1914 

Henderson,  Wm 

1914 

Hutchinson,  W  E 

1915 

Jardine,  W  H 

1914 

Joachimson,  F  E 

1914 

Keating,  Philip 

1914 

Kennison,  Edgar  M 

1914 

Leahy. Jos  D 

1915 

Luce,  R  B 

1914 

Mack,  F  A 

1915 

Mallon,  John  B 

1915 

Marchand,  F  D 

1914 

Martin,  John  H 

1915 

Mayer,  L  0 

1915 

McAllister,  A 

1914 

McDougall,  A  B 

1915 

Merkle,  W 

1911 

Medcraft,  Wyndham 

1915 

Moore,  W  E 

1915 

Moore,  J  F 

1914 

Morton.  C  N 

1915 

Morton,  Geo  L 

1915 

Muir,  A  R 

1914 

Murray,  F  E 

1915 

O'Brien,  J  T 

1915 

Osborn, H  H 

1915 

Parker,  Meredith 

1914 

Peck, F  J 

1915 

Perkins,  S  H 

1914 

Phelps,  J  D 

1915 

Ransome,  W  P 

1915 

Reinholdt.  A  E 

1915 

Romaine,  Jr  Wm 

1915 

Ross.  Charles 

1915 

Schumann,  H  D 

1915 

Selby,  Dwight 

1915 

Sherrard,  Root 

1915 

Smith,  CH 

1914 

Smith,  A  M 

1914 

Stockton,  H  V 

1915 

Talcott,  Jno  S 

1915 

Thayer.  T  C 

1914 

Thornton,  Ralph  P 

1914 

Treganonwon,  C  J 

1915 

Tyrrel,  H  M 

1915 

Wagstaff,  Geo  W 

1915 

Weymouth,  Willis 

1915 

White,  C  E 

1915 

Wood,  B  J 

1915 

Wondoleck,  Rudolph 

1915 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
202  Sansome  st  S  F 

301  California  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
430  California  st  S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
Kohl  Building,  S  F 
405  Sansome  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
430  California  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
430  California  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
160  Sansome  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
405  Sansome  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
405  Sansome  st  S  F 
160  Sansome  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
Phelan  Building  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
330  California  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Ins.  Exchange  Bldg, 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
405  Sa  nsome  st  S  F 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

1432B'way  Oakland 
Mer  Exch'ge  Bldg  S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 
160  Sansome  st  S  F 
314  California  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 


Com'l  Union  Assur.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

American  Insurance  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

London  &  Lane.  Fire  Ins,  Co. 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Frankfort  General  Ins.  Co. 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

iEtna  Ins.  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

London  &  Lane.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co, 

Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

London  Assurance  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

London  &  Lane.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

London  Assur.  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

London  &  Lane  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

J.  E.  McElroy  &  Co 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

G.  H,  Tyson  Agency 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

^Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Northern  Assur.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Yorkshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

American  Insurance  Co. 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

American  Ins.  Co. 

London  &  Lane.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co. 

Laymance  Realty  Co. 

P.  C.  Casualty  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

London  Assur.  Co. 

J  F.  Magee  Agency 

yEtna  Ins.  Co. 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERS 


NAME 

YR 

ADDRESS 

Bacon, E  H 

1909 

122  Halleck  st  S  F 

Editor  Coast  Review 

Butler,  Geo  E 

1908 

Ross  California 

Carey,  Jas  A 

1897 

311  California  st  S  F 

Editor  Adjuster 

Chard.  Thos  S 

1898 

Brookline  Mass 

Coogan, T  C 

1912 

904  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Attorney 

Dickson,  Robt 

1898 

32  South  st  Baltimore 

Insurance  Broker 

Done,  Willard 

1915 

Ins  Exchange  Bldg  S  F 

Attorney 

Donnell,  Sam  M 

1898 

Forest  av  Pacific  Grove 

Drew,  Cyrus  K 

1908 

Gas  &  Elec  Big  Denver 

Editor  Insurance  Report 

Dutton,  W  J 

1882 

401  Calif orniastS  F 

Director  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co, 

Du  Val,  W  S 

1903 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Dist.  Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Edwards,  L  B 

1909 

Mills  Bldg  S  F 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Granger,  H  T 

1912 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

Attorney 

Grant.  Tom  C 

1908 

Syndicate  Big  Oakland 

President  Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Gurrey,  Alfred  R 

1908 

Boston  Bldg  Honolulu 

Sec.  Board  of  F.  U.  of  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Haven,  Chas  D 

1912 

San  Jose  Cal. 

Herold,  Rudolph  Jr 

1909 

Russ  Bldg  S  F 

Insurance  Broker 

Hitchcock,  C  I 

1909 

Louisville  Ky 

Editor  Insurance  Field 

Jacoby,  Franz 

1915 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Supt  Altenheim 

Keene,  Walter  F 

1912 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

Insurance  Examiner 

Laton.  Chas  A 

1902 

45  Kearny  st  S  F 

Financial  Agent 

Marshall,  John  Jr 

1903 

Chicago  111 

Manager  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

McCune,  James  N 

1912 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Secretary  Underwriters  Rating  Bureau 

McKenzie,  Lee 

1904 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

Prop,  of  Wash.  Surveying  &  Rating  Bureau 

Merrill,  Wm  H 

1912 

207  E  Ohio  st  Chicago 

Manager  Underwriters  Laboratory 

Miles,  D  E 

1915 

New  York  City 

Mohrhardt,  E  F 

1897 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Morrow,  J  H 

1915 

631 1  WHellman  Bd  LA 

Mullins,  C  F 

1909 

London,  England 

63  Fitzjohn  Avenue 

Neal,  Robt  W 

1897 

317  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Noble,  John  B 

1914 

Pemb'ton  BldgVict.BC 

Sec'y  Vancouver  Island  Fire  Association 

Page.  H  R 

1912 

Box  73  Victoria  B  C 

Sec-Treas  Vancouver  Island  F.  U.  Assn  of  B.  C. 

Piver,  John  C 

1909 

350  Sansome  st  S  F 

Editor  Underwriters  Report 

Porter,  F  H 

1895 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Chief  Inspector  F.  U.  Inspection  Bureau 

Robertson,  Geo  N 

1905 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Chief  Engineer  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Ross.  Andrew  W 

1912 

Crown  Big  Vancouver 

Secretary  Mainland  Fire  Underwriters  Assn. 

Sexton,  William 

1876 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Stillman,  Alfred 

1902 

University  Club    S  F 

Stone,  J  C 

1904 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Surveyor,  Board  Fire  Underwriters 

Taffinder,  W  G 

1910 

417  Montgomery  st  SF 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Thompson,  E  L 

1900 

Cham  Com  Big  Portrd 

Thornton,  HA 

1915 

Insurance  Exc  Bid  S  F 

Attorney 

Palache,  Whitney 

1915 

Hartford,  Conn 

Vice-Pres  Hartford  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Williams,  S  G 

1904 

Symes  Bldg  Denver 

Attorney 

Wilson,  John  Scott 

1910 

11  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Insurance  Broker 

Winne,  Peter 

1888 

ContinentalBlgDenver 

Attorney 

Wyper,  James 

1915 

Hartford,  Conn 

Vice-Pres  Hartford  Fire  Ins  Co. 
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Agard,  J.  J. 
Anderson,  J.  McC. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Ashton,  Geo.  F. 
Bagley,  W.  H. 
Barnett,  B.  N. 
Balzer,  Henry 
Bailey,  James  D. 
Belden,  H.  K. 
Bigelow,  H.  H. 
Boyd,  H.  C. 
Boardman,  Geo.  C. 
Bradford,  J.  D. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 
Brumsey,  J.  A. 
Brown,  Edward 
Broderick,  W.  J. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 
Carey,  Howard  F. 
Carpenter,  E.  W. 
Chalmers,  W.  L. 
Clark,  Z.  P. 
Cofran,  J.  W.  G. 
Dohrmann,  C.  W. 
Dornin,  Geo.  D. 
Dibbern,  J.  H. 
Dick,  B.  C. 
Duffy,  Thos.  J. 
Ecklin,  Chas.  E. 
Edwards,  J.  G. 
Farnfield,  C.  P. 
Farnsworth,  E.  P. 


DECEASED   MEMBERS 

Flint,  A.  P. 
Friend,  Roger  B. 
Frank,  William 
Garniss,  Jas.  R. 
Grant,  Geo.  F. 
Grim,  A.  R. 
Gunn,  John  W. 
Gunnison,  A.  R. 
Haven,  Frederick  L. 
Hanscom,  W.  W. 
Heath,  Wm.  R. 
Henry,  Paul  M. 
Hill,  Chas.  B. 

Hill,  W.  H. 
Hine,  C.  C. 
Holmes,  W.  H. 
Hopkins,  C.  T. 
Houghton,  J.  F. 
Hunt,  S.O. 
Ives,  S.  D. 
James,  N.  T. 
Kenney,  J.  J. 
Kinne,  C.  Mason 
Kcempel,  H.  C. 
Landers,  Wm.  J. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lee,  Bruce  B. 
Lowe,  B.  F. 
Low,  Geo.  P. 
Low,  H.  L. 
Lowden,  W.  H. 
Lord,  Leslie 
Magill,  Arthur  E. 
Manheim,  Isaac 


McHenry,  C.  B. 
McElhone,  F.  H. 
McKowen,  J.  H. 
McVean,  D.  M. 
Morrison,  E.  C. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Naunton,  R.  H. 
Nichols,  C.  M. 
Niles,  Edward 
Raymond,  Walter  H. 
Sanderson,  A.  G. 
Scott,  Chas.  O. 
Sewell,  Amos  F. 
Seaton,  L.  M. 
Sinclair,  A.  P. 
Smedberg,  W.  R. 
Smith,  A.  D. 
Smith,   H.  Brownson 
Smith,  Henry 
Snyder,  A.  A. 
Spencer,  Geo.  W. 
Spears,  Jacob  V. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Staples,  D.  J. 
Staples,  J.  W. 
Strader,  J.  E. 
Stover,  Fred  R. 
Stoddart,  W.  J. 
Story,  Chas.  R. 
Swett,  Frank  H. 
Thomas,  W.  P. 
Thomas,  John  O. 
Touchard,  Gustave 
Ward,  Chas.  H. 
Wetzlar,  A.  J. 
Wheeler,  Dalton 
Wilson,  D.  B. 
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San    Francisco    Addresses    of    the    Officers    of  the   Fire 

Underwriters'  Association    of  the   Pacific 

for  the   Year    1915 


H.  P.  Blanchard,  President,         -  401  California  St. 

Washington  Irving,  Vice-President,  -  -  343  Sansome  St. 
Calvert  Meade,  Secretary-Treasurer,  -  -  332  Pine  St. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Ass't  Sec'y  and  Librarian,  939  Merchants'  Ex.  Bldg. 
R.  C.  Medcraft,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  558  Sac 'to  St. 
T.  H.  Williams,  Chairman  Library  Committee,  219  Sansome  St. 
A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack,  519  California  St. 
G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack,  343  Sansome  St. 
Association  Library  Room,       -       939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1915 
PRESIDENT H.  P.  Blanchard 

VICE-PRESIDENT W.  Irving 

SECRETARY  and  TREASURER Calvert  Meade 

ASS'T  SECRETARY  and  LIBRARIAN J.P.Moore 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 
A.  W.  Thornton  R.  C.  Medcraft  Herbert  Folger 

F.  C.  Staniford  H.  P.  Blanchard 

W.  Irving  and  Calvert  Meade  . 
Ex-Officio  Members 

LIBRARY   COMMITTEE 
T.  H.  Williams  J.  Hunter  Harrison  Geo.  0.  Smith 

DINNER    COMMITTEE 

WlLLARD    0.   WAYMAN  F.   M.   BRANCH 

CALIFORNIA    KNAPSACK 

A.  C.  Thornton Associate  Editor 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer Associate  Editor 
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